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FROM CONSTABLE’S SUMMER LIST 





Messrs. CONSTABLE announce that they will publish on MONDAY next Miss 


MARY JOHNSTON’S great novel, 


“THE LONG ROLL.” 


Admirers of 


“THE OLD DOMINION,” “BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY,” &c., should place 


their orders early. 


They have also just published a new novel by a new author, 


entitled “ QUE. D,” which they have confidence in recommending. 








2 Vols. 


7 RICHARD 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.— 


MY LIFE BY 





31s. 6d. net. 


WAGNER 


This is the authentic Autobiography dictated by Richard Wagner and printed without altera- 


tion of a single word from the original proofs corrected by the Great Composer himself. 





THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET 
Peter Harding, M.D. 4s. 6d. net. Secend Edition, A delight- 

fe ul series of letters from a medical man 
Tue Times: “Dr. Harding writes with freshness and intelligence, ranging 
freely over life and letters.” 
* Puncm: ‘These letters are by no manner of means dry. They are the 
casual and unlaboured utterance of a broad mind, the expression of a nature 
receptive, obsérvant, just, and humorous.” 


"WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE 


By Edmond G. A. Holmes. 46. 6d. net. 
Tue Times: ‘‘ The whole book deserves the most careful study. Its broad 
conclusions will be generally accepted by progressive teachers an ‘educationa- 
lists. ... A most stimulating book.” 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE [Just Published. 


By Edith Sichel. [llustrated. Demy 8 vo. 7s. 6d. net. This volume 
deals with both Montaigne t the man and philosopher. 


SIR IR WILLIAM BUTLER 16s. net. An Autobiography 
SIR FREDERICK HAINES 10s. Gd. net. QR. S. Rait 
ADVENTURE, SPORT, and TRAVEL 

on the TIBETAN STEPPES 1és. net. W. N. Fergusson 
ACROSS the ROOF of the WORLD 1és. net. P.T. Etherton 
NOVA SCOTIA 10s. Gd. net. Beckles Willson 
THE WORLD OF DREAMS 7s. 6d. net. Havelock Ellis 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 





THE HONOURABLE PECCY Cc. B. Lancaster 
WELLS BROTHERS Andy Adams 
CEOFFREY SANCLAIR Horace Caradoc 
MRS. ELMSLEY Hector Munro 
VITTORIA VICTRIX W. E. Norris 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA Bernard Shaw 
PEOPLE OF POPHAM Mrs. Ceorge Wemyss 


. Very —— and rare tale. It is a distin- 
guished, human, delicious piece of work . . . we are charmed as much by the 
manner as the matter of the vee. + «+ « It is impossible to describe the 
charm or to appraise accurate’ ely the worth of this volume. It is a book for 
everybody, one which can be read at any time, and will never lose its freshness. 
The writer of such a tale is a public benefactor.” 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM Mrs. Ceorge Wemyss 
A Third Impression of this delightful book is 
called for wit!.ina few weeks of publication. 

THE BROKEN PHIAL White 


Gone: “ The story is of so excellent a quality. It is for all to read,” 


THE MARRIACE OF BARBARA Frankfort Moore 
Pavt Matt Gazerre: “ This moving story i is one to be read with breathless 

interest . . . thrilling and picturesque.” 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS of JOHN CARRUTHERS Sir Edmund C. Cox 
Giose: “ No one who can enjoy the unravelling of mysteries should omit to 

read this volume. The author is a most i ting an ‘istic writer.”’ 


THE NEW EUROPE, 1789-1889 


REGINALD W. JEFFERY, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 
With - Bibliographies, Biographies, Diagrams, and Maps. Demy 8vo. 


Tue Datty Tevecrara: “. 





; toa - aa "Ce livre précis et clair n’a rien d'insulaire et la 
politique intérieure des nations n’y est traitée qu’autant qu'il est nécessaire 
pour comprendre la politique extérieure, les conflits successifs qui ont amené 
aux ¢vénements historiques, comme l’unité de ‘ Anemnene et de I'Italie, la 
formation des Etats eye les , campagne de N éon, les révolutions 
de 1789 et 1848, etc. C'est la une indispensable introduction 
qui voudrait entreprendre une étude =, approfondie de I’ 
siécle, ou de télle période de cette histoire 


PALESTINE & ITS TRANSFORMATION 


By Ellsworth Senengia Author of “The Pulse of Asia.” Extra 


rofane 
e XIXe 


— 


Poetry for Holiday Reading. 


SELECTIONS FROM ANCIENT IRISH POETRY 


Prof. Kuno Meyer, ae of Celtic Studies in the Univers:ty 
- ? Berle Crown 8vo,. 3s. 6d. 
Times: “If we have no ‘ iaieemen® from Ireland, if we cannot expect a 
purified Ossian, we already have from Prof. Meyer a representative anthology 
of exquisite lyrics."’ 


HAMEWITH 


By Charles Mureay. With Introduction by Andrew Lang. 
Illustrated. Se. net [Fifth Impression 
Boorman : “‘ The author shares with our old ballad-writers, and with the 
phe poets of all countries, the faculty of making picturesque and illuminat: ng 
phrases, 


‘By Owen Seaman. Foolscap ‘Bv0. 3s. 6a. net per volume, 
A HARVEST OF CHAFF : Verses from “ Punch ” 
SALVAGE 


By “ Dum-dum.’ ad c rown en. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE 
RHYMES OF THE EAST AND RECOLLECTED VERSES 
THE CRACKLING OF THORNS 


O’GORMAN’S MOTOR POCKET BOOK 


By MERVYN O’GORMAN, M.Inst.C.E., &c. Limp Leather Binding. 








3s. Gd. net per volume. 


7s. 6d, net. 
A guide to those who wish to learn how to buy, drive, maintain, repair, tour 
with, and keep up-to-date a modern motor car. The book is in dicti: onary 


form, with French, German, and Italian equivalents. 
A New Issue of Mr. Hilaire B:lloc’s Famous Book. 


THE OLD ROAD 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and Full-page Illustrations by William 
Hyde, a Map and Route Guides in the text. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN 


Their Life, Flocks, and Dogs, from the Chief Authorities. Arrang»d by 
Adelaide L. J. Gosset. With & Illustrations. 7e. Gd. net. 
Spectator: “ Miss Gosset’s book, with its wealt) of anecdote and illustra 


tion, and the opportunities whic h it suggests for the nat uralis' the 


archeologist, and the plain student of the ways of beasts and men.” 


Works by A. G. BRADLEY 
THE FI CHT Wi THFRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA 


New Illustrated Edition. Demy 8vo. Ss. net. 
Guose : ‘One of the most useful contributions to the history of our Empire.” 


CANADA IN THE 20th CENTURY 
With 50 Illustrations and Map. Ss. net. 
Mancuester Guarpian: “The author leaves no aspect of Canadian life 
untouched.” 


THE MAKING OF CANADA, 1763-1814 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. 

Goze: “The author can claim to hoang done workmanlike service both te 

history and to the Empire.”’ 


SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, . AND MONMOUTH 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 

Srecrator: “ A singularly tse tay ee 

and various interest.” 


GLAMORGAN AND GOWER 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Saturpay Review: “A brilliant piece of work, for which all dwellers and 
tourists should be duly grateful to the author.’ 


THE D.s. SERIES OF _ TECHNICAL DICTIONARIES 


IN SIX LANGUAGE 
Edited and compiled by Messrs. Detvaarpt and Scutomany. Vol. X.I: 
METALLURGY Inon. With about 1,600 Illustrations and numerous 


+ every page has some now 








+ a 6d. ne’ 
This im book is i 3 & an enhuteinies book of travel and an 
authoritative r eolentibe account of the geographical eatures of the Holy Land. 


Formule. Cloth 10s. 6d. net; leather, 148. net. 
Please apply for List of further volumes in the Series. 





LONDON: CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


ART IN FRANCE sy Lovis nourticg 
With 600 Illus. and Coloured Plates. Gg. net. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


By ALPHONSE BERCGET. New Popular Edition. 
Completely Revised. GS. net. 


MEMORIES OF A MANACER 
By DANIEL FROHMAN. With 32pp. of Illus. 
Crown 8vo, SS. net. 


THE FASTING CURE 
By UPTON SINCLAIR. Cr. 8vo, 26. Gd. net. 


HEINEMANN’S NEW 6/- NOVELS 











ACCOUNT RENDERED-_~ - E. F. Benson 
BURNING DAYLIGHT - - Jack London 
THE PATRICIAN- - -John Galsworthy 
THE MACIC OF THE HILL Duncan Schwann 
JANE OGLANDER - Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER Il. 
eae main in notland 


THE DOP DOCTOR (10th Imp.) ‘una Dehan 
THE GIFT OF THE CODS (2s. net) 

Flora Annie Steel 
A SHIP OF SOLACE (2s. net) Eleanor Mordaunt 
THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR (2s. net) 

Duncan Schwann 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., London, W.C. 











NOW READY. 


“THE LITERARY PAGEANT. 


A RECORD VOLUME, 











PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. (Postage 3d.) 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 





It is quite refreshing to find a volume which, though published in aid of a 
charity, has secured the very best work from its contributors, and has, more- 
over, a better list of writers and artists than any similar publication has 
ever had, 


Primarily “The Literary Pageant’ is brought out in aid of the Prince 
Francis of Teck Memorial Fund of the Middlesex ——. Im any case, the 
public would be ready to support it, but the man who purchases this volume 
will be able to feel that, not only has he helped the Fund but—perhaps this is 
the most important point—that he has also got far more than his shillings- 
worth of reading matter, 


Looking down the list of contributors, one begins, not to think of who is in 
it, but to try and remember the few writers and artists in the front rank who 
are not in it. There are a dozen names, any si one of which would be 
enouch to cause a rush on an ordinary magazine. 


Rudyard Kipling, William de Morgan, Hall Caine, W. J. Locke, Conan Doyle, 
W. W. Jacobs, Gilbert Parker, Israel ——3 wx Elinor Glyn, De Vere ol, 
the Baroness Orczy, Owen Seaman, Mrs. F. A, Steel, Arthur Morrison, 

C. N. Williamson, Victoria Cross, Jerome K. Jerome, Robert Hichens— 

are a few out of a list of nearly forty ; whilst the artists include, amongst 
many others, Sir Charles Holroyd, Frank Brangwyn, Shepperson, G, L. Stampa, 
Jehn Hassall, Starr Wood. 


Moreover, the eyoegeen | have oe geen of their best—stuff worthy of what 
will undoubtedly be the record gs blication of the Coronation Year, To men- 
tion one feature alone, Rudy: Kipling’s new poem, “ The Spies’ March” — 
* by itself, the best thing he has written since “* The Recessioual,” a return 

to the old Kipling style, a thing which will live—would suffice to ‘sell the 
volume. 


“The Literary 
arranged and ~p = the illustrations, whilst 


Pageant” is sold at a shilling net. Mr. Alfred has 
Stanley 
suggested the whole sch , is the 


Portal Fi gghe-ws 








PUBLISHED BY 


————. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.’s List 


THE NEW VOLUME BY THE 


Right Rev. A. F. WINMINCTON INCRAM, D.D. 
(BISHOP OF LONDON), 
WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK— 


SECRETS OF STRENGTH. 


witin) Gm Seek an tee on tea ne at 
OTHER VOLUMES BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON : 

The AFTERGLOW of a GREAT REIGN. 1s. 34. net, 

BANNERS of the CHRISTIAN FAITH. 3s. net. 

The FAITH of CHURCH and NATION. 3s. net. 

The GOSPEL in ACTION. 3s. net. 

INTO the FIGHTING LINE. 3s. net. 

SOY in GOD. 2s. 64. net. Paper, 1s. net. 

The LOVE of the TRINITY. 2s. 6d. nct. Paper covers, ls. net, 

UNDER the DOME. 3s. net, 

WORK in GREAT CITIES. 3s. net. 

The CALL of the FATHER. 2s. 6d. net. Paper covers, Is. ne& 

A MISSION of the SPIRIT. 2s. €d. net. Paper covers, Is, net, 

The MYSTERIES of GOD. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 1s. net. 








ONWARD STEPS: The incarnation and its Practical 
TEACHING. By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, lato 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Cloth, 2s: 6d. net. 


“Most welcome. In her pages the old moasage takes a new meaning for the 
needs of to-day; it becomes livmg and inspiring, fresh and forcible. 

—Church Times, 

“ Tt is a golden little book ; we found it hard to lay it down.”’—Record. 

“In its way as fine as anything we have ever read. . . . Shrewd common- 
sense and humour mark eve ing that Miss Wordeworth writes, and these 
do not lose their force when they are polishe] by sound scholarship and refined 
by deep religious feeling.’’—Saturday Review, 


22nd EDITION. 700 
THE PRAYER BOOK: Its H , Language, and 
CONTENTS. By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL. Large crown 
8vo., cloth, 6s. 


“Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. 
It is a work of great erudition, which, however, is seduced to: to such a digestible 


PAGES. 


form that it can be assimilated even by young k deserves a 
high place in the literature relating to the Poayer Book” "—Church Times, 
(Second Notice.) 

“It has established its claim to be regarded as a standard authority.”~< 


School Guardian. (Second Notice.) 





AN UP-TO-DATE PRESENT FOR EITHER BOYS OR GIRLS, 
CRUISERS IN THE CLOUDS. 
By JOHN LEE. Illustrated by H. J. RHODES. 2s. 6d. 


“Written in very simple language and with a total absence of unnecessary 
technicalities, it contains a pny but comprehensive account of the struggle of 


man for the mastery of the upper air, together with a ion of every kind 
of machine, from the fire balloons of Montgolfier to t Jatest variety 
of aeroplane.”— British Medical Journal, 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
DANCER SICNALS. Illustrated, Qs. 6d. 


An amazing record of pluck, skill, and endurance shown in 
the building of the wonderful chain of Lighthouses round the 
Coast. 


THE TREASURE-HOUSE SERIES. 


An excellent companion for anyone visiting these Treasurg 
Houses of the Nation. 
Fully IMustrated, 7} by 5 ins., cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


HMAMPTON COURT. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND THE UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM, 
By EDWARD FRASER, Author of “ Bellerophon,” etc, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By ALICE CORKRAN, 

THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. By LILIAN GASK. 

THE eee HISTORY MUGEUM. By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z,3S., 
$ 


,e 
By 





TH COLLECTION AND THE TATE GALLERY. 


WALLACE 
ESTELLE ROSS. 
** Each volume is a delightful companion.”—Standard, 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. 
Most attractive volumes, each with a Coloured Frontispiece and 
8 Fall-page Pictures, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
A new series of Mlustrated Books on child life in all parts of the world, 
MANUEL IN MEXICO, UME SAN IN JAPAN. 
RAFAEL tN ITALY. KATHLEEN IN IRELAND. 
Others in the Press. 

“ Nothing better could be im the hands of folk. They delight. 

fal books, well written, nicel iol? ilinsteated, and dsiatily bound.” —destemen, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 


8 & 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., & 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W., 
tT 











WERNER LAURIE, 14, Clifford’s Inn, LONDON. 
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BOOKS. 


—~—— 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH.* 


Tue three volumes of Dr. Frazer's third edition of his 
Golden Bough now before us are a welcome sight, the 
more welcome because, though the Golden Bough is now 
in many respects a new book, or, rather, series of books, it 
keeps substantially its old form and, we are specially glad to 
see, its old title. That title at the outset was a stroke of 
genius. Dr. Frazer is a classical scholar. By a natural and 
most fortunate chance the first problem in anthropology he 
attacked was the Virgilian crux of the “Golden Bough” and 
its association with “the priest who slew the slayer.” 
Dr. Tylor published his first edition of Primitive Culture 
in March, 1871. As far as classics were concerned that great 
and good seed fell on barren ground. Save for the prestige of 
Virgil and the happy chance of a beautiful and arresting title, 
Dr. Frazer might have charmed ever so wisely, and for 
another generation or two the deaf adders of classical 
scholarship would have gone on instinctively, diligently 
stopping their ears. 

Again and again, Dr. Frazer tells us, the “accumulation” 
of gclden fruit threatened to snap the Bough :— 

“The book grew on my hands, and soon the projected essay 

became in fact a ponderous treatise, or rather a series of separate 
dissertations loosely linked by a slender thread of connexion with 
my vriginal subject. With each successive edition these disser- 
tations have grown in number and swollen in bulk by the accretion 
of fresh materials, till the thread on which they are strung at last 
threatened to snap under their weight. Accordingly, following 
the hint of a friendly critic, I decided to resolve my overgrown 
book into its elements, and to publish separately the various 
disguzsitions of which it is composed.” 
It is no secret, we believe, that the “friendly critic” was a 
Frenchman with an instinct—a positive genius—for clarity 
of exposition. The solution was a happy one ; the reteytion of 
the title preserves a sentiment, a sanctity to some of us 
sacrosanct; the segregation into separate treatises relieves an 
argument charged to bursting-point. The two first volumes 
deal with The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, the 
third, just published, with the Perils of the Soul and the 
Doctrine of Taboo. These three make up a certain unity. 
Two unpublished volumes will deal with The Dying God and 
Balder the Beautiful A sixth, which really stands fifth in the 
series, appeared some years ago under the title Adonis, Attis, 
and Osiris. 

Among the mass, not only of new facts, but of new sug- 
gestions as to the interpretation of these facts, one theory 
stands out as of singular interest. When a boy arrives at 
puberty, and is to be made a full member of his tribe, he 
undergoes in many parts of the world such rites as circum- 
cision, subincision, and the knocking out of certain teeth. This 
knocking out of teeth has always been a mystery. Now, in 
the great majority of initiation rites some ceremony is 
included of new birth, preceded by a mock death. This cere- 
mony is usually interpreted as marking and emphasizing the 
passage of the boy from one social status to another. Dr. 
Frazer suggests—and, with his usual candour and caution, bids 
us note that it is only a suggestion—that the real reason may 
be more simple and practical. The mimic rite may be intended 
magically to secure reincarnation in the next generation. 
Circumcision and the knocking out of teeth preserve, as it were, 
a sort of living nucleus round which the spirit at reincarnation 
may centre. A tooth is specially durable: it lives on when flesh 
and even bones decay. Hence the great care expended on 
the sufeguarding of the tooth, and the belief that it has special 
powers of fertilization. It has, for example, if buried near a 
‘pool, the power of increasing the number of water-lilies that 
grow in this pool. 

Dr. Frazer's main standpoint in relation to Magic, and in 








*The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion. By J. G. Frazer, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Lit.D. In Six Parts. ird Edition. PartI. ‘‘The Magic 
Art and the Evolution of Kings."’ 2 Vols. a? net.) Part II. “ Taboo 
aud the Perils of the Soul,”” 1 Vol. (10s, net.] London: Macmillan and Co, 


relation to Animism, remains as unchanged as the title of his 
book. For any modification produced, the searching and, we 
believe, soundly based criticisms of a whole French school o/ 
anthropology—of MM. Durkheim, Mauss Lévy-Brubl Hertz 
of Mr. Marett in Oxford, of Drs. Leuba, King, and Ames in 
America—might never have been written. Dr. Frazer stands 
firmly rooted on the old rocks of an ali-sufficient “ Associa- 
tionalism” and “Intellectualism,” while round him rise 
higher and higher the lapping waters of a newer psychology, 
threatening every day to submerge him. The present writer 
is among the most grateful and reverent of Dr. Frazer's 
disciples ; but he has watched the rising waters ; he has seen the 
younger generation of anthropologists slip away one by ofie in 
this theoretical boat or that; and he views the peril of 
the lonely towering figure with something like dismay. 
“ Magic,” repeats Dr. Frazer in his third edition (p. 53), “is a 
spurious system of natural law as well asa fallacious guide of 
conduct. . . . Its two great principles turn out to be merely 
two different misapplications of the association of ideas. . . .” 
And again (p. 221):— 

“The analogy between the magical and the scientific concep- 
tions of the world is close. In both of them the succession of 
events is perfectly regular and certain, being determined by 
immutable laws, the operation of which can be foreseen anid 
calculated precisely: the elements of caprice, of chance, and of 
accident are banished from the course of nature.” 


Again :— 

“The fatal flaw of magic lies, not in its general assumption of a 
sequence of events determined by law, but in its total misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the particular jaws which govern that 
sequence.” 

We rub our eyes ; are we awake or asleep, dreaming an eigh- 
teenth-century dream ? Here is the whole intellectualist fallacy 
in a nutshell: Magic—and, later, Religion-—is a mental blunder ; 
intellect, not feeling and the will, is the motor power. Dr. 
Frazer in his study is leagues away from the mind of 
primitive man, who, as Mr.. Marett puts it, “does not 
reason out his Religion (or his Magic), but dances it out 
instead.” 

The contrast of the two positions comes out most clearly in 
the supposed relations between Magic and Religion. Origin- 
ally, according to Dr. Frazer, magic reigned supreme, but 
magic, because it misconceived “the laws of nature,” proved a 
broken reed. “Man saw that he had taken for causes 
what were no causes; he had been pulling at strings to 
which nothing was attached.” The “primitive philosopher,” 
the man of “deeper mind” and “shrewder intelligence,” 
detecting the fallacy of magic, invented a new hypothesis. 
If the great world went on its way without the help 
of him or his fellows it must be because there were 
other beings like himself, but stronger and unseen, who 
directed its course. To these he must address himself by rites 
of personal appeal, rites, not magical, but religious. Thus the 
Age of Magic, based on an erroneous hypothesis, is succeeded 
by the Age of Religion based on a hypothesis even more 
erroneous, because, according to Dr. Frazer, utterly remote 
from science. 

Had Dr. Frazer said that Magic and Religion were accom- 
panied by error no one would have demurred. Humanum est 
errare. It is when he asserts that they arise out of, are based on 
the misapplication of the laws of thought that the psychological 
worm turns. We might as well subscribe to the brilliant 
paradox of M. Salomon Reinach, and say “la religion” c'est 
un ensemble de scrupules qui fait obstacle au libre exercice de 
nos facultés—a paradox that teems with suggestion, had we 
space to analyse it, but the emphasis of which is wholly 
misplaced. Natural religion, modern psychology tells us, is 
based, not on mistaken theory, but on the emphasis, the 
representation of certain social reactions. In the magical 
stage man has not yet separated himself out consciously from 
nature; he has not fabricated his individual Self. He therefore 
feels his will-power as continuous with natural forces—he acts 
sympathetically with and upon them. Later, in his conflict with 
Nature, in his struggle for food and life, he differentiates him- 
self out; feels himself as a separate force and focus, as a re- 
flection of this process of self-making. The powers not himself 
became centralized and focussed into, first vague daemones, 
then fully personalized det. In fact, primitive natural religion 
is based on no error—it is an early and necessary stage in 





epistemology. 
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The same archaism in standpoint comes out in Dr. Frazer's 
third volume on “ Taboo and the Perils of the Soul.” 

“ As the savage commonly explains the processes of inanimate 
nature by supposing that they are produced by living beings work- 
ing in or behind the phenomena, so he explains the phenomena of 
life itself. If an animal lives and moves it can only be, he thinks, 
because there is a little animal inside which moves it; if a man 
lives and moves, it can only be because he has a little man or 
animal inside who moves him. The animal inside the animal, 
the man inside the man, is the soul.” 


Here again crops up the old, intellectualist fallacy, The savage 
is conceived of as confronted with an intellectual problem, 
and, after reflection, offering a wholly inadequate solution. 
He is thought of as eager to know, to theorize, full of scientific 
curiosity. He is thought of as what the missionary with a 
questionnaire makes of him—a creature always asking ““ Why ?” 
Now, even the modern child, subjected to endless scientific 
suggestions, begins by asking, “ What for?” not “Why?” 
He is practical, not theoretical. 

We may take the analogy of language. It used to be 
thought that language began with nouns, names, to which 
later were added qualifying adjectives. Still later, it was 
held, these separate entities were joined by verbs expressing 
relations between subject and object. Modern linguistic 
teaches us that speech begins with what are called holophrases 
—utterances of a relation in which subject and object have 
not yet got their heads above water, but are submerged in 
situation, relation. In Fuegian, Mr. Crawley tells us, 
mamihlapinatapai means “ looking-at-each-other-hoping-that- 
either-will-offer-to-do-something-which-both-parties-desire-but 
-are-unwilling-to-do.” Here is a relation not unknown to 
some of us; but there are no nouns, no names. By-and-by 
the holophrase, overcharged, will fall asunder into subject and 
object and verb, each separate and single. The holophrase 
shows us man entangled in his own doings, utterly involved 
in his environment; his consciousness has not yet separated 
out either himself or the object of his thought; he has no soul, 
but he has life, and has it more abundantly. 

The xpéroy yeddos, the fons et origo malorum, in this 
old doctrine of Animism as an initial stage is the 
assumption that man is conscious from the outset of 
a sort of metaphysical unit, called a soul, and that 
this consciousness he projects into the outside world, 
peopling it with spirits and inchoate gods. The new psycho- 
logy teaches us that the notion of personality emerges 
only very slowly from the tangle of actions and reactions, 
and only emerges at certain foci of special attention where 
reactions are delayed. It is these shocks of attention, these 
delayed reactions, that beget the consciousness of the object; 
the object in its turn begets the consciousness of the subject. 
In a word, the idea of the soul, the unity of the subject, 
cannot precede a definite consciousness of the object. Both 
segregations are preceded by the notion, or, rather, the 
sensation, the emotion of common life. Animatism precedes 
animism, as magic precedes religion. For this animatism—the 
word is, we believe, due to his friend, Mr. Clodd—Dr. Frazer 
finds no place. Animatism is the material, the medium of 
collective as animism of individual thought, and the great 
lesson of modern sociology taught long ago by Comte, but 
too soon and too long forgotten, revived by Professor Durkheim, 
is il ne faut pas définir Vhwmanité par Vhomme, mais au 
contraire Vhomme par Vhumanité. The conception of the 
individual soul is late and derived; the lower the civilization 
the vaguer the sense of personality ; the less clearly are object 
and subject abstracted from the warm, human activity in 
-which both are engaged and submerged. 

Dr. Frazer’s animistic mannikin is at best only one half, and 
a very thin half, of the savage “soul ”—the half that is con- 
ceived, not felt. The Greeks had two words for soul—tht@mos, 
life, force, energy ; eiddlon, shadow, shape, ghost. What you 
feel is your thumos. Your force, your rage, your life—what the 
Melanesians would call your mana. This force, this life, before 
you have rounded off your personality, your self, is in you and 
about you, and in all forceful things. It is the medium of 
magic. As your personality crystallizes more and more it 
tends to take shape and definite outline, as an eiddlon. The 
etdo!on is at first a thin and unsubstantial thing, but you inform 
it with your thumos, and you get a full-fledged, full-blooded 
“soul.” How the notion of the shadow-soul, the eidolon, first 
arose is a curious question. Dr. Tylor’s theory, long canonical, 
makes it the offspring of dreams. Mr. Crawley, in his recent 








Idea of the Soul, hazards an interesting, and, we think, more 
probable hypothesis. The eiddlon soul is nothing but the 
memory-image—the mental idea of every object perceived regis. 
tered in the brain. This hypothesis, which is very simple, 
and explains much that was obscure, Dr. Frazer does not even 
notice. This is, perhaps, because his discussion of the soul is 
not a treatise on itself, but is bound up rather curiously, and, 
we feel, unfortunately, with the question of the life of the 
King and the taboos that ensure it from peril. 

We have stated frankly that we feel Dr. Frazer’s psychology 
to be belated, but, given tha warning, we would add that 
this belated psychology does not appreciably detract from 
the value of his great work. A strong reaction against 
the Animism of Dr. Tylor and the old rationalism of 
Dr. Frazer has set in. Reactions,though they are necessary 
to thought, are full of danger. There is always the peril that 
we empty out the child with the bath, and the child in 
Dr. Frazer’s case is a very precious and truthful child, 
Those trained in other and newer schools will be conscious of 
a certain irritation at the form and colour and terminology 
of the theoretical parts of his book, but they will not, it is to 
be hoped, forget the two great and immortal merits of the 
Golden Bough—first, the immeuse mass of facts accumulated, 
arranged, discussed,and next, though nowise second, the spirit 
of eager life, unflagging devotion, and burning enthusiasm for 
truth that leavens this mass. The accumulated facts will 
remain when Dr. Frazer’s theories and the counter-theories of 
his disciples are blown dust, and the flame of his devotion to 
truth will burn as a “ spirit of guiding fire.” 





THE AWAKENING OF SCOTLAND.* 

THE third instalment of Mr. Mathieson’s history of modern 
Scotland is as able and fascinating as the preceding volumes, 
The work bids fair to take rank as the philosophic history of 
Scotland. He treats of a subject which for two hundred 
years has been sacred to prejudice and rhetoric. With 
perfect fairness and an acute insight into facts he deals with 
the mass of tangled controversies, religious and political, and 
shows behind the confusion the working of new forces and the 
genesis of movements which took a century to ripen. It iseasy 
to be lucid if a man starts with a thesis and moulds history 
into conformity; but lucidity attained without partisanship 
or perversion is the rarest of merits. The English language 
in his hands is a weapon of precision, and he has a pleasant 
dry humour which well sets off his admirable good judgment, 
The present volume deals with the troubled period when 
Scotland, weary of political adventures, turned resolutely to 
the task of setting her own house in order. Till the other 
day eighteenth-century Scotland fared badly at the hands of 
the historian. Jacobitism, of course, had its ample literature 
but serious history was left to dogmatists like Buckle, or to ~ 
the no less dogmatic ecclesiastical chroniclers. But now we 
have Sir Henry Craik’s pleasant, though not unbiassed work, 
and the brilliant social studies of the late Mr. Henry Grey 
Graham, Mr. Mathieson, on the whole, sees deeper than 
Sir Henry Craik. He is more concerned with the philosophic 
significance of events than with their picturesqueness. But 
his ample equipment enabies him to tell the story with such a 
wealth of illustration that he must be a dull man who finds 
the volume heavy. 

“The political organization of Scotland remained almost 
wholly feudal, not merely to the Union of 1707, but to the 
Reform Bill of 1832.” This truth must ever be kept in mind, 
for it explains much in the period before us. It explains, for 
example, the fact—the opposite of Buckle’s dogma—that in 
the eighteenth century the Scots were wonderfully liberal in 
religion and wonderfully illiberal in politics. In 1790 there 
were only 2,655 voters in the Scottish counties, and half of these 
were fictitious : the burgh electorate in 1832 was just over 1,300, 
As Mr. Mathieson says, “the spirit of a defunct legislature was 
never exorcised.” Small wonder that Scottish members were 
reactionary, and that to the eighteenth-century Whig a Scot 
was a synonym for aplace-hunter. There was always some one 
man who had Scotland in-his pocket—Argyll, Islay, Stuart- 
Mackenzie for a little, and Henry Dundas for a generation, 
The great Scotsmen were lawyers, like Mansfield and Wedder- 
burn, who had little to do with national politics. But several 
respectable members came from the North, such as the Fife 





* The Awakening of Scotland: A History from 1747 to 1797. By William Law 
Mathieson, Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons, [10s, 6d, net.] 
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laird, Oswald of Dunikier, who, according to Horace Walpole, 
« overflowed with a torrent of sense and logic.” The crazy 
Lord George Gordon sat for Inverness-shire, but the popu- 
larity of that Protestant hero did not atone with the London 
mob for the odium of Bute and his “plague of locusts.” 
“ While Englishmen looked in vain for the complete security 
they bad anticipated from the Union, Scotsmen were supposed 
to be realizing to the full their hopes of personal, if not national, 
gain; the Scottish Presbyterian was regarded in England as 
an enemy to the Church, the Scottish Episcopalian as an 
enemy to the State.” English critics had good ground for 
their grievance. English representation in the eighteenth 
century was not very liberal, but it was the soul of democracy 
as compared to the Scottish system. Across the Tweed there 
was not a shadow of popular government, and the aristocracy 
was as feudal in spirit as the institutions. Sir Gilbert Elliot 
was the typical Scottish statesman till Henry Dundas 
gathered all the reins in his competent hands. Dundas was 
a very remarkable man. He was the most supple opportunist 
in a day of opportunism, but he was a capable administrator, 
and his private character endeared him to all who came in his 
way. There were worse possibilities for Scotland than a Dundas 
despotism. If he used his patronage unblushingly, he used it 
with good results to the State, for the young Scotsmen who 
did so much to make British India were generally his 
nominees. 


There were always liberal elements below the surface. We 
find that posturing nobleman, Lord Buchan, rejected as 
a representative peer, declaring that his independence was 
“unexterminable.” “Ican live on the food, the simple fare 
of my ancestors. I can prepare it, if it is necessary, in a 
helmet, and can stir it about with my sword.” George 
Dempster, through the twenty-eight years of his parliamentary 
life, showed that a Scottish member could be found to oppose 
the Court and talk good sense about Free Trade and 
industrial development. But reform was a difficult business 
in a country where “a superior, receiving not a farthing of 
feu-duty, had a vote, whilst his vassal, with, perhaps, an estate 
of £10,000 a year, had none.” The most crying scandal 
was municipal administration, but with the assistance of 
Dundas the reactionaries of the burghs repelled their assail- 
ants, in spite of Sheridan’s oratory. Gradually, however, a 
reform party came into being, which numbered in its ranks 
peers like Lauderdale, Sempill, and Kinnaird, a Highland 
chief like Mucleod of Macleod, and a large part of the 
populace in industrial towns like Dundee, Glasgow, and 
Kilmarnock. A twopenny abridgment of Paine’s Rights of 
Man found a ready sale throughout the country, and was 
translated into Gaelic. Unfortunately, the French Revolution 
turned the thoughts of the extremer section into dangerous 
channels, and woke the strong conservative instincts of the 
middle classes. The Scottish Bench proclaimed itself the de- 
fender of the Constitution, and Lord Braxfield pronounced 
savage sentences upon the leaders of the different “conven- 
tions ” and “ committees.” Scotland had to wait forty years 
before the defeudalizing of her system of government removed 
popular sympathies from the category of misdemeanours. 

The ecclesiastical chapters, which deal with the rise and 
progress of Moderatism, contain one of the most judicious 
surveys we have met of a tangled subject. Church affairs, as 
Mr. Mathieson says truly, long provided the only outlet for 
the popular spirit. The old Moderatism, which to some extent 
survived during the seventeenth-century religious wars, the 
creed of men like Leighton and Scougal and Charteris, was 
devout as well as liberal. Its supporters detested patronage 
because it meant the intrusion of secular influence into the 
spiritual domain. But the later Moderates, who took their 
tone from Principal Robertson, were “ humanists rather than 
divines, citizens rather than churchmen,” and they found in 
patronage a means of emancipating the church from all 
danger of a theocracy, and fostering the intellectual and 
social development of the clergy. The influence of Hutcheson 
and of Lord Shaftesbury’s writings, which were the Bible of 
the younger clergy, may have been liberal, but it was scarcely 
devotional, and it was inevitable that secessions should take 
place from a Church where it was dominant. To atone for 
spiritual lukewarmness the Moderates gave a genuine impulse 
to culture, and Scotland during this epoch rivalled France in 
the variety and brilliance of her intellectual interests. Mr. 
. Mathieson is well aware both of their faults and merits :— 





“This period, interspersed between the twilight of a Covenant 

and the dawn of the Disruption, has been termed the ‘midnight of 
the Church.’ The sun of righteousness had, it seems, set ; but that 
luminary in Scotland has always emitted more heat than light; 
and during these hours of darkness, whose coolness was welcome 
to a sleepless industry, it must have been consoling to see the 
literary firmament illumined with so many brilliant stars.” 
The liberalism of a Carlyle of Inveresk was, when all is said, 
essentially anti-popular, and the humanism of the Moderates 
did not survive the ferment of the French Revolution. There- 
after, for forty years, the main current of Scottish national life 
shifted from political and ecclesiastical to industrial channels. 
In his concluding chapter Mr. Mathieson deals with the most 
remarkable of all the features of the epoch—that industrial 
progress which changed Scotland from a poverty-stricken to a 
prosperous land. We have no space to follow the argument, 
but it seems to us one of the best things we have read on the 
subject. With admirable lucidity he traces the troubled 
course by which political union became also economic unity. 





GIOVANNI DELLE BANDE NERE* 

THE Medici are always interesting. Whatever they attempted 
was done thoroughly, even their crimes and follies, and with 
a touch of originality that is almost genius. The members of 
the elder branch, Cosimo, Pater Patriae, and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, are models of prudent wisdom, while in their 
own fine taste and in their discriminating patronage of 
scholarship and art they are unequalled among modern rulers. 
Lorenzo, too, that incomparable man, is one of the truest of 
Italian poets. Leo X. has given his name to the whole 
Renaissance Papacy ; and Clement VII. is unrivalled among 
the Popes by the great tragedy of his reign and his innumer- 
able disasters in politics. Perhaps no politician ever had «a 
more difficult and tangled problem than Catherine de’ Medici, 
or solved it with more success. Giovanni delle Bande Nere is 
the one great soldier of the family. He is the Medici 
warrior, not a Medici Warrior, as Mr. Hare describes 
him in his title. Mr. Hare has written many books 
of that curious and apparently popular sort which hovers be- 
tween fiction and biography. Eight of them are enumerated 
in this volume, and two etceteras, which follow the list, leave 
others to our imagination. We cannot therefore expect very 
serious or solid work from such methods of authorship; but 
Mr. Hare has given a readable account of a stirring life. He 
is inclined, perhaps, to be too melodramatic in tone oc- 
casionally, and to embroider his authorities in a way that is 
only justifiable in professed fiction. To Giovanni he has given 
205 pages of his volume; but the essentials of the story 
are told as completely in fifteen pages by Colonel Young 
in his Medici, and in a much easier style. Indeed, in 
the twenty-three pages which Colonel Young has given to 
Giovanni with his mother and wife, there are more vivid 
personal details and a better notion of the general history 
than in all Mr. Hare’s volume. “Of making many books 
there is no end,” says Ecclesiastes ; but far more endless is 
the book-making of the present day, though it cannot be said 
usually of its makers that much study is a weariness to their 
flesh. 

Giovanni de’ Medici, whose title, gained from his in- 
vincible Black Companies, has almost effaced his family 
name, was the most brilliant, except Napoleon, 
of all the Italian Condottiere; and it is interesting 
to remember that many of his best soldiers were Corsicans. 
Unlike many Italian soldiers of the Renaissance, he was a hard 
fighter, while he seems to have had several of the gifts of 
great generalship. His fate entangled him in the political 
intrigues of the Papacy, and he fought on both sides in the 
ageressive and ambitious wars of Francis I. and Charles V. 
By none of these selfish schemers was he rewarded adequately ; 
nor, apparently, had he enough political genius to make his 
soldiering of any use to Italy. His story is a romance which 
stirs the blood, but it led to nothing useful or permanent. At 
twenty-two he had won the name of Invincible, and he was 
killed at twenty-eight, rivalling personally the fame of Bayard, 
credited perpetually with what might have been: he might 
have prevented the sack of Rome or have curbed Charles V., 
but he shows no trace of anything except immense virility and 
superb animal courage. 





* The Romance of a Medici Warrior. By Christopher Hare. London: Stanley 
Paul, [10s, Gd, net. 
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Mr. Hare describes his volume as a study in heredity. In 
Giovanni's case the heredity comes from his mother, Catherine 
Sforza, an amazing woman, who deserves better than Edward 
the Second’s Queen Gray’s epithet, she-wolf; but she, again, 
possessed only the military gifts of her race without any of 
their political cleverness. If to his mother’s force Giovanni 
could have added some of the Medici talent, he might, indeed, 
have become the saviour of Italy. 

Mr. Hare has extended his volume to 332 pages by adding 
an account of Giovanni’s son Cosimo, the first Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, whose history “appears to be little known,” he 
says very strangely; because Cosimo I. has been described 
by many historians. Again, we may turn to Colonel Young, 
who has given a clear and judicial account of Cosimo and all 
his family. The Medici are often misjudged by those who are 
deceived through the term “Republic.” The Republic of 
Florence was detestable from every point of view. It was tyran- 
nical, turbulent, unjust,cruel. It neither gave liberty norsecured 
order ; and the people had no voice in matters of government. 
Life was not tolerable in Florence until the days of Cosimo, 
Pater Patriz. Cosimo I, as Colonel Young points out, was 
technically a tyrant,a despot. He secured power and main- 
tained it by the strong hand, ruthlessly; but, if we would be 
just, he used his power, certainly for his own advantage, but 
very much for the public good. Order and discipline replaced 
corruption and disorder. Justice, though stern, was impartial. 
The agriculture, manufactures, trade, and shipping of Tuscany 
were all developed by Cosimo’s own example and exertions. 
Its boundaries were more than doubled in area, and it 
became not only the model State in Italy, but the strongest 
and most prosperous. Cosimo could not restore the golden 
age of Lorenzo, but he revived and encouraged such art as 
then existed, and he began that collection of older art which 
is still one of the Snest in the world. 

“Tyrant as he was,” says Colonel Young, “the effects of his 
usm did not fall upon the mass of the people. And by his even- 
handed justice, his strong government, capable administration, 
sound fiscal laws, and advancement of the material prosperity 
of the country, Cosimo I. made the condition of the inhabitants of 
Le a one altogether superior to any which they had ever known 

ore 


By these material benefits, and by his astuteness in gaining 
the sovereign position of a Grand Duke, Cosimo I. seems to 
the present writer to have embodied more nearly than any 
other Italian ruler the ideals of Machiavelli’s Prince; and 
if he could have persuaded Charles V. to join him in ecclesi- 
astical reform by “taking away the tyranny of the priests, 
and reducing the power of the Pope to its proper spiritual 
limits,” he would have carried out some other ideals which 
Machiavelli desired most earnestly, and which longer 
experience has shown to be necessary for the regeneration of 
Italy. 





ART BOOKS.* 
THE fashion now prevails in the literature of art for produc- 
ing a series of volumes of biography, and as publishers follow 
one another in the production of such works we get a quite 
unnecessary multiplication of books dealing with the same 
subject. These books are based upon materials common to 
all, though flavoured with the individual writer's feeling for 
art or the want of it. Another fashion is for the compiling of 
histories in several volumes which review and judge the art of 
Europe from Cimabue to the Post-Impressionists, dealing out 
scrappy information and dogmatic judgments to the satis- 
faction of the authors and weariness of the reader. These 
books have not the precise information of dictionaries, and the 
writers are in too great a hurry to reach the next country or 
period to be able to consider their views sufficiently to make 





* (1) A History of Painting. By Haldane MacFall. London: T. C.and E. C. 
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them of much interest. Mr. Haldane MacFall is in process of 
adding to the number of these histories, and has reached the 
third volume. In these he deals with Italian art up to its end 
in the early 18th century, and also with Spanish painting down 
to Goya. Mr. Brangwyn has written a preface in which he 
advises artists to study the old masters, but not to imitate 
them—a piece of sound, if not very original, advice. In his 
“foreword” Mr. MacFall denounces literary critics in no 
measured terms, and tells us that in his book, at any rate, we 
shall find no pedantry, or “balderdash about tactile values,” 
or “space composition,” and, in fact, generally denounces the 
esthetics of Mr. Berenson. After this we read with sur- 
prise in the preface to the second volume that this critic is 
spoken of with great respect, at least as regards questions of 
the authorship of pictures. When we turn to the history itself 
we find quite sensible ideas of a superficial kind expressed 
with a certain amount of affectation. Passing from one 
painter to another, from age to age, we feel the failure of the 
writer to come to close quarters with his subject; a few 
general remarks, accurate but inadequate, is all we get in too 
many instances. The book may be helpful to those who 
have seen and read but little. We are told that darkness alone 
has saved the Sistine Chapel from being reproduced in colour 
in this work, and when we see the outrages committed on so 
many masterpieces (notably Titian’s “‘ Bacchus and Ariadne ”) 
in these volumes, we are thankful that Michelangelo has been 
spared the indignity which Mr, MacFall would have put upon 
him. 

Miss Evelyn March Phillipps’ book on Tintoretto is welcome, 
as this painter, for some reason, has been passed over in recent 
outpourings of illustrated books from the press. This volume 
gives us a rguber of well-produced illustrations, which we are 
thankful to find in black and white. The writer is a most 
whole-hearted admirer of the master, and quite blind to his 
technical defects. It is a curious thing that Tintoretto, admir- 
ing as he did Michelangelo, should never have felt much ne2d 
for structural coherence. His vast imagination caused him to 
pour out endless pictorial ideas, but he never seems to have 
cared to give them their “exact, extreme, characteristic 
impression.” While glad to have the present book, we yet 
await a complete study of “furious Tintoret.” 

Restoring pictures and prints is not a task that the amateur 
should indulge in as a rule ; the possibilities are too dangerous if 
the works experimented upon are of value. Still, there are many 
ways of removing dirt and stains which may be tried provided 
that a masterpiece is left to the expert. Mr. Gunn's book 
gives us many details of procedure and also many warnings of 
what not to do, and from its pages the cautious restorer may 
learn a great deal. 

Before setting out to collect old pewter it would be 
as well to read Mr. Massé’s book, which is exhaustive 
in its information and its lists of pewterers, analytical 
index, and historical and technical chapters. English pewter 
earlier than 1600 is, unfortunately, exceedingly rare, and the 
ordinary collector can only aspire to something more recent, 
but there are plenty of things of good design of a later period 
that are well worth having. An interesting section of this 
book is devoted to “ what was made in pewter.” 

It is, of course, not possible to learn to be a sculptor 
from a book, and Mr. Toft would be the last person to encourage 
such an idea; still, the very full accounts here given of the 
mechanical processes used in modelling and casting must be 
of great use to supplement and guide actual experience. At 
the end of the volume Mr. Toft has given a number of repro- 
ductions of masterpieces of sculpture, and to each he has added 
a short comment of a most interesting nature, which the un- 
technical reader would do well to study, for from these notes 
he can realize the point of view of the artist, often so different 
from that of the lover of art. 

The attention of those who are interested in the by-ways 
of pottery may be called to Captain Grant’s elaborate work 
on the makers of black basalt ware, in the making of which 
the Wedgwoods took an important part. Some of the vases 
made by them are remarkably fine in shape, though always 
adhering strictly to classic models. 

Sir Francis Piggott, the Chief Justice of Hongkong, has 
studied certain parts of Japanese art minutely, and has given 
us the results of his labours. Merely to look at the examples 
of diaper patterns he gives makes us realize the endless 
subtlety and invention of the Japanese, This book is not 
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intended as a general survey, but as a study of certain of the 
decorative arts, and is a contribution to our knowledge. 

It is gratifying to turn toa reprint in book form of the 
pictures and descriptions of small modern country houses which 
have appeared in Country Life, because here we see that 
there is some good building being done in the country on old 
lines. The amount is yet small, and we are often forced to 
think that it does not exist when we see the dreadful erections 
springing up on all sides and making England hideous. It is 
therefore a comfort to turn over these pages and see such 
beautiful adaptations as Mr. Alfred Powell’s Long Copse, or to 
study the very original south-east frontof Mr. Lutyens’ house at 
Knebworth; or, perhaps, best of all, Mr. Oswald Milne’s thatched 
cottage in Wales, which looks to be a perfect little country house 
of extreme simplicity and charming appearance. 

A sad interest attaches to the late Lord Carlisle’s Picture 
Song-Book, which was compiled and illustrated by him 
for his grandchildren. Now, since his death, a touch of 
pathos has been added to the last picture in the book, which 
shows the children gathered round a piano in a room, while 
through the open door is seen the retreating figure of him who 
made this book for these children. In all the illustrations to 
these ballads and romances, which are given with their ap- 
propriate tunes, there is a most happy choice of the scenery of 
the backgrounds; the Edinburgh street, the Venetian 
lagoon, or a quiet bit of old London—this last for “Sally in 
our Alley ”"—and the Border castles and hills, all play their 
parts in explaining the dramas they accompany. Though the 
drawings are not all equal, they show real versatility. 

We bave before called our readers’ attention to books illus- 
trated by Mr. Norman Wilkinson, and it is a pleasure to do so 
again. It may be doubted whether Stevenson’s Virginibus 
Puerisque is really suitable to illustration, but still there is no 
denying the character of these delicate water-colour drawings, 
which lend themselves so well to collotype reproduction. 
There is something arresting in their serious, highly simplified 
and primitive renderings of modern life. Another illustrated 
book is an illuminated version of the Prayers Written at 
Vailima, by Stevenson; the text and patterns, following old 
missal work, are by Mr. Alberto Sangorski. Mr. Vernon 
Hill's drawings in an edition of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 
New Inferno, though largely founded on Blake, have still a 
power of their own. M. Burnand has illustrated the 
Parables by a series of drawings which are, in one sense, 
realistic, inasmuch as in them the country and people of 
Southern France are made use of. At the same time 
there is a great deal of feeling in the works, and their style is 
dignified and austere, though without the deep emotion of the 
peasant drawings of Jean Francois Millet. M. de Vogiié, in 
an introduction, speaks of the impression made on him by 
these drawings when he saw them at the Salon, and we can 
well believe that their powerful sincerity would cause them to 
stand out from the sensational surroundings of a modern 
exhibition, even if they seem to us somewhat wanting 
in the imaginative power. 

Signor Ricci, the Director-General of the Fine Arts and 
Antiquities of Italy, has given the visitor to North Italy 
a very useful little book; by its means he will be able 
to take a general survey of the art of the country in 
which he is travelling. Venice, Milan, Liguria, and other 
divisions of the country receive treatment in chapters which 
are separately devoted to architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing. The most important periods necessarily receive the 
fullest treatment, but at the same time information is to be 
found coming right down to modern times. The illustrations 
are numerous, though small, and the form of the book is 
adapted to the needs of the traveller. 





DEATH.* 


Who, if anybody, ought to write a book about death? 
Saints and sinners, poets and lovers, grandpapas and grand- 
mammas, sweated factory-hands, and all who daily risk with 
motors their own and other lives: they all are thinking of the 
subject. Mr. Carrington and Mr. Meader have not only 
thought, but have read and experimented. They are fond of 
psychology, they are involved in the study of spiritualism; a 
great mass of references, arguments, evidences, theories, 





“Death : its Causes and Phenomena. By H. Carrington and J. B., Meader. 


waited for arrangement and for deduction. The result is this 
book. It is bound in horrid, shiny black, stamped with the 
emblems of lamp and butterfly, and illustrated with certain 
post-mortem photographs, and with Richelieu’s mummified 
head—an object as ugly and as non-instructive as the skull of 
an ape. To the eye, this book is like an undertaker’s 
catalogue, and worse. Let us put aside the pleasure of the 
eye, and let us taste the joys of the mind. The book is 
divided into three parts : physiological, historical, and psycho- 
logical. The first part deals with the physical signs of death, 
the conditions which simulate death and bring the possibility 
of premature burial, the causes of old age and of death, and 
the nature of death. These 234 pages are, on the whole, 
carefully written, but they are inclined to err on the 
side of credulity, and contain some very bad sentences, 
eg. “The following gruesome experience, related by a 
French physician in the Paris Figaro, may be fact, 
not fiction,” and again, on the same page: “It bas been 
pretty authoritatively asserted that Mdlle. Rachel, the cele- 
brated actress, was embalmed while still alive.” It would be 
well to know, pretty authoritatively, how far she got in that 
process. Again, the statement that fruits and nuts, in their 
uncooked, primitive form, are “man’s natural food,” and will 
ward off diseases and old age, is merely childish; and we 
congratulate Mr. Meader that he made Mr. Carrington initial 
this statement and fetter it in brackets. Still, these and 
the like slovenly sentences do not entirely destroy the 
interest of the first 150 pages of the book. Then we 
come to the answers received to a circular letter asking, 
“What do you consider to be the real nature of death ?” 
None of the many answers is half so stupid as the question; 
that would be impossible; but some of them get a good way. 
To a question containing these three words, real, nature, and 
death, the proper answer is the paper-basket. Still, there is 
quiet merit in Dr. J. J. Putnam’s brevity: “My dear Sir, I 
have no special ideas to express upon the subject of death. 
Yours truly.” The bad answers are past quoting, but here 
are two sentences out of them: (1) “Death has always 
appeared to me to be simply the process through which the 
real Ego throws off or sheds the outer animal body of lower 
rates of vibration”; (2) “ Natural human death is the depart- 
ure from the human body of anthropino-bio-dynamic.” Then 
Mr. Carrington and Mr. Meader have each of them a chapter 
on his own “theory of the nature of death”; then comes a 
chapter “on the possible unification of our theories.” And so 
we scramble through to the end of Part One, with Mr. Meader 
assuring us that he is “personally convinced that natural 
death is a habit to which man has become addicted through 
countless centuries of anticipatory suggestion.” The italics 
are his : and so is the personal conviction. 


Part Two, which is only fifty-five pages, is a brief account of 
the philosophical and religious arguments in favour of 
immortality. It is hopelessly uncritical and overcrowded— 
a page given to Plato, a page to a lady of the name of Brittain, 
and half a page to “ Kant, Locke, and other metaphysicians.” 
It comes to the fair and expected conclusion that man’s faith 
in his own immortality is not conclusive evidence that he is 
immortal. This part of the book would be more valuable if 
the writers had a stronger sense of metaphysics; the common 
belief that we are immortal is founded, not only on our dislike 
of leaving off, but also on metaphysical principles. But the 
writers do well to state the fact that the merely popular 
arguments for human immortality may also be applied to the 
higher animals. 

It was for Part Three, pages 295-518, that the book was 
written. We come at last, after all this huddled mass of old 
cases, old observations, old hopes and fears, to the evidences 
of spiritualism. All else is mere padding; the heart of the 
book is these chapters on clairvoyance, planchette, apparitions, 
séances, and mediums. For one page given to Plato there 
are twenty to Eusapia Palladino, and forty-three to 
Mrs. Piper. Some of the wonders are worthless; it is im- 
possible to be interested in M. Baraduc’s gross photo- 
graphs of his wife’s dead body, with large balls of psychic 
mist hanging over it; for we read that these disembodied 
clouds proceeded to chase the experimenting widower from 
room to room, and we justly draw the line at that. Neither 
can we be interested in the very unphilosophical and idle 
notion that the soul, after all, may be material; it may take 
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half an ounce or so: these are the forgeries of an illogical 
mind. Neither is it easy to believe that Eusapia Palladino, 
that oft-detected cheat, is only cheating now and again. 
For who of us, if he were genuine, would trouble to cheat ? 
If A or B could really, now and again, make tables rise in 
air, and hands and faces come out of nothing, would A or 
B care to pretend to do it, once he had really done it? 
What man, having raised the dead, would sham to raise the 
dead ? But Mrs. Piper, who has never been caught cheating, 
does seem to have some power of getting at facts of which 
nobody tells her, and the Gurwood planchette story seems 
equally inexplicable on the ordinary lines of explanation. 
Only, through all the compelling stress of these and other 
good evidences of supernormality and of transcendental 
happenings, we still are looking for clear and precise evi- 
dence of personal individual existence after death. Even if 
it be true, as it certainly seems to be true, that Mrs. Piper 
says things which no living person could tell her, we may 
still doubt whether these things were told her by our dead. 
And we shut this book with a sense that the greater part 
of its contents is mere padding. 





AN EXAMPLE OF COMMUNAL CURRENCY.* 


THE story of the building of the Market-House in Guernsey 
is briefly as follows :—“ By the simple expedient of paying 
for the work in Government notes issued to the purveyors of 
material, the master workmen and the operatives, accepted as 
currency throughout the island, and eventually redeemed out 
of the annual market revenues, all tribute to the capitalist 
was avoided.” It was not unusual, Mr. Webb tells us, to find 
in some obscure debating club “an Owenite survivor or a 
Chartist veteran,” “humble disputants,” towhom “the Guernsey 
Market-House seemed, in some mysterious way, to bave been 
exempt from that servitude to previously accumulated capital 
in which the whole creation groaneth and travaileth.” In 
passing, we may remark that this phrase, quoted from Mr. 
Webb's preface, shows an inadequate recognition of the 
legitimate function of credit as an auxiliary to “previously 
accumulated capital,” and that the fact vitiates the 
whole of Mr. Webb’s comments on the episode. Mr. 
Webb at first was sceptical as to the event. Could 
such a thing happen, he wondered, in Guernsey, a place 
“not so far removed from the Lombard Street that 
Iknow?” “In all the writings of the economists...... 
I found no mention of this Phenix among market-houses. 
I fear that, too hastily, I dismissed the story as mythical.” 
The story, however, is told at some length, and with some 
very illuminating comments, in MacLeod’s Theory of Credit, 
vol, ii, Part L, p. 569, 2nd edition, 1894—the most obvious 
authority to which on such a subject it occurred to us to refer. 
Mr. Theodore Harris, at the instigation of the Co-operative 
Brotherhood Trust, has been to Guernsey, and here gives us a 
documented and very interesting account of the incident, and, 
as Mr. Webb remarks, “the myth of the veteran Owenite or 
Chartist . . . . isconfirmed by the documents.” Further, Mr. 
Harris’s narration is substantially the same as that told by 
MacLeod. Mr. Harris abstains from comment, and con- 
tents himself with a bare statement of fact, and it is not quite 
clear to us how far Mr. Webb endorses the view of the ‘‘ Owenite 
veteran.” ‘In face of this successful experiment,” he says, 
it “often seems so perplexingly foolish as to be inexplicable” 
that public bodies should borrow and pay interest. A few 
sentences further on Mr. Webb is warning the currency 
“crank” that “Guernsey could not have gone on equipping 
itself with endless municipal buildings as out of a bottomless 
purse. This is a trick which can only be played once. When 
the gold has once been withdrawn from currency and devoted 
to another use there is no more left with which to repeat the 
apparent miracle,” and he seems inclined to argue that the 
effect of the issue of paper money on prices is the only, or 
at least the main, test of failure or success. 

This seems to us an inadequate view, and leaves out of 
account the usefulness of a legitimate creation of credit. We 
would, however, refer the reader to the passage in MacLeod 
which we have already mentioned for a very clear explanation 
of the principles involved. 
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The case is somewhat confused by the fact that the States 
of Guernsey issued paper money, not only for the building of 
their Market-House, which became a revenue-yielding asset, 
able to redeem the credit so created, but for various other 
municipal purposes which were not directly remunerative, 
The Meat-Market notes were created for a legitimate purpose, 
and were redeemed, and when that purpose was served left 
the currency in statu quo. The incident had presumably 
little or no effect on the general curreney. It was the issue of 
the notes for which no similar provision was made that 
brought on the dissatisfaction which, after controversy, ended 
in the States agreeing some years later to redeem £15,000 of 
paper money, and undertaking to issue no more. The Market- 
House Estimate was for £5,500. This, as we understand it, 
was redeemed, but, even with the subsequent redemption of 
£15,000, notes of the value of some £40,000 still circulate in 
Guernsey. Mr. MacLeod’s comment on the Meat-Mariet- 
House transaction seems to us to elucidate the matter very 
clearly, “the limit of credit in this case,” he says, “ being ex- 
actly the same as in the former case—namely, the power oi tle 
proceeds of the work to redeem the credit.” He goes on to 
refer to the Scottish banks and their one-pound notes. “* ‘They 
have done,” he says, “on a gigantic scale exactly what was 
done by the Guernsey Meat-Market and other notes.” ‘lhe 
great merit of the Scottish banking system has. been that the 
cash credits, which their note issue facilitated, were constantly 
being redeemed or shown to be in a position to be redeemed, 
and only regranted or continued for enterprise which, us 
experience showed, was likely to prove remunerative. All such 
transactions are, of course, conducted on commercial 
principles, and the fact is a check on the issue of credit. There 
is, and can be, no such check in the case of a municipality. If 
paper is issued for undertakings which are only indirectly 
profitable there soon comes a limit to what the public will 
absorb, and this seems to have been the experience of 
Guernsey. In the case of the market they hit on a sound 
commercial venture, and the patriotic islanders, whose action 
gave the transaction an appearance of gratuity, accepted as 
currency the municipal paper ; but when the authorities began 
to make this a practice in their finance the position was voted 
intolerable and came toan end. Municipalities at the present 
time issue short bills, and thus form a sort of floating debt, 
but these are sold by them under discount, and, of course, are not 
gratuitous. The power of municipalities to issue notes 
to any large amount gratuitously is not only legally, 
but economically, impossible. The incident, we are afraid, 
leaves the paradoxer who is seeking a plan for the 
gratuitous use of capital in the same forlorn position as 
his congeners the circle-squarer and the perpetual-motioner. 
Mr. Webb is a little mysterious as to the intentions of his 
author and of the Co-operative Brotherhood. We are, thus 
far, much obliged to him for his rescue from oblivion of this 
interesting but not very important transaction, but we hope he 
is not coming forward as a gratuitous capital man. It is 
significant that for an example of a municipal banking 
success we have to go back nearly a century (these events took 
place between 1815-1837), to the little island of Guernsey, toa 
venture that only involved the modest sum of £5,500, and to a 
transaction which, on analysis, proves to be an imitation by a 
trading municipality of what is infinitely better done every 
day and all day by ordinary commercial means. 

We cannot agree that there is anything in it to warrant 
Mr. Webb’s conclusion that “ the whole business of banking 
should be conducted by the Government itself,” or that the 
business of the Lombard Street “that he knows” is likely to 
be much affected by his and Mr. Harris’s discovery, 





SOME BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN.* 
Mr. CALVERT is a thorough-going admirer of Spain and the 
Spaniard. “The nobility of his [the Spaniard’s] character has 
been kept unsullied by kis reverence for the dignity of human 
nature.” Who, we should like to know, would venture to say as 
much for his own country and countrymen, whether he were 
Briton, Frenchman, or German? How perverse the ordering 
of events when we find that this noble creature has fallen 
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from the highest place in Europe to the lowest, has lost the 
most magnificent of colonial empires, and has for his home 
the poorest and most ill kept of all civilized countries! But 
we can account for Mr. Calvert’s enthusiasm. We feel some- 
thing of it as we look through his two splendid volumes and 
admire the Spain which he pictures for us, Spain rich with the 
magnificence—somewhat faded now, but still compelling 
admiration—of tbree civilizations, that of her own palmy days, 
of the Moor, and of the Roman. “An album of Spanish 
views and objects, supplemented with a running com- 
mentary” is his own modest description of his book. 
As such we can admire it without reserve. Seventeen 
hundred illustrations are an adequate provision even for a land 
so rich in the picturesque. Merely to run through the 
names is an impressive experience. Among the thirty-seven 
which we see in the “ Contents” of vol. i. we find Toledo, the 
Escorial, Leon, Burgos, Valladolid, Saragossa, Aranjuez, 
Ciudad Real, Merida, Navarre, and Barcelona; in the 
twenty of vol. ii, Lerida, Tarragona, Saguntum, Cordova, 
Seville, Cadiz, and Granada. Can any country show a list so 
full of varied association? Mr, Calvert has spared no pains 
to do full justice to his subject, and has accomplished a great 
success. 

Messrs. Chapman and Buck’s book is mainly concerned 
with sport, and while they keep to this subject they 
are doubtless to be trusted. Outside of it they are capable of 
writing something like nonsense. What, for instance, can be 
made out of such a sentence as this, “ A coal mine is planked 
down in the midst of sylvan beauties to save some hypothetic 
penny-a-ton (as per prospectus)” ? You must “ plank down” 
your coal mine where there is coal, and sylvan beauties have 
to disappear. But when our authors get among the birds and 
beasts of the country, among stags, and ibexes, and chamois, 
and wild boars—there are even wild camels, if one has the 
lack to see them—among bustards, eagles, and flamingoes, and 
wild fowl of many kinds, they are manifestly experts. So they 
are, it would seem, when they leave the “ unexplored” for that 
very much explored region, the bull-fight. In what they say 
about the moral of the thing they are no wiser than one might 
expect, but they are manifestly at home on the subject. The 
chapter on “ Las Hurdes” must not be passed without notice. 
The savages of Estremadura, as they are described here, are 
the disgrace of Spain. One could hardly believe that such an 
infamy existed in Europe. 

Mr. Bensusan has given us a delightful book, one, too, 
which is evidently the outcome of a long and varied personal 
experience. He leaves to others to describe by pen or pencil 
the outside of Spain, though of this, too, he gives us a little 
glimpse now and then; he tells us how the Spaniard lives, 
what his cafés are like, and what kind of a kitchen he has at 
home; what he does in town and what in the country; he has 
a chapter on the Spanish student, not so happy a being as 
Longfellow shows him to us, and another on railways—in 
neither is the Spaniard seen at his best. He deals, too, with 
more difficult subjects. There are three chapters on the 
Church, too large a subject to be dealt with here. Mr. Bensusan 
expresses himself with moderation, but his sympathies are not 
with the ecclesiustical rulers of Spain. Then there is a 
chapter on “ Lotteries,” which makes distressing reading. 
We have not “come out of Egypt” very long, and our betting 
rings are much on the same lines, only we do not fill our 
exchequer with this evil-smelling coin. We heartily com- 
mend Mr. Bensusan’s volume to our readers. 

Mr. Wood's Truth about Spain tells us, as might be expected, 
not a few things which we are sorry to read. Of the Church, 
he manifestly holds—and is certainly not singular in holding— 
the opinion that its dominance is not for the good of Spain. 
He has much to say also about Spanish politics, about the 
educational system, about the railways and post-oflices, and 
about the revenue—* contraband and fraud are inseparable 
from Spanish Customs ”—and what we know about the history 
of our own Custom houses makes us not disinclined to believe 
it. The book, as a whole, may be described as controversial. 
We cannot deal with it in detail in such space as we 
ave able to give. But it is certainly a book to be con- 
sulted. 

Mr. O'Reilly gives the other side of the question. He, too, 
desires, we do not doubt, to tell “the truth about Spain,” but 
it is certainly a very different “truth” from Mr. Wood's. 
“The average Spaniard ...... is loyal to his God, to his 





King, and to himself.” But then, even the Inquisition is an 
admirable institution in his eyes; « little hard, perhaps, on 
Jews and Moors, but otherwise humane. We wonder whether 
Mr. O'Reilly has ever read Dr. Lea’s History of the Inquisition 
in Spain. 





LETTERS ON AMPHIBIOUS WARS.* 

Ir is well within the memory of comparatively young men 
that the writings of an American seaman roused, or perhaps 
it would be better to say reawakened, the people of this country 
to an understanding of all that is implied in the term Sea 
Power. The subject had, of course, been closely studied by 
experts, but it required the genius of Captain Mahan to bring 
home to the average man the vital importance of the fleet and 
the vast political and commercial results which may be traced to 
Trafalgar. But for Captain Mahan it would have been 
almost impossible for any Government to bring in Naval 
Estimates amounting to nearly £45,000,000; now the 
one thing no Government can risk is to let it be 
proved that they are trifling with the Navy. Nevertheless, 
both public and expert opinion are still in a somewhat fluid 
condition, and very diverse doctrines are preached with regard 
to the power of a navy: first to prevent that form of an 
invasion known as a raid; secondly, to force an enemy to 
make peace. 

In his Letters on Amphibious Wars General Aston has pro- 
vided a quantity of material bearing directly upon these 
problems, and, without claiming for him the originality of 
thought and literary gifts of a Mahan, it may be said that he 
has carried the study of warfare a step beyond the point 
reached by purely naval writers. His object has not been to 
put forward his own views, but, by a detailed examination 
of recent wars in which naval and military forces have been 
engaged, to enable his readers to form their own opinions 
as to the limitations of either arm and the increase of 
power obtained when both work in judicious co-opera- 
tion. 

For this purpose he has chosen the war in Chile in 1891 ; 
the Spanish-American War of 1898; the Chino-Japanese War 
of 1894-5; and the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. So far 
as concerns the possible war which will be uppermost in the 
minds of most of those to whom these letters are addressed, 
the examples selected by General Aston suffer from the defect 
that, in all four cases, the naval operations were terribly one- 
sided. The inefficiency of one of the two combatants con- 
tributed largely to his ultimate defeat. That is an advantage 
upon which we most certainly cannot count if we should find 
ourselves engaged in a war with a European Power. This defect 
is, however, no fault of General Aston’s. He has given us the 
best and, except in the case of the Russo-Japanese War, the 
latest material. In his last example he is careful to explain 
that, at the time he wrote, no really trustworthy account of 
the naval operations had been made public. The publication of 
the first volume of our own Official History, compiled by the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, and of the French translation 
of the Japanese official account of the naval war adds very 
censiderably to our knowledge; but General Aston will hardly 
have found it necessary to revise in any way the broad features 
which he has sketched out. 

It would not be possible to follow General Aston through 
the various phases of amphibious warfare: the embarkation, 
transportation by sea, and disembarkation of troops ; thetactical 
effect of naval action upon land battles, as at the Yalu in 1894 
and 1904, and at Nan Shan in the latter year ; or the strategical 
effect of a fleet upon a whole campaign, as, for instance, at 
Port Arthur, where the capture of the Russian ships cost the 
Japanese a loss of about a hundred thousand of her soldiers. 
These are all points upon which General Aston’s letters form 
a very suitable basis of study, but which are too technical for 
concise treatment. There is, however, one very important 
point to which the author draws attention in his first chapter. 
The Chilian War of 1891 was the result of a conflict between 
President Balmaceda anda Liberal majority in Congress. The 
Congressionalists were supported at the outset by practically 
the whole navy, and the Balmacedists by the army; never- 
theless, during the first few days of the war the President's 
supporters succeeded in moving a body of troops by sea to 
two of the northern ports. In commenting upon this feat 
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General Aston asks the imaginary recipient of his letters to 
pay special attention to it 

“on account of the controversy which sometimes rages about the 
question whether the troops of a weaker naval power can be moved 
by sea at the outbreak of war. . . What I am quite 
certain about is that, when you have studied other amphibious 
wars, you will never be tempted to dogmatize on the question, 
either on one side or the other. We find many recent examples 
of military expeditionary forces crossing the sea, both to friendly 
and hostile destinations, before their own navies had succeeded in 
obtaining definite sea command even in local waters, and it seems 
to be mainly a question of nerve on the part of those responsible 
for ordering such movements.” 

No apology need be made for quoting this passage at length. 
The point is of vital importance to this country, whether 
acting on the offensive or on the defensive; and, while taking 
to heart General Aston’s hint about a definite expression of 
opinion, it will be well to remember that in war resolute rulers 
will take almost any risk if the possible results of success are 
sufficiently tempting. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
Mr. Catozza Money has published a new edition of his 
Riches and Poverty, which first appeared in 1905, and he 
must be congratulated on having produced an extremely read- 
able volume, in spite of the severity of the subject with which 
he deals. He has certainly handled his figures with great 
skill, and succeeded in bringing out from a mass of statistics 
various clearly defined statements. The main purpose of the 
volume is to demonstrate that the wealth of Great Britain is 
very unequally distributed. It may be thought that this pro- 
position hardly needed demonstration, but no harm is done in 
showing, or attempting to show, as nearly as possible what 
the inequalities amount to. Unfortunately, a good many of 
the data on which Mr. Money relies in support of his dramatic 
conclusions are themselves a matter of speculation. He, of 
course, gives reasons for the various assumptions he makes. 
Nevertheless-they remain assumptions, and therefore, though 
we may readily accept Mr. Chiozza Money’s main proposition 
that the few are too rich and the many are too poor, we must 
still regard with suspicion the precise proportion upon 
which he lays so much stress. Nor is he always con- 
sistent with himself. For example, in the earlier portion 
of the book, on page 50, he states that “the station- 
ariness of wages is a fact which closely demands the atten- 
tion of the nation,” whereas on page 331 he states that 
the wages of manual workers have risen from £30 per head in 
1867 to £46 15s. per head at the present time, and that 
simultaneously the purchasing power of money has consider- 
ably increased. There is here a remarkable discrepancy which 
is not sufficiently removed by the explanation that in the 
earlier reference he was dealing only with the last few years. 
If it be true that the whole increase of wages which, according to 
Mr. Chiozza Money, has occurred in the last forty years was 
due to the earlier twenty or thirty years, and none of it to the 
last ten years, various interesting questions arise, for it is in the 
last ten years that Parliament has been indulging in just that 
kind of socialistic legislation which is Mr. Money’s ideal. On 
one point we are glad to find that Mr. Money gives not the least 
support to the Liberal Party with which he works in Parlia- 
ment. He is profoundly scornful of the suggestion that the 
mere taxing of Land Values will make a new heaven on earth. 
He points out that the rent of land represents a very small 
portion of the total wealth of the community, and he shows 
that even where rents are highest, as in the centre of London, 
“the capitalist and not the landlord takes the lion’s share of 
the unearned increment.” He also strongly combats the idea 
that any social advantage is gained by trying to compel the 
owners of vacant land near towns to sell against their will, 
arguing that it is far better that these vacant plots should 
remain as lungs for the growingtown. The main error under- 
lying the whole volume is the assumption, made again and 
again, that the manual worker of to-day himself produces all 
the wealth of the world, and is therefore entitled to the whole 
product. To take one illustration, the idea that the multiple 
conveniences afforded by the London and North Western 
Railway are entirely due to the exertions of the existing staff 
is almost ridiculous. They are at least as much due to the 
foresight and, if Mr. Money will pardon the phrase, to the 
self-denial of people, many of them poor, who deliberately 
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spent their money on bridges and tunnels, cuttings and embank. 
ments, instead of upon personal pleasures. It may be added 
that a considerable portion of the book is devoted to practical 
problems of taxation, and, incidentally, Mr. Money makes the 
remark that other Governments possess far more corporate 
property than the Government of the United Kingdom; 
“Save in its power to levy taxes, the United Kingdom asa 
State is one of the poorest in the world.” It does not seem 
to have occurred to Mr. Money that it is possibly this very 
fact which makes the United Kingdom, in proportion to its 
size, the richest country in the world; but then, Mr. Chiozza 
Money is a Socialist, and concludes his book with the advocacy 
of complete Socialism, by which he means, as we mean, the 
possession and control by the State of all the instruments of 
production and distribution. 





THE WOMAN’S BOOK.* 

Many people and things are frankly advertised in this rather 
unwieldy volume, from furniture shops to the ways of the 
militant Suffragettes, who are praised for lending “vim” to 
“the cause.” This method of compiling a book of reference 
has the advantage of a certain convenience, and allows it to 
be published at a low price, but it also has the drawback of 
rendering it ephemeral. Prices vary from time to time, and 
who would consult a last year’s catalogueif a newone were within 
reach? Fashions change in “movements” as well asin dress, 
and parts of this book will often need renewal if the advertise- 
ments are to be of real use tothe reader. But the best and most 
interesting articles do not depend on fashion. First comes a 
section on “The House,” in which many useful points are 
discussed, that should be helpful to people who are house- 
hunting, as they will be reminded of certain things, very 
necessary to health and comfort, but which are sometimes 
forgotten in the heat of the chase. Next we have some quite 
excellent pages on the management of a household, followed 
by general remarks on the ordinary work of a housewife, and 
a great deal of detailed advice about servants, from their 
engagement to their dismissal. The reader who has arrived 
at a comfortable middle age, and to whom the business 
of housekeeping has become second nature, may find 
these articles too elementary; but the woman who can 
remember certain former struggles with her own in- 
efficiency as well as that of her maids will not despise 
even a model advertisement for a “cook general.” 
“Treatment of Servants” and “ Duties of Servants” are also 
useful articles. We would particularly draw the reader's 
attention to the lists of work which are given here. It is 
foolish to expect a young servant to work without guidance 
and a mistress who wishes for a smoothly running household 
will do well to study these lists of work for each day in the 
week, in every part of the house, and to adapt them to her own 
needs. The “Guide to Household Work,” which minutely 
describes various cleaning operations, removals, and the 
shutting-up of a house, is also well worth careful con 
sideration. “Food and the Kitchen,” followed by a large 
number of useful receipts, is also a valuable part of the book. 
Then come good articles on “The Table,” *‘ Household Linen,” 
“ Laundry Work,” “Dress and its Choice and Care,” and “Home 
Dressmaking.” The advice given on the “ Management of 
Money” is thoroughly practical and wise, and much misery 
would be avoided if everybody paid accounts with the regu- 
larity here recommended. The section on “ The Ghild ” is also 
very good, and we note the advice to mothers not to leave off 
reading aloud to their children, even when they can read to 
themselves. A book of this kind would not be complete 
without its “ Etiquette and Social Guide,” and a brave attempt 
is made to steer the reader through the intricacies of 
“table manners” (such as asparagus exting), visiting cards, and 
other mysteries. In the articles on “ Health,” “Home Nars- 
ing,” and “ First Aid” we are on more solid ground, and the 
advice given may be followed with advantage. After articles 
on “Travel,” ‘Home Pets, “Gardening,” &&., we come to 
“Careers for Women,” in which the training, salaries, and 
prospects in various professions are shortly given. The book 
ends with a few useful tables, postal information, and an 
index. 


* The Woman's Book: Containing Everything a Woman ought to Know. Edited 
by Florence Jack, Principal of the School of Domestic Arts, Edinburgh, an! 
Rita Strauss, assisted by many expert contributors. London: T. C, and E. v. 
Jack, (3s, 6d, net.] 
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THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM.* 


Mr. anv Mrs. Wess take the opportunity of a further 
jesue of their History of T'rade Unionism to write a new intro- 
ductory chapter. The greater part of this consists of an 
indictment of the Osborne judgment. The highest Court of 
Appeal has now laid it down as law that “Mr. Osborne, a 
member of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, was 
entitled to restrain that trade union from making a levy on 
its members (and from using any of its funds) for the purpose 
of supporting the Labour Party or maintaining Members of 
Parliament” (p. 8). The case has been argued at length, 
snd decided by the proper tribunal in the ordinary course of 
law,and, on the legal point, the verdict of six judges must 
perforce weigh more than the able argument of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb. Apart from the technicalities of the decision, it may 
be worth while to consider why so much importance is attached 
to it. This we can see by a reference to the volume now before 
us. On p. 280 the authors write: “We shall hereafter have 
occasion to show that this universal aspiration of trade 
unionism — the enforcement of membership — stands, 
in our opinion, on the same footing as the enforce- 
ment of citizenship.” The preceding and following 
paragraphs give instances where, by various coercive devices, 
having the object of excluding the non-society man from his 
employment, this policy has been carried into effect. The 
“hereafter” in the text quoted refers probably to a subse- 
quent work, entitled Industrial Democracy, where, in a note 
on p. 213, we are informed that, “with the growth of legal 
freedom for trade unions to employ peaceful and really more 
effective sanctions, this resort to lynch law has died out. We 
know personally of no instance in which, during the present 
generation, physical force has been used to compel trade 
unionism.” This claim to a monopoly of employment has in 
many of the more powerful unions been successfully main- 
tained, and naturally, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb point out (p. 35), 
the successful monopolists have increased their following. 
“Generally speaking, the strong have become stronger, whilst 
those who were weak are now weaker than they were.” The 
statement discloses a very real issue which confronts the 
trade-union policy as a whole. How does the monopoly main- 
tained in the better-paid trades affect the mass of excluded 
labour which, of necessity, is confined to the overstocked, 
unskilled, and badly remunerated portion of the labour 
market ? Is this policy not an unjust confinement of the 
lower grades of labour, a restriction on the production 
of that wealth to which labour has to look for an 
increased demand for its services and for an improvement 
in the remuneration and conditions of its work? No such 
misgiving, as we understand it, has been in Mr. Osborne’s 
mind. Rightly or wrongly, he acquiesced in this claim to a 
monopoly—“ this universal aspiration of trade unionism”— 
so long as the action of his union was confined to the control 
of the relations between employer and employed. Obviously, 
however, he and every Conservative and Liberal trade unionist 
who is not a Socialist is placed in a dilemma involving great 
hardship when he is called on to subscribe to a political 
programme which he abhors. This threatened schism, though 
it does not arise out of any repudiation of the principal 
monopoly—that of employment—claimed by the trade union, 
obviously betokens a spirit of revolt and inquiry which may 
go far to shatter the alliance between the Socialist and 
the Trade Unionist parties. Mr. Osborne’s independence of 
spirit has led him to revolt against the political tyranny 
which the Socialist capture of the trade-union machinery 
has forced upon him. He, or perhaps another, may now 
be led to question in its industrial aspects the whole 
monopolistic policy of these institutions, and may even come to 
the conclusion that it would be more to the interest of the 
workmen to trust to the wealth-creating influence of 
the open market and to the increased demand for labour 
which the multiplicity and facility of exchange would 
necessarily oceasion. The demand of the unemployed for the 
thmgs and services which they have no money to purchase 
can only be made effective by allowing them to carry what 
they do possess—namely, their services—to any market in 
which these can be sold. The free market is the only con- 
ceivable organization which is able to give the raw material of 
lJahour mobility and economic purpose—the qualities re- 





* The History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb, New 
edition ; tenth thousand, London: Longmans and Co. [7s. 6d. net.] 














quired to give it value. What we need is not an 
increase but a relaxation of the spirit of monopoly if the 
flow of labour is to be allowed to ascend into the higher 
employments. The cause of high wages and of improved con- 
ditions of toil is sufficiently guaranteed, first, by the increased 
purchase power which such a policy would create, and, secondly, 
by the greater mobility of labour which would enable it con- 
tinuously and with decreasing friction to be perpetually 
moving from the ill-paid to the better-paid employments. 
Such a belief in the beneficence and equity of liberty is the 
only method by which we can triumph over the plausible 
assumptions of Socialism. Mr. Osborne’s protest may bring 
him to this, and on its merits deserves our sympathy and 
support. The eagerness of Mr. and Mrs. Webb to suppress 
his revolt is testimony to the importance of the issue at 
stake. They believe in the right of the trade union to “the 
enforcement of membership,” and they recognize in Mr. 
Osborne’s action a spirit which seems to question this 
cherished monopoly. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE FIRST DUKE AND DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 


The First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. By the author of 
“A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby.” (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—Not the least interesting thing about the “ First Duke ” is 
that he was a grandson of “ Bess of Hardwick.” His mother was 
an Ogle, and, of course, an heiress—she would not otherwise 
have been the wife of one of Bess’s sons. He spent four years at 
Cambridge, and seems to have enjoyed them little, went abroad 
with Sir Henry Wootton, and married, according to family custom, 
an heiress, who brought him, if we translate the figures into 
modern money, some £10,000 a year. At the age of twenty-eight 
he was created Viscount Mansfield, for a consideration : this seems 
to have been the cancelling of debts due to him from the King. 
The money for purchased honours is now paid to party 
funds, and it may be doubted whether the change is 
for the better. In 1629 he became Earl of Newcastle. 
There is little to be said about him till we come to 
the Civil War period. He was made commander of the four 
northern counties and governor of Newcastle, and as long as the 
war lasted he served with energy and with general credit: at 
Marston Moor his “ Whitecoats” particularly distinguished them- 
selves. Not long after he left England, to enter upon the second 
act of his life. He had done with soldiering, and was to become 
a man of letters. This change suited his second marriage. 
Margaret Lucas, Maid of Honour to Henrietta Maria, was an 
authoress, and, indeed, of superior rank, at least if quantity be 
zonsidered, to her husband. ‘The story of the two, neither of 
them at all great, but certainly characteristic of their time, is 
full of interesting things, and is well told here, though with an 
occasional flippancy on serious subjects. 














REMINISCENCES OF ADMIRAL MONTAGU. 
Reminiscences of Admiral Montagu. By Admiral the Hon 
Victor A. Montagu, C.B. (Edward Arnold, 15s. net.)—No one 
can complain of a want of variety in these reminiscences. The 
Admiral tells us about notable people, political and fashionable, 
from Royalty downwards, and about the Service : for he was a mid- 
shipman on board the ‘ Raleigh,’ “the last man-of-war that ever 
sailed out of Portsmouth harbour” ; he was with the Fleet in the 
Crimean War; he served in the Naval Brigade in the Indian 
Mutiny, and had not a few interesting experiences in after years 
while holding independent commands. Such is the story of how 
he weathered a hurricane off the island of Dominica. The 
barometer had behaved unusually, and he prudently took pre- 
cautions. In an hour or so the hurricane came, at first howling 
through the rigging while it was quite calm on deck. The plan 
followed was to go full speed away from the land, a course which 
the wind happily favoured. By the time it shifted the ship was 
fifty miles away. When he got back to Dominica he found the 
island entirely wrecked. A curious detail in the story is that the 
ship, the ‘ Garnet’ (a corvette), was on a quite useless errand. The 
year before an American ship had saluted the British flag at 
St. John, New Brunswick, and the salute had not been returned 
for want of proper guns. Now the omission was to be made good. 
The ‘Garnet’ was sent from West Indian warmth to icy St. John; 
the coal bill_came to more than £1,000; two men died of exposure 
to the cold, alid, as we have seen, the ‘ Garnet’ herself might easily 
have been lost. Then we hear about sport—shooting and fishing, 
hunting and racing and yachting; and then, in the last chapter 
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but one, we have a sudden change of subject. The admiral gives 
some excellent advice to all who would try to make a little money 
in the City, and the advice is the familiar DON’T. “ Never was 
such a place for disappointments as the City,” says a character in 
Dickens, or something to that effect. And Admiral Montagu 
also, we gather, “has been in Arcadia.” He has certainly written 
a very pleasant book. 








BELGIUM AND THE BELGIANS. 

Belgium and the Belgians. By DemetriusC. Boulger. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 6s. net.)—This is a volume of the “ Countries 
and Peoples” Series. Belgium, as such, has but a brief history, 
still some years short of a century. But it is linked on with other 
histories which go far back and are full of significance. 
Mr. Boulger, in the title to his first chapter, describes the present 
Stateas “a product of mediwevalism moulded by modern 
influences”; and the phrase finds ample illustration in the 
histories which follow—Brussels, Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent, and 
Liége. This consideration must be in our minds when we 
look at the present condition of the country as it is 
described in Mr. Boulger’s chapters. The most interesting of these 
are, naturally, “Party Politics”—Mr. Boulger thinks that the 
long domination of the Clericals is nearing its end—“ Religion in 
Belgium,” “The Flemish Movement,” and “Literature and 
Journalism.” But the whole book is well worth reading. There 
is a notable chapter on “'I'he Congo.” Mr. Boulger has fears about 
the future. Can Belgium manage so great a business? The 
financial future is somewhat uncertain, to say the least, and it 
may be doubted whether the Belgian taxpayer will care for a 
colony which costs money. Here, in England, we balance a great 
many accounts, with a generally favourable result, put up 
with losses, and are ready to make sacrifices. If we had but one 
colony, we should certainly like it to pay its way. 








TWO VOLUMES OF LAW STORIES. 

Pie Powder. By a Circuit Tramp. (John Murray. 5s. net.)— 
“Pie Powder” is equivalent to “Dust from the Law Courts,” 
and the “Dust” has been swept together by a member of the 
Western Circuit. Very pungent it is: law stories are often ex- 
cellent, only to be surpassed by stories clerical, and without the 
suspicion of irreverence that sometimes goes with the latter. 
Some people think the circuit system means much waste of time. 
Possibly it does; and the rapidity of railway communication on 
the one hand and the extended jurisdiction of the County Courts 
on the other have diminished its raison d’étre. Meanwhile it has 
the merit of bringing into existence such a book as this, amusing 
and not without some hints here and there of serious meaning. 
There are good stories in it; there are reminiscences of able men, 
not all of them known to the world in general, but all significant 
names to those who are in or near the legal circle. Lord Justice 
Bowen, for instance, cannot have been forgotten He was one of the 
most accomplished of men, and wit was not the least of his accom- 
plishments. “Truth will leak outeven in an affidavit” was one of his 
obiter dicta, It was he who suggested the change of the affected 
modesty of “Conscious as we are of our own deficiencies ” into the 
more genuine “Conscious as we are of each other’s deficiencies.” 
He, too, saw this alleviation in the position of Daniel in the den 
of lions, that, at the worst, when the dreadful banquet was over, 
he should not have to return thanks. Then there are stories of 
the past, how Erskine, for instance, in a fine flight of eloquence 
declared that the reputation of a cheesemonger in the City of 
London was “like the bloom of a peach—breathe on it, and it is 
gone!” More robust was the reputation of the man of whom his 
advocate said: “My client has been three times convicted of 
fraud, and now brings this action, very properly, to vindicate his 
character.” Some stories have got in we scarcely know how, but 
we are glad to see them. Such is that of the examinee, who said 
that the Syrian archer on a memorable occasion drew his bow at a 
venture, missed it, but hit King Ahab ; explaining in a note that 
a venture was a small kind of antelope found in Palestine. The 
“Tramp ” is evidently a scholar, but we venture to disagree with 
him when he says that the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero 
“have become dry bones.".——The Light Side of the Law, by 
George A. Macdonald (Cassell and Co. 6s.), is a book of the same 
kind as that just noticed. Perhaps the practical element 
predominates—the chapter “ Lady Carteret makes her will ” might 
very well be a true story; so, too, might “The Confidence Trick.” 
There is a good chapter, too, on “ The Unpopularity of Solicitors ” : 
it touches some weak points in the Law. On the other hand, we 
do not feel so strongly that the writer is describing things of 
which he has had his part. There is less of personal reminis- 
cence. 





——____., 


THREE VOLUMES OF THE “HOME UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE.” 

We would call the attention of our readers to the “Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge” (Williams ang 
Norgate, 1s. net per vol.), which is appearing under the joint 
editorship of Mr. Herbert Fisher, Professor Gilbert Murray, and 
Professor J. Arthur Thompson. Three volumes of the series are 
now before us. Mr. William 8S. Bruce writes on Polar Ezploration, 
He is an expert in the subject, which he has practically studied 
since 1892 in the field as well as in the study, having made two 
voyages in Antarctic and seven in Arctic regions. “The personal 
note predominates,” as he says in the preface, and this certainly 
makes the book more interesting. His account, for instance, of 
the excitement, not without great perils, it must be understood, 
of trawling, of the process itself and of the gathering in of the 
results, is a thing to be remembered. He looks upon the polar 
phenomena with the eye of the observer of Nature, and what he hag 
to say has a charm of its own, notless potent than that which attaches 
to the narrative of the navigator.——Modern Geography, by MarianI, 
Newbigin, isan exposition of thescience as itis now taught. Nature, 
we may say, comes first and man second. Geological conditions, 
climate and weather, the distribution of plants, the fauna of 
various regions, the races of man, the distribution of minerals—all 
leading to the localization of industries and the growth of towns— 
are the chief subjects dealt with. All this is deeply interesting; 
and one reflects, as one reads, how different is the geography of 
to-day from that of thirty or forty years ago. Finally we have 
A Short History of War and Peace, by G. H. Perris. Mr. Perris 
has compressed into his two hundred and fifty pages an amazing 
amount of history, handling every subject that he treats with 
much skill. He begins with primitive man, takes us rapidly 
through the stories of the great empires, ancient and modern, and 
brings us down to the great question of Peace and War as it now 
confronts us. 








RES PAULINAE. 

Res Paulinae. Edited by jthe Rev. R. B. Gardiner and John 
Lupton, M.A. (St. Paul’s School, West Kensington.) — This 
volume celebrates the eighth half-century of St. Paul’s School, 
a period marked by the revolution, so to call it, of 1884, when the 
School was removed from its old quarters in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard to its present spacious habitat in West Kensington, and grew 
in numbers from the “hundred-and-fifty-and-tbree” of the 
Miraculous Draught to the six hundred which it now educates. 
A few years before the move had come a change of rule. Dr, 
Kynaston had been Head Master for thirty-eight years. He was 
an accomplished man, an excellent scholar, with a rare faculty 
of verse, English and Latin—his poem written for the Anni- 
versary of 1859 is quite admirable—but he was an indifferent 
Head Master: he was given to long monologues into which his 
pupils could easily divert him, and he very rarely looked over 
exercises. He was succeeded by one of the most efficient 
of teachers, a man to be ranked with Arnold and 
Ridding, Frederick William Walker. Mr. V. M. Coutts-Trot- 
ter’s account of him is one of the most interesting things 
in the volume. One of his specialities was that he did not expend 
his energies on teaching the Head Form: he saw that the whole 
School, indeed, every boy, got his due. The book is full, indeed, of 
interesting things, and tells us about many interesting men. Of 
the many names which we might mention we shall give only one, 
C. J. Cornish, known to many readers of the Spectator, but, quite 
possibly, unknown to even more who have found the greatest 
pleasure in what he wrote; he contributed to these columns, for 
not a few years, articles on subjects of Natural History. His 
memory at St. Paul’s is kept green by the Field Club, which he 
founded at the suggestion, or certainly with the active help, of 
Walker. Anyone who fears the bureaucratic system with which 
we are now threatened—and still more those who have not learnt 
to fear it—should read the story of the long conflict between the 
Charity Commissioners and the Governors of the School. They 
did their best—unconsciously of course—to ruin the School, but 
were, happily, beaten in the end. 








AT THE BACK OF THINGS. 

At the Back of Things. By Hugh B. Chapman. (Duckworth and 
Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Chapman takes various proverbial sayings 
and makes them texts for as many essays or discourses—they 
have a certain touch of the spoken address about them. The first 
is “ Where there’s a will there’s a way”; the last is Honi soit 
qui mal y pense. We do not think that he is always right in his 
comments or even his interpretations. We do not see, for instance, 
how the evil of using good things for our own purposes and spoi!- 
ing what was intended to be a channel of blessing is to be 
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connected with the motto of the Garter. Now and then there is 
a mistake in a detail. The hero of the spider story was not “a 
canny Scot,” but a Norman noble. Sometimes, too, Mr. Chapman 
seems to go out of his way to belittle causes which he happens to 
jislike. “A man may think it right to prattle about the two- 
Power standard,” as our author courteously puts it, and yet be 
juite in earnest about righteousness and truth. Shall we 
he nearer to these high objects if we allow ourselves to be starved 
into a humiliating peace ? Is this Mr. Chapman’s idea of a national 
policy? Whata pity it is that a man who evidently means well, 
and hag no little capacity for doing well, cannot refrain from 
such pettinesses. 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. With Introduction and Notes. 
By William Henry Hudson, (George G. Harrap and Co. 1s. 6d, 
net.)—This isa volume of “ The Elizabethan Shakespeare,” which 
is to give us the text of the First Folio. The facts that concern 
the Shakespeare text may be very briefly stated. Of fourteen plays 
there are editions in quarto, all of them unauthorized; of two 
more there are incomplete editions in the same form. The First 
Folio gives these two in complete form, the fourteen, and twenty 
more for which it is the sole authority. And it was, we must 
remember, with all its faults, the work of Shakespeare’s friends. 
And here we have it as it stands. Much of it reads like the 
modernized text with which we are familiar. Such archaisms as 
“ starrie,” “ bogge,” “ crowes,” “ hearte,” even “eie-bals role” do 
not trouble us when we read, though they have a curious look. 
Where a word is really obsolete as “mafe ” for “hit,” the Editor 
gives the modern equivalent in the margin. Various changes in 
the “Globe” text (the textus receptus, as it may be called) are 
given in footnotes ; there is a list of emendations and conjectures 
of the various editions; a glossary, and an ample annotation, with 
notices of date of composition and other introductory matter. 
The Editor deserves the thanks of all readers of Shakespeare, 








THE GOLDEN LAND. 

The Golden Land. By A. E. Copping. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
63.)—Mr. Copping gives as a sub-title to his book “The True 
Story of British Settlers in Canada,” and it is a very fair descrip- 
tion of its contents. He has collected his materials in the usual 
way, travelling from place to place and hearing men and women’s 
stories of their struggles and successes. The woman’s view of the 
situation takes its proper place in the narrative. In the present 
stage ‘of settlement she is the more important factor of the 
two. A remarkable fact which cannot be made too much of is the 
very significant one that it is the boys of no extraction and 
ignorant even of their own history who make the most satisfactory 
citizens. A Barnardo boy whose intelligence has been exercised 
early and his character formed at an impressionable stage is the 
best settler we send. Prejudices die hard, but, as the author 
points out, the results cannot be gainsaid. The Canadian 
authorities also assure us that children are the best material we 
send; they have nothing to unlearn, and so waste no one’s 
time. Optimistic as Mr. Copping is, he states one drawback. The 
men who have made themselves in something under a dozen years 
do not know what to do with their leisure, but go on adding to 
their pile. The pathos of the thing lies in the fact that they know 
it themselves, and are determined to give their children a better 
chance. The other note of warning our author sounds will, alas! 
always be sounded in vain. Men with a little money will insist 
on starting to farm at once, so that in nine cases out of ten the 
man with fourpence in his pocket gets ahead first, and very often 
staye there. We can recommend The Golden Land to those for 
whom it is meant, but let them read the advice in it twice and rub 
off a little of the rose-colour from the descriptions, 








TWO ANTHOLOGIES. 

A Book of Verse by Living Women. With an Introduction by 
Lady Margaret Sackville. (Herbert and Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
Lady Margaret Sackville is very contemptuous of Adelaide Anne 
Procter and the school of poetry which she represents. She com- 
pares it to “the drawing-room of the period, full of pretty knick- 
knacks, religious pictures, photographs, antimacassars, and 
superfluous furniture.” Anyhow it was sane. Miss Procter would 


not have written about 


“* That heavenly swoon, 
That mad bright banishment.” 


We can always construe her verses and can always scan them, and 
that is more than we can say of some of the lines that we find 
here. There are, as may be supposed, some good things. The 
Editor, who has worked at the craft from very early years, Alice 
Meynell, Rosa Mulholland, H, Eleanor Hamilton King, Michael 











Field, and Katherine Tynan are among the contributors, who 
number twenty-five in all. A detailed criticism would be out of 
place; the poems have, we imagine, been previously published; 
but we may say generally that the Editor's own comment ona, 
certain school of poetry applies more widely to her selection than 
she would probably allow: they are “too self-conscious.” —— 
We have another Anthology, accompanied with some instructive 
criticisms, in Scottish Poetry, Drummond to Ferguson, lectures 
delivered at Glasgow by Sir George Douglas, Bart. (J. MacLehose 
and Sons. 5s. net.) The Scottish poets of whom this volume 
treats belong to the period beginning with 1581, when Drummond 
of Hawthornden was born, and ending with 1774, when Robert 
Ferguson died at the age of twenty-four. The first school 
(1696 and 1700)—Drummond, James Thomson, James Beattie, 
and John Home—wrote in English. Then there was a Scottish 
school, which brought back the vernacular to its place of honour. 
Allan Ramsay was an older contemporary of Thomson, and 
Alexander Ross was almost exactly coeval. He and Robert Fer- 
guson are unfamiliar names to English readers, and that these will 
be thankful for this introduction to them we do not doubt. We have 
read with special interest the discussion on vernacular poems. 
One necessary condition is, we imagine, that this vernacular should 
be national. Provincial dialects can very seldom be made suitable 
vehicles fer poetry. Barnes, with his Dorsetshire, is, no doubt, 
a shining exception, but it would not be easy to name another, 








THE LETTERS AND JOURNAL OF COUNT LEININGEN, 

The Letters and Journal of Count Leiningen. Edited, with 
Introduction, by Henry Marezali, Ph.D., done into English by 
Arthur B. Yolland, Ph.D. (Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Charles Count Leiningen-Westenberg was born in 1819. He came 
of a family of great antiquity in Germany—our present King is 
the great-grandson of the Leiningen who married the Duke of 
Kent. He entered the Austrian army, following a custom common 
among South German nobles. In course of time he married an 
Hungarian lady. Then came the great movement of ’48, and 
Count Leiningen, bound to fight for liberty somewhere, elected to 
take up the cause of Hungary. Here we have letters written 
partly before the crisis came and partly after, and a journal kept 
while the fighting was going on, together with a fragmentary 
diary. The Count was promoted to high rank in the Hungarian 
army, and saw in the brief period of his service some very fierce 
fighting. This he describes in a very graphic way ; he intersperses 
some vigorous criticism of the men who controlled Hungarian 
affairs and directed the Hungarian arms. Kossuth he admired in 
a way, while not thinking him suited to the high position which 
he filled. Gérgey he entirely acquits of the charge of treachery 
which has been brought against him. The end of his career camo 
when Gorgey capitulated to the Russians at Viligos. The Austrian 
Government was furious that the surrender had been made to 
Russia, and found a revenge in executing thirteen of the Hun- 
garian generals. Count Charles was one of them. Professor 
Marczali has given us a book of no little value. At the same time 
he makes an interesting revelation of the way in which a Magyar 
regards the other nationalities of Hungary. 








TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES. 

Town Planning Schemes. By E. G. Bentley, LL.B., and 8, 
Pointon Taylor, A.R.I.B.A. (Philip and Son. 5s, net.)—This 
is a practical guide written with especial reference to the Housing, 
Town Planning, &c., Act, 1909, the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Act, and so on. Besides explaining and commenting on the various 
provisions of these and other Acts, from the different points of 
view of the authors as lawyer and architect, the book contains a 
useful series of model maps. The explanations are clear and 
succinct, but we get more than a mere analysis; the authors make 
their own suggestions. They plead, for instance, for the combined 
treatment of gardens fronting ona road. This might result in a 
gain in esthetic effect, but whether the prospect would be attrac- 
tive to individual occupiers, who would each lose a little of their 
gardens, is another matter. 








THE WRIGHT COOKERY BOOK, 

The Wright Cookery Book. By Alison Wright. (Gay and 
Hancock, 5s. net.)—In her preface Mrs. Wright tells us that she 
has “ had over twenty years’ practical experience cooking for the 
nobility and gentry.” She begins by giving some useful advice on 
the management of work in a kitchen, and incidentally remarks 
that “chefs” are not as extravagant as they are often supposed to 
be, but “they make their business more of a profession, whereas 
women cooks look upon their place, generally speaking, as their 
home.” (This is acurious sidelight on the assertion made by some 
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people that our women servants are longing to “sleep out” instead 
of in their employers’ houses, so as to “live their own lives.”) 
Then follow receipts for more than 800 dishes and luncheon 
and dinner menus for every month in the year. 








A BOOK OF EXCERPTS. 

A Key to Life’s Mystery; or, Man in Two Moods. By W. B. 
Norris, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Norris’s 
book is a third edition, but so much enlarged as to be practically 
a new book. All the fresh matter is good. Everything about the 
book is good except the name. A key to life’s mystery is hardly 
imaginable, least of all should an anthology—and the book is of the 
nature of an anthology—be so named. Mr. Norris is very widely 
read, and he has a remarkable power of selection. He quotes 
passages from writers of acknowledged greatness upon subjects of 
acknowledged interest. He makes them discourse to us of life 
and death, literature and ethics, astronomy and success. The 
quotations vary from one line to several pages, he allows himself 
little space for comment, and his book contains hardly a dull 
page. 








SOUND BUSINESS. 


Sound Business. By Albert E. Bull. (Cassell and Co. 6s. net.)— 
It has often been said that good luck is the combination of a 
number of causes which cannot be defined or even discerned; Mr. 
Bull states and goes a long way to prove the converse thesis, that 
“bad comes, generally speaking, through bad management.” 
He discusses, evidently from the standpoint of one who knows, 
various forms which this bad management assumes. One of the 
most frequent is, of course, the misuse of credit : on this Mr. Bull 
enlarges in a very practical way. These are not easy times, 
especially for men who are in “a small way,” yet the man of 
ability, cautiously exercised, will work his way. One hint may be 
worth repeating, for it may serve those who cannot be said to be 
in business. One of the first things that everyone should do is to 
safeguard against the risks of Employers’ Liability. The great 
businesses never fail to do this; but small houses and still more 
private persons often neglect the precaution. But how ruinous 
such neglect may be! 





MR. PRICE COLLIER’S Book on India and the 


Far East. 


The West in the East 


Just published. Price 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 


** One of the most amusing, suggestive, and thoughtful 
works of travel that have been written in our time... . 
one of the brightest, cleverest, and most suggestive 
books ever written about the East and its problems.” 

—Spectator. 


*.* The Author’s very successful “ENGLAND AND THE 

ENGLISH” is now ready in a New and Cheaper Edition (17th 

impression), with a Foreword by Lord Rosebery. 
Price 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


At the Back of Things 


Essays and Addresses. by HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 
Chaplain of The Savoy. 


**Sound sense, insight into character, and a sympathetic way of putting 
things, make this a very charming book.”’—Standard, 


Crown 8vo., 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’S New Play, 


The Little Dream 


By the Author of “Justice,” “The Silver Box,” ete. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; paper covers, 1s. net. 
A New Novelist, JITTIE HORLICK, 


A String of Beads 


Illustrated in colour by OLIVE SNELL. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. (July 11th. 
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Napoleon and his Coronation. 
By FREDERICK MASSON, Author of “ Napoleon and the 
Fair Sex,” etc. Translated by FREDERICK COBB. With 
7 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inlang 
Postage, 5d.) 

This work, by one of the most distinguished of French historians and g 
specialist in the Napoleonic period, is a remarkable study of the causes which 
led to that astounding event—the cor ion of Napol by the Pope, of the 
reasons that made Napoleon desire it, of the long and intricate angetintions in 
regard to it, of the circumstances and details of the ceremony, and of the 
-advantages which Napoleon obtained by it. 


Loretto School. 
By H. B. TRISTRAM. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64 


net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 
Mr. Tristram's book will be aitractive not only to old Loretto boys, but to 
all those interested in British public school life. 


Baedeker’s Guides. 


For information as to Hotel Charges, the chief placea of 
interest, and, in fact, on all points on which a traveller 
needs guidance 
Baedeker is Indispensable. 
A Complete Catalogue of Baedeker’s Guide Books will be sent post 
Sree to any address on application. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Climber’s Guides 


To the High Alps (Conway & Coolidge’s). A list of 
these famous Guide Books will be sent free on application to 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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The South American Series. 


“Those who wish to gain some idea of the march of progress in these 
countries cannot do better than study the admirable ‘South Americas 
Series.’ '’—The Chamber of Commerce Journal, 


Vol. 6.—Uruguay. 
By W. H. KOEBEL. With a Map and 55 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 


A i industrial and commercial survey of the country from the 
vicissitudes of the remoter past to the prosperity of the preseut day. 
The Titles of the other volumes in the series will be sent on request. 


The County Coast Series. 


A series of Historical, Literary, and Descriptive Handbooks, 
each volume containing a coloured frontispiece, and about 
32 other illustrations. Cloth 6s. net. (Inland postage, 
4d. each.) 





VOLUMES ISSUED. 
THE CORNWALL COAST. By Arruur Satmon. 


THE SOUTH DEVON AND DORSET COAST. By Sipner 
HEATH. 


THE NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK COAST. By W.A. Dorr. 
THE KENT COAST. By Arruur D. Lewis. 
THE SOUTH WALES COAST. By Ernest Ruys. 


Titles of Forthcoming Volumes Free on Application. 
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Weather Science. 


An Elementary Introduction to Meteorology. 
By F. W. HENKEL, B.A., F.R.A.S., Member of the British 
Astronomical Association, etc. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 

This work deals in a popular yet scientific manner with weather prob'ems 
and prognostics, theories of atmospheric circulation, clouds, their various 
forms and movements, the winds, atmospheric electricity, local and seasonal 
variations, etc. An account is given of the principal instruments made use of 
by meteorologists, and the work of a “ nd Order ’’ Observatory, as well as 
some reference to standard and self-recording instruments. The author also 
deals with the results of recent research in the upper regions of the vast 
atmospheric ocean. The book is illustrated by ———_ of cloud forms, 
drawings of instruments and apparatus, maps and diagrams, views of obser- 
vatories, etc. 


Dickens and Thackeray Studied 


in Three Novels. 


By the Hon. ALBERT 8S. G. CANNING. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


The volume is intended as a popular introduction to the study of the two 
greatest Victorian novelists. Aiter an introductory note setting forth 
Dickens's relation to his time, Mr. Canning studies in detail ‘ Pickwick 
Papers’ and ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ and then adds some concluding remarks 
on the novelist. The section on Thackeray deals primarily with ‘ Vanity Fair.” 


Liberalism and the National 


Service League. 
By JAMES ANSON FARRER, Author of “Invasion and 
Conscription.” Crown. 8vo, paper covers, ls. net. (Inland 
postage, 3d.) 

Every argument yet advanced by the National Service League for the accept- 
ance of its scheme is challenged, and its fundamental assumption of an 
indisputable connection between an increase of Armaments and an increase in 
National Security is shown to be as destitute of accordance with facts as it is 
with the principles of reason. 
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A NEW 


Darry CuronicLte.— Once again, it is the above-named 
rejoicing to the reviewer 





MILLS & 





is always 


NOVEL 


BOON 








Another Brilliant First Novel. 


MASTERING 
FLAME 


Times (First Review) Complete Notice: 

This is the first novel of a young writer who unquestionably has gifts which 
should lead to excelience. The scene is partly China, where Wayne is 
Consul at Hong-kong; but Wayne and most of the characters are American, 
und part of the story is in the States ; and what is told is the development of 
the soul of Lilith, Mrs. Armistead, by Wayne, who, American as he is, has 
become the “‘essence of the East.” It isa worthy theme for a clever writer ; 
and the writing is exceptionally clever. If we criticise it is only to encourage ; 
and it must be said, first, that the style, clever as it is, hovers on the dangerous 
verge of brilliance ; and what is more important—carefully as the writer has 
studied his (or her) characters—we never seem quite in touch with actualities 

save perhaps in the company of the business-like American politician, 
Nicholas Wayne). Randal’s great achievement was the awakening of the soul 
of Lilith—“ there, within the realm of that evasive spirit, moved a creation 
that was immortal, a soul whose embryonic crudities Randal had sorted, 
whose consciousness of self, vague though it yet was, Randal had achieved.” 
This meant that he stirred the hot Castillian blood which Lilith, bred in New 
Hampshire, inherited from her mother. There is nothing quite so strange and 
wonderful about it all, nor is Lilith quite such an ‘‘ enigma,’’ as the enthusias- 
tic author would have us believe ; and Randal himself, the dreamy, inscrutable 
Oriental who over in the United States can take in hand a disorganised State 
Department and in two months bring order out of chaos, to the amazement of 
the political world, while he did nothing but ‘‘sit serenely in his office and 
without raising his voice or even looking up draw] a set of orders colossal in 
conception and in probable effect, yet apparently of no especial consequence to 
Randal ’’—this individual reminds us a little too much of stage caricatures of 
Sherlock Holmes, 


Anon. 


Daily Chronicle (Second Review) : 

It is no ordinary book. It bears great promise. The author has undoubted 
cleverness and some originality. Given the necessary experience and she may 
do great things, for the defects of “ Mastering Flame ”’ consist in excesses that 
may be pruned away. 





MILLS & BOON’S 


SUMMER NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





LOVE IN A LITTLE TOWN 

RIPE CORN 

TODDIE 

THE PALACE OF LOGS 

THE EALING MIRACLE 

THE EARTHEN DRUM 

THE LOVE STORY OF A MORMON 
WHEN THE RED GODS CALL 
THE SUMMER BOOK 

A CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCE 
IN DIFFERENT KEYS 

A SERESHAN 

NIGEL FERRARD (New Edition) 

A TROPICAL TANGLE 

THE CHOICE OF THEODORA 
MASTERING FLAME 


J. E. BUCKROSE 

8. C. NETHERSOLE 
GILBERT WATSON 
ROBERT BARR 
HORACE W, C. NEWTE 
E. 8, STEVENS 
WINIFRED GRAHAM 
BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
MAX PEMBERTON 
LADY TROUBRIDGE 

I, A. BR, WYLIE 

M. HARTLEY 

MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
LOUISE GERARD 
THOMAS COBB 

ANON 


POLLYOOLY EDGAR JEPSON 
ALL AWRY MAUDE ANNESLEY 
THE COST L, G. MOBERLY 
OUR LADY OF THE LEOPARDS ALBERT DORRINGTON 


THE YEAR’S ROUND MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON 
THE DEVICE OF THE BLACK FOX R. A, WOOD-SEYS 
THE YOKE OF SILENCE (5s.) AMY McLAREN 





MILLS & BOON’S RAMBLES SERIES. 


Crown 8v0, 6s. each, 
With about 40 Illustrations in Colour and from Photographs. 


RAMBLES IN IRISH WAYS ROBERT LYND 
RAMBLES IN THE BLACK FOREST 
I, A. R. WYLIE, Author of ‘My German Year.” 


RAMBLES AROUND FRENCH CHATEAUX 
FRANCES M. GOSTLING 


RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN CHRISTIAN TEARLE 














enterprising firm [Mills & Boon] that brings cause for 
” 
published in June in successive 


MILLS & BOON years E. 8. Stevens’ “ THE VEIL” 

and I. A. R. Wylie’s “THE 
RAJAH’S PEOPLE,” two of the most popular novels which 
have been published in the last twenty-five years. MILLS & 
BOON’S successor to these remarkable stories is a wonderful 
and picturesque novel, entitled, 


WHEN THE RED GODS 
CALL 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. 


which they believe will place ita author at once in the front rank of the 
writers of romantie adventuree WHEN THE RED GODS CALL power- 
fully impresses its pictures upon the imagination and memory, A souvenir 
chapter sent post free to any address, 


WHEN THE RED GODS CALL 
WHEN THE RED GODS CALL 
WHEN THE RED GODS CALL 
WHEN THE RED GODS CALL 


6s. 


Milis & Boon’s 
successor to “‘ The Veil” 
and ‘‘ The Rajah’s 
Peopie.” 





THOS. COBB’S New Novel is now ready, entitled 
THE CHOICE OF THEODORA 
THE CHOICE OF THEODORA 
THE CHOICE OF THEODORA 
THE CHOICE OF THEODORA 


BODY & SOUL 
BODY & SOUL 
BODY & SOUL 
BODY & SOUL 

(Second Edition.) 


6s. 








by 

LADY TROUBRIDGE 
is a fine 

Novel. 6s. 





Mills & Boon’s General Literature 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, 
Author of “ Sailing Ships.” With a Frontispiece in Colour and 50 Ilus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10a. Gd. net. 

Scorsman.—*‘ Covers a vast field in its well-proportioned narrative. 
interesting, inspiriting, and well-studied popular work.” 

Oxnserver.—* The man in the street would be all the better for some 
glimpses of the stimulating story.” 

Westminster Gazetre.—* Presented with a lively sense of actuality ... » 

Should move as well as interest readers.” 

THE WONDERFUL WEALD, and the Quest of the Crock of 
@Goid. By ARTHUR BECKETT, Author of “ The Spirit of the Downs,”’ 
“Emancipation.” With 20 Illustrations in Colour by E, Marilli«r, 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 

MY GERMAN YEAR. By I. A. R. WYLIE, Author of “The Rajeh’s 
People.” With two Illustrations in Colour and 18 from Photographs, 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6d, net. 

A CENTURY OF BALLADS (1810-1910): Their Composers and 
Singers. By HAROLD SIMPSON. With 86 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 

SWISS MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, Author 
of ‘**The Complete Mountaineer,’”’ Member of the Climbers’ Club, &c., &e. 
Illustrated with Photographs and Diagrams, Pocket size. Waterproof 
cloth. 7. Gd. net. 

BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. By GEORGE D, ABRAHAM, Uniform 
with “ Swiss Mountain Climbs.” Je. 6d. net. 

THE MOTORIST’S POCKET TIP BOOK. By GEOFFREY OSBORN, 
With 13 full-page Lllustrations, Leather. 56, net. 


Mills & Boon’s Shilling Novels 


Picture Covers. Is, net each. 
THE QUAKER GIRL. (The Novel of the Play.) By HAROLD SIMPSON, 


An 





THE COUNT OF LUXEMBOURG. (The Novel of the Play.) By 
HAROLD SIMPSON, 

THE BILL-TOPPERS. (The Novel of the Play.) By ANDRE 
CASTAIGNE, 


CARDILLAC. By ROBERT BARR. 
THE VEIL. By the Author of “ The Mountain of God.” 
THE ENEMY OF WOMAN. By the Author of “ Mary.” 
MARY UP AT GAFFRIES, By 8S. C, NETHERSOLE. 
THE LONELY LOVERS. By the Author of “ Sparrows,” 
CALICO JACK. By HORACE W. C. NEWTE, 
SPARROWS. By HORACE W. C. NEWTE, 
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LADY CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER’S JOURNALS 


CONFIDENCES OF A COLLECTOR OF CERAMICS AND ANTIQUES 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE, 1869-1885. 

EDITED BY MONTAGUE GUEST. 

ANNOTATIONS BY EGAN MEW. 

2 Vols. 42s. net. 





THE NEW INFERNO: A POEWN 


BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 

WITH SIXTEEN WONDERFUL BLACK AND WHITE DRAWINGS 
BY VERNON HILL. 

21s. net. 





History, Biography, &c. 





Musical Books. 


LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


BY EDWARD SMITH, F.R.H.S., 
Author of WILLIAM COBBETT—A BIOGRAPHY, &c. 
12s. 6d. net. 


AN IRISH BEAUTY OF THE REGENCY 


“MES SOUVENIRS” OF MRS. CALVERT. 
BY MRS. WARRENNE BLAKE. 
16s. net. 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


BY ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. 
With a Portrait of nearly every Speaker. 
21s. net. 


THE LAND OF TECK AND ITS SURROUND. 
INGS 


BY THE REV. S. BARING GOULD. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE NELSONS OF BURNHAM THORPE 


BY M. EYRE MATCHAM. 
16s. net. 


SECRET SOCIETIES AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


By UNA BIRCH. 
5s. net. 


THE MOTHER OF GOETHE 


BY MARGARET REEKS. 
10s. 6d. net. 


















FRANZ LISZT AND HIS MUSIC 


BY ARTHUR HERVEY. 
4s. 6d. net. 


MASSENET AND HIS OPERAS 


BY HENRY T. FINCK. 
5s. net. 
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THE SILVER AGE 





_ BY A. E. 5. LEGGE. LANE : LONDON 
HYLLUS: A PLAY AND NEW YORK. 





BY RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING. 
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NEWS OF 


S we write on Friday morning, compromise and concilia- 
tion are in the air, and we should not be surprised if 
during this Saturday to Monday terms were arranged which 
would relieve the political situation of any dangerous ten- 
dencies and banish all possibility of a creation of peers. This 
result has been brought about by two things. The first is the 
better and clearer knowledge of the facts of the situation 
which, as we have described elsewhere, has been arrived at. 
Members of the House of Lords and responsible people in 
the Unionist Party and the country generally have come to 
see what we have so often asserted here—that if the 
Peers insist on their amendments Ministers will advise the 
creation of peers, and that in the existing circumstances the 
King will be obliged to accept the advice of his Ministers, 
the alternative of Mr. Balfour taking office and dissolving 
Parliament being utterly hopeless. 


As soon as men recognized these facts they saw that 
as things stood the result of the Lords insisting on their 
amendments would be, not to defeat the Parliament Bill, but 
to give us the Parliament Bill plus the destruction of the 
peerage, with a further result that Home Rule and 
other great changes could be passed without the two 
years’ delay. The moment these facts are faced the 
policy of insisting on amendments disappears. No doubt 
temper counts for a good deal in these matters, and it was 
possible that the Unionist Party might have been goaded into 
committing suicide. Happily, bowever, at the last moment 
the Government have shown a somewhat more conciliatory 
spirit and a willingness to make a substantial concession and 
one which will also save the face of their opponents. This is 
the second of the two things which we have named as relieving 
the tension of the past week. 


What we take it will actually happen is that if not in its 
present form, at any rate in substance, the Government will 





accept Lord Newton’s amendment, an amendment which was 
treated with great sympathy by Lord Morley when it was 
introduced on Thursday. What Lord Newton proposes is 
that no Bill for the further limitation of the legislative powers 
of the House of Lords shall come under the operation of the 
Parliament Bill until after a General Election. In other 
words what he may call the constitutional settlement of 1911 
as to the respective powers and rights of the two Houses shall 
not be altered adversely to the Lords without the people being 
consulted—a perfectly reasonable proposal,and oneentirely con- 
sistent with the verbal declarationsof Ministers, who havealways 
asserted that they meant the present arrangement as a settle- 
ment and not merely as a first step towards unlimited Single- 
Chamber Government. Lord Newton's amendment gives a 
guarantee to Unionists on a point as to which they have 
been most anxious. They have feared that the two years 
would soon b2come a year, the year six months, and the 
six months six weeks. 


No doubt Lord Morley’s sympathetic attitude towards Lord 
Newton's amendment was made dependent on the non-in- 
sistence of Lord Lansdowne upon his amendments. But we 
do not imagine that this will turn out to be a difficulty. It 
is obvious that Lord Newton's amendment is a substi- 
tute for Lord Lansdowne’s scheme. There remains the 
very important question which Lord Cromer has kept so 
steadily before the House, namely, that of Money Bills and 
the danger of the whole powers of the Second Chamber being 
usurped by a system of tacking. Lord St. Aldwyn’s inter- 
vention and the very sympathetic way in which Lord Cromer 
met it, and also Lord Peel’s speech, point to the possibility of 
compromise here. We cannot help thinking that in the end 
it will be felt that the Speaker’s work will be facilitated, not 
impeded, by his having a committee to advise him. The 
Speaker is a very hard-worked official, and if there was a 
responsible committee whose advice he might invoke upon 
doubtful points as to Money Bills (keeping, however, the 
right to say the last word), the House of Commons would still 
maintain their claim to decide what was a Money Bill, and 
yet a great part of the Opposition’s contentions be met. 


The House of Lords finished the Committee stage on Thurs- 
day night, and the Report was fixed for next Thursday. We 
do not doubt that by that time clauses will have been drafted 
to carry out in spirit, not only Lord Newton's amendment, but 
Lord Peel's suggestion. If that is done Lord Lansdowne may 
very well withdraw bis ameffdments. He will be able to feel 
that the coolness and even temper in which he has pressed his 
point have resulted in a very substantial improvement of the 
Bill, and that he will be able with a good conscience to advise 
the Peers to do nothing which will precipitate revolutionary 
action. And here we cannot forbear paying a tribute to the 
masterly way in which Lord Lansdowne has conducted the 
debates in the House of Lords. He has given the world an 
example, not only of Parliamentary dialectics, but of Parlia- 
mentary good manners. Good manners in a deliberative 
assembly are of the utmost importance, for nothing prevents 
sound decisions so much as the heat engendered by aggressive, 
arbitrary, and violent talk. 


The event of chief heotenen’ in foreign affairs is the arrival 
of a German war ship at Agadir, a port on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco, at the mouth of the Sus River, which took 
place on Monday last. The news of this aggressive action at 
once caused the gravest anxiety throughout Europe, and 
especially in France, an anxiety which was not allayed hy the 
official note issued by the German Government. We have 


dealt at length elsewhere with what are probably the objects 





of 


Germany in taking action—action, we may remind our 
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readers, in no way caused by any immediate danger to the life 
or property of German subjects. On Thursday in the House 
of Commons the Prime Minister made a statement which 
shows how momentous is the event in the opinion of the 
Government. The following are the words of Mr. Asquith’s 
statement :— 

“T wish it to be clearly understood that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider that a new situation has arisen in Morocco, in 
which it is possible that future developments may affect British 
interests more directly than has hitherto been the case. I am 
confident that diplomatic discussion will find a solution, and in 
the part that we shall take in it we shall have due regard to the 
protection of those interests and to the fulfilment of our treaty 
obligations with France.” 

The report states that Mr. Asquith spoke with special 
emphasis. 


We are glad to note that great pleasure is expressed in 
Paris at the firmness of Mr. Asquith’s words, and at the 
alacrity with which he has declared that we mean to stand by 
France. There never was, of course, any doubt on this point, 
but it is natural that the French should be glad that our 
policy has been stated so publicly and with such clearness. 
Russia, we can hardly doubt, will not be behind us in giving 
support to her ally. At the moment, and until more informa- 
tion is obtained, we do not desire to say more as to the 
probable course of events. We may note, however, an extra- 
ordinary statement from a German newspaper, the Post, which 
is quoted in the Daily Mail of Friday :— 

“The Post declares that France’s military policy aims at 
‘mobilizing’ Northern and Central Africa against Germany and 
overwhelming the Kaiser’s legions with black troops. ‘Germany 
ran avert this danger only by possessing the power to organize a 
a insurrection against the French in Northern 
Africa.’” 


This is hardly the way to reassure French public opinion or 
to induce France to believe that Germany’s action is not in- 
tended to be hostile, but is merely an assertion of 
Germany’s right to have her say in the solution of the Moroccan 
question. It would not of course be fair to make the German 
Government responsible for remarks of this kind, but they are 
nevertheless deeply to be regretted. It is clear that the im- 
portant phrase in Mr. Asquith’s statement is that “a new 
situation has arisen in Morocco.” This can hardly mean less 
than that all the Powers concerned will have to meet and 
resettle the question. But it is notorious that such meetings 
may lead to the gravest dangers. Conferences are often 
necessary, but every diplomatist breathes more freely when 
they are over. 

The Times correspondent in Albania reports in Wednesday’s 
paper a conversation with Torgut Shevket Pasha, the Turkish 
Commander-in-Chief. Torgut Shevket declared that the 
campaign was over, and that the rebels, cooped between the 
Sem River and the Montenegrin frontier, were entirely at his 
mercy. During the remaining days of grace he would not 
attack them unless provoked. The “armistice” did not 
mean more than that, since “an armistice can only be concluded 
between belligerents.” Torgut Shevket spoke bitterly against 
Montenegro, saying that the Montenegrins had been bought 
with foreign gold, but if further complications arose the 
Turkish troops could easily take Cettinjé. He thought that 
the Albanian refugees were only prevented from returning by 
Montenegrin intrigues. The destruction of houses, he said, 
was chiefly carried out by the Malissori themselves in order 
to discredit the Turks. The correspondent says that trust- 
worthy Mohammedan evidence unfortunately proves the 
deliberate destruction of houses by the Turkish troops. The 
situation is evidently this. The Malissori mistrust Turkish 
promises, but Torgut Shevket only offers good treatment in 
general terms to those who surrender. The alternative to 
surrender is to be starved to death within the area encom- 
passed hy the troops, with but the smallest chance of escaping 
extermination when the “armistice” is over. There are, 
however, some glimmerings of a more conciliatory policy at 
Constantinople. 





The launch of Austria’s first Dreadnought has proved the 
occasion for an extraordinary pronouncement by the Viennese 
service paper, Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung. This consists of an 
article of eighteen columns entitled “The Decisive Signifi- 
eance of Naval Victory in the Waging of a Land Cam- 





paign against Italy,” signed “Salvator R.” Vice-Admira] 
Chiari, of the Austro-Hungarian Navy, who introduces 
the article, lays stress on the anonymity of the writer, 
accepts the sponsorship as an honour, and observes 
by way of preface—the words are printed in italics: 
“ Alliances do not last for ever, and the ally of to-day may 
become the enemy of to-morrow.” This thesis is developed at 
great length and with the utmost outspokenness at the ex- 
pense of Italy by “Salvator R.” He recalls the saying of the 
Austrian Premier last October, that in spite of political 
alliances they must reckon on having to face several fronts in 
the event of war. “ In Italy all warlike preparations are as a 
matter of fact directed against us,” aod in the event of a 
European conflagration she is “far more likely to be found on 
the side of our foes than fighting at our side. Russia, Italy, 
Servia, Montenegro, this quadrilateral of giants and pygmies 
may well be our vis-a-vis in the next war.” ‘To aehieve rapid 
and decisive victory on the Italian front, the sea must be drawn 
within the zone of land campaign. Hence the need of a strong 
fleet as well asa strong army. The article is a strange com- 
ment on the mutual relations of two out of the tee Powers 
forming the Triple Alliance, which we have been told so often 
stands for the peace of Europe. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the debate on the 
Declaration of London was concluded, Mr. Butcher’s amend- 
ment to refer the Declaration to a Commission being rejected 
by a majority of seventy. We cannot even summarize the 
debate, which reproduced the familiar arguments; but it was 
conducted with a high sense of responsibility and was in every 
way worthy of the House of Commons. The important point 
is that Sir Edward Grey has undertaken that, though the 
Government are determined to ratify the Declaration, they 
will do so only in the sense of M. Renault’s report. Sir 
Edward Grey has also undertaken that in Article 34 the word 
“enemy” shail be understood to mean “enemy Government.” 
In other words, the presumption of contraband will not be 
raised in the case of foodstuffs consigned to private persons. 
We do not profess to be without the very gravest misgivings 
at the prospect of the Declaration becoming _inter- 
national law, but there is only one method of insuring our- 
selves against all ultimate risks, and that is to preserve and 
increase the strength of the Navy and to adopt in addition 
the policy of a universal national guarantee against war risks 
for both ships and cargo. 


The Navy Estimates were discussed in the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday. Mr. Arthur Lee said that our cruisers 
would be quite insufficient to protect our trade routes if foreign 
merchantmen were converted into cruisers. Information had 
reached him that Germany, Austria, and Italy had all arranged 
for the conversion of certain fast ships. Lord Charles Beres- 
ford and Mr. Balfour both supported Mr. Lee’s arguments. 
Mr. Balfour also dealt with the secondary armaments of 
Dreadnoughts. No nation had followed our example in this 
matter, and he feared that the Admiralty had underarmed the 
secondary batteries. Mr. McKenna said that the advisability 
of having secondary armaments in capital ships was not in 
question. The only question was whether our 4inch guns 
would be powerful enough against destroyers. The Admiralty 
were considering this matter. As to the protectiop of trade 
routes he declared with confidence that we had enough cruisers 
“to watch every quarter whence danger might come.” In 
this connection we may note the statement that the super- 
Dreadnought type is to be abandoned and that we are to 
revert to a smaller battleship—not of 25,000 tons or so, but 
only of 18,000. This smaller type, however, will carry 15-inch 
guns and a large secondary armament and have very high 
speed. As convinced believers in the danger of putting too 
many eggs in one basket, we are delighted to note this change 
in Admiralty policy. 


The Committee stage of the Insurance Bill was begun in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday. Before the House 
went into Committee, however, a motion was proposed by Mr. 
Booth and seconded by Mr. Lansbury that the Bill should be 
divided into two parts. The Government refused to accept 
the proposal, which was defeated in a division by a majority of 
89 (254-165). It is impossible to give any detailed account of 
the discussion in Committee, but in general it may be said 
that none of the amendments proposed raised very contre- 
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versial questions, and tbat the principal difficulties of the Bill 
will only be reached in the later clauses. The most important 
alteration accepted was that moved by Mr. Joynson-Hicks to 
limit the class of voluntary contributors to persons whose 
total income does not exceed £160 a year. By the end of the 
sitting the whole of the amendments to the first clause had 
been dealt with. 


On Thursday the House of Commons continued the dis- 
cussion of Clause 2. When that had been passed the 
House proceeded to the consideration of the financial 
resolution authorizing payment by the State. Mr. Snowden 
desired to throw the whole cost of insurance upon the 
taxpayer. It would be quite easy for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to find the twelve millions for insurance. Mr. 
Lloyd George, who appears at last to have learned that the 
State has not got a bottomless purse, could not agree. At a 
later stage of the discussion Mr. H. W. Forster pointed out 
that in effect the financial resolution would act asa gag and 
prevent further discussion on tlie financial question. It was 
an indirect form of closure. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald endorsed 
the protest. He differed, however, from Mr. Snowden, and 
declared that the Labour Party generally approved of a con- 
tributory scheme. He wanted a readjustment under which 
the State would pay more. After the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had declared that the resolution would not be 
allowed to act as a closure, it was carried on a division by a 
majority of 211 (220—9). 


The Committee Stage of the Parliament Bill was resumed 
in the House of Lords on Monday. The first amendment 
considered was moved by Lord Avebury, and was designed to 
exclude from the scope of the Bill any Bill extending 
the duration of a Parliament beyond five years. The 
amendment was not accepted by the Government, but was 
agreed to without a division. The Government’s attitude was 
the occasion of a protest by Lord Halsbury, who declared that 
the amendment had been originally recommended by the 
Government themselves. This action, he added, “ would make 
a considerable difference in the attitude the House of Lords 
would adopt towards this Bill if it came back to them from 
the House of Commons.” Various other amendments were 
considered, chiefly excepting from the scope of the Bill dif- 
ferent kinds of measures, such as those affecting the Establish- 
ment of the Churches. None of these amendments, however, 


was i cepted. 


The discussion was continued on Tuesday, when Lord 
Lansdowne moved the official Opposition amendment to the 
second clause of the Bill. This provides that no Billaffecting 
the Crown, the Succession, or the Union, or judged by the 
Joint Committee to raise “an issue of great gravity,” shall 
become law under the Parliament Bill before being referred to 
a Poll of the People. Lord Lansdowne moved the amendment 
in a speech of great power, his remarks upon the Referendum 
being of especial excellence. He declared that if the Govern- 
ment gave him the slightest encouragement he was perfectly 
prepared to introduce a few days hence a Bill to provide the 
machinery of the Referendum. An objection might be raised 
that the Referendum would act only when a Liberal Govern- 
ment was in power. He was ready, however, to add a clause 
to allow the minority in the House of Commons to make an 
application for a Referendum to the Joint Committee. 
Lord Lansdowne concluded by once more appealing for a 
sympathetic, and not a destructive, criticism of bis proposals. 


Lord Morley in his reply commented in detail upon the 
various points in the amendment. He said he could not con- 
ceive a House of Commons passing a Bill impairing the 
existence of the Crown or the Protestant succession. With 
regard to Home Rule he denied Lord Lansdowne’s assertions 
that the country had not dreamt of it at the last election. 
Lord Morley next criticized the proposals for establishing a 
joint committee, which would oust the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown and override and supersede the House of 
Jommons. He ended by declaring that the Government 
could not possibly accept such schemes as this, which directly 
traversed their policy. Among the speakers who took part in 
the discussion that followed were Lord Courtney, who 
regretted the unequivocal opposition of the Government to 
the amendment, and Lord MacDonnell. The last speaker was 
Lord Curzon, who said that Lord Morley’s speech had had the 








effect of finally converting him to the Referendum, of which 
he confessed that hitherto he had never been enamoured. 

The debate on Lord Lansdowne’s amendment was concluded 
on Wednesday. After a speech by Lord Midleton, which 
dealt chiefly with Home Rule, Lord Weardale gave much 
satisfaction to the Opposition by his whole-hearted defence 
of the Referendum. To this Lord Haldane replied that 
modern democracies had systematically rejected the Refer- 
endum, except for certain express purposes. The Govern- 
ment were resolute opponents, not of the Referendum 
in any conceivable circumstances, but of the Refer- 
endum in the vast bulk of circumstances covered by 
the amendment. In the division that followed there voted for 
Lord Lansdowne'’s amendment 253, and against it 46. It was 
therefore carried by a majority of 207. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday Sir Elward Grey 
announced the resignation of Sir Eldon Gorst, whose condi- 
tion is now, we regret to say, declared to be critical. Though 
no official announcement has yet been made, it is rumoured 
that Lord Kitchener will succeed him in Egypt. Lord 
Kitchener has many great gifts, but we cannot help feeling 
that the post is not one which should be held by a soldier. 
The military experience and high qualities of command pos- 
sessed by Lord Kitchener eminently fit him for military work, 
but it cannot be said that they are the qualities required by 
our Agent-General in Cairo. We may be reminded that 
Lord Cromer was a soldier, but he was only so in name. 
Almost the whole of his official life was spent in civil work. 
He had been private secretary to a Viceroy and India’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer before he went to Eyypt. 


On Monday the King reviewed 17,000 members of the 
Officers’ Training Corps—undergraduates and public-school 
boys—in Windsor Great Park. The experienced correspond- 
ent of the Times was vastly impressed by the drill and 
discipline of the corps, and thought it a revelation of the 
latent military strength of the youth of the country. Such a 
spectacle would have been impossible before the present 
generation, as the sense of the obligation to serve was never 
cultivated to such a degree in schools as it is now. On 
Tuesday the King reviewed more than 30,000 Boy Scouts, also 
in Windsor Great Park. There were displays of Scout work, 
a grand rally, and a march-past. The King in a message 
afterwards highly complimented Sir R. Baden-Powell on the 
smartness and keenness of the boys, and spoke of the Boy 
Scout movement as “a great voluntary work . to further 
the advance of sound education and training.” We honestly 
believe that nothing better for the Loyhood of the country 
has ever happened than the creation of the Boy Scouts. The 
organization is a kind of order of chivalry, and offers a 
training for character as wellas physical training. Sir Robert 
Baden-Poweill deserves the gratitude of us all. 


The rioting at Hull last week in connection with the 
shipping strike was so serious that on Friday week five 
hundred Metropolitan police were despatched there. The 
situation there and in Liverpool continned to be menacing as 
late as Monday, and the scarcity of food was such as to cat 
serious fears of a famine. Troops were held in readiness ut 
Litchfield to proceed at any moment to Liverpool or Hull. 
On Monday, however, the differences were mostly settled in 
both these towns, and by Tuesday work had been resumed by 
the majority of the men, who have obtained considerable con- 
cessions. The sympathetic strike of dockers and carters in 
Manchester continued, however, and on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday thece were violent outbreaks of rioting in the streets. 
Some sixty persons (including police) had to be treated in the 
hospitals, and it even became necessaxy for the police on one 
occasion to draw their swords, though happily not to use 
them. The local police were reinforced trom London and 
Birmingham, and on Wednesday night a squadron of Scots 
Greys and four hundred men of the South Staffordshire Regi- 
ment were despatched from York and Litchfield. 





3ank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3! per cent. Mar. 9th. 
3i—Friday week 793. 


Consols (2)) were on Friday 73] 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 


TF\HOUGH we are not yet quite out of the wood, 
the situation has improved a very great deal since our 
last issue, and there is now little prospect—but we admit a 
possibility—of the Peers maintaining amendments which 
the Government will refuse to accept, and so inevitably 
bring about the creation of peers. Unless some sudden 
cust of temper arises, such as is always possible in a 
political crisis, we predict with the utmost confidence 
that the Peers will in the end do exactly what we 
have advised them to do. While making their policy 
clear by tabiing their amendments, they will ultimately 
make the best of a bad job and pass the Bill without 
forcing a creation of peers. This change is, in our opinion, 
mainly due to the recognition of the fact that the King, if 
he is advised by his Ministers to create peers, is not in a 
position to refuse such advice, and will not in fact refuse 
it. There could hardly be a creation of less than three 
hundred peers Ina word, the Unionist Party has almost 
unanimously come round to the Spectator position. 





Let us say at once that we desire to claim no special 
credit for this circumstance. All we have done was to recog- 
nize the facts and diagnose the situation a little earlier than 
other people. When once the facts became clear, 
the drawing of the inevitable inferences from them was, of 
course, child’s play. No one makes a mistake in logic. 
The only difficulty is to reach the facts. Let us add, in 
case there may still be doubts on the matter—though 
we can hardly think there are—that we speak with 
a full sense of responsibility when we say that there is no 
possibility in the existing circumstances of the King 
refusing to make the peers if he is so advised 
by the Ministers of the Crown. That is a view 
ot the facts which we state with absolute and unhesitat- 
ing confidence. If we are challenged for our authority— 
though we feel sure we shall not be so challenged 
by any person of responsibility or knowledge—we can only 
answer that we shall give no authority whatever or make any 
statement as to the grounds on which we say what we have 
said. The responsibility for the statement is ours alone. 
Those who are not satisfied with it will, of course, reject it. 
For ourselves we are perfectly content to be judged by 
the event. 

Though the ultimate judgment of the country and 
of history passed on the men who, contrary to reason 
and the spirit of the Constitution, have forced the Bill 
through Parliament, and have brutally insisted upon their 
pound of flesh, will, we are sure, be severe, we shall say 
nothing more at present on this score. Our readers know 
well what we think of, and how we judge, such courses. For 
the moment what we are concerned with is the unwise 
suggestion that the Unionist Party should follow the evil 
example of revolutionary action set them by the Govern- 
ment. 

We have from the beginning been in favour of 
Lord Lansdowne moving the amendments which he 
considers would make the Parliament Bill tolerable, 
and we remain unshaken in regard to his statesmanship in 
that respect. To our minds one excellent result of his 
action has been that we now have put on record in 
the most solemn way the constitutional policy of the 
Unionist Party. The Unionist Party have placed beyond 
doubt the method by which they mean to undo the 
evil done by the Government in the Parliament 
Bill. They have told the country in unmistakable 
terms that they mean to undo it by adopting 
the institution which we have advocated for the last fifteen 
ycars in these columns, the Referendum, or poll of the 
pe yple. We ghould be more than human if, having struggled 
in season a out of season for this result, and having in the 
past incurred a good deal of obloquy from men who are 
1 ow cheering wildly for our cause, we did not feel a certain 
clation of spirit at seeing the Poll of the People firmly 
established as the chief plank in the Unionist policy. 
Lord Lansdowne’s speech and the speech of Lord Selborne 
le“t no possible shadow of a doubt in regard to the Unionist 
policy in the future. As Lord Selborne put it, no one 
could have listened to the debate without feeling that the 
iteferendum had come to stay in British politics. Lord 





Selborne added that no more was heard now of the diffi- 
culty of the machinery. Here we should like to interpose 
the remark, if we can do so without appearance of 
disloyalty to the Unionist chiefs, that we cannot but 
deeply regret that they missed the opportunity given them 
by Lord Balfour of ‘Burleigh’s Bill, and did not, as we 
suggested at the time, send that Bill at once to a Com- 
mittee of the Lords in order that the machinery provided 
should be carefully examined and its practical value 
made clear. It would, we are convinced, have stood 
that test triumphantly, and undoubtedly its ability to stand 
it would have helped greatly to achieve the object 
which Lord Lansdowne, Lord Selborne, Lord Salisbury, 
and almost all sections of the Unionist Party have at heart, 
namely, the popularization of the Referendum. The 
only difficulty in the way is that the idea is new, and 
that timid people have been influenced by the sugges- 
tion that it cannot be carried out in practice. 


The more the ease and efficiency of the machinery are 
displayed, the better it is for the cause. But, though re- 
gretting that Lord Lansdowne and his colleagues have not 
shown themselves more active in this matter, we fully 
admit that a good deal can be said in excuse for their 
inaction. The Parliament Bill has hung like a menacing 
cloud over the House of Lords during the whole Session, 
and has, no doubt, made it very difficult for the noble 
Lords in question to switch their minds off the Bill 
and on to the details of the machinery by which 
a poll of the people is conducted. They were 
also no doubt afraid— mistakenly, as we think — of 
distracting public opinion by the raising of too 
many complicated issues. As a matter of fact the 
machinery of the Referendum is extraordinarily simple. 
In effect it demands little more change than the 
substitution of the name of a Bill for the names 
of the candidates on the ordinary ballot paper. 
To revert to Lord Selborne’s speech, nothing could have 
been more cogent than his advocacy of the Poll of the 
People. The recent Australian — he declared, 
proved that the Referendum was a “ flexible instrument 
of democratic government which could be adapted in dif- 
ferent countries to different conditions without impairing 
either the true spirit of democracy or the main principles 
of of representative government.” 

“The situation as we leave it this week may be summed 
up in a few words. The Government will get their 
pound of flesh and will pass their iniquitous Bill, 
but happily without the House of Lords having been 
goaded, as was no doubt desired by a large body 
of Radical extremists, into giving the Ministry 
an opportunity for destroying permanently, instead 
of temporarily, the fabric of the Constitution. You can 
repeal the Parliament Bill or render it inoffensive by 
further legislation. You cannot, if once they are made, repeal 
three hundred peers. Next the Unionist Party have 
finally and irrevocably adopted the best, and indeed the 
only effective, instrument for meeting the dangers and 
evils to which representative institutions have become a prey 
under a closely organized party system. By adopting the 
Referendum the Unionist Party have called in the people to 
redress the balance of the Constitution. They have thus made 
themselves the only true democratic party in the State. The 
Radical Party, on the other hand, by rejecting the Referen- 
dum in any shape or form are shown in their true colours as 
a Jacobin and not a democratic party. They desire, not that 
the will of the people shall prevail, but the will of an 
oligarchy which has acquired the art of manipulating 
representative institutions for its own purposes. 
That is the situation. The people are not yet fully 
aware of it, but it will not be long before they under- 
stand what has happened. When they do, they will make 
short work of the sophistries of the present Government. 





GERMANY AND MOROCCO. 


W* do not believe that anything so terrible as a 
disturbance of the peace of Europe will follow the 
action which Germany has taken at the Moroccan port 
of Agadir. That certain consequences will flow from that 
act, and ultimately consequences of a very momentous 
kind, is probable, but for the moment at any rate 
they will not be sensational. German action, however, 
with its very disquieting, nay, alarming effect upon 
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Europe, provides a striking illustration of what we have 
so often said about the international situation and the 
peace of the world. Many excellent people are in the 
habit of asking us why we consider the condition of 
Europe to be precarious, and why we are so wicked as to 
suggest that other Powers, meaning thereby Germany, are 
not as sincerely anxious for peace as we are. “ Why do 
you not give them credit for as good intentions as those 
of the British people and Government and the other 
Yovernments of the world?” That is a question very 
natural and very easy to ask, and one which is, we 
are fully aware, asked by a great many people in perfect 
sincerity—people who regard us as bloodthirsty Jingoes 
incapable of understanding that the angel of peace is abroad 
in the world. Our answer—an answer which, again, has 
always seemed to our critics unsatisfactory, cynical, and 
unjust—is that the peace of the world can only be per- 
manently maintained if all the chief Powers are satistied 
with the status quo. The peace of the world means 
the maintenance of the status quo. 


If there is any one strong Power which is not satisfied | 
with the status quo, but regards it as inimical to her just | 


aspirations and ambitions, and therefore an injury to 
her, it is ridiculous to pretend that peace would be assured 
to the world but for the criminal incitements of militant 
journalists. But while we have said that the difficulty of 
assuring peace by agreement is caused by the fact that 
Germany looks upon the status as injurious 
to her, especially in the matter of sea power, we 
have never failed to point out that we regard the 
German people with the greatest sympathy and respect, 
and believe that as a whole they do not in the least 
share the ambitions and aspirations of their rulers, 
but would infinitely prefer to leave things alone and 


qua 


remain at peace with all mankind. We have been 
obliged to add, however, that the views of the 


mass of the German people are utterly unimportant in 
this connection, first, because the Germans are essentially 
an obedient people and do what their Government 
tells them to do; and, secondly, because in any case 
they are prevented from exercising any real influence 
on military, naval, and foreign affairs. The Reichstag 
no doubt often hampers the German Executive, and in 
minor matters is a considerable source of trouble to 
it, but when onee any great and momentous decision 
involving peace or war is taken the very limited reign of 
the toga and the civilian in Germany passes away. What 
we have got to consider is the ruling caste and not the 
people. As we have said, the ruling caste are not satis- 





tied with the status quo, but are anxious for many develop- | 


menis which mean its destruction. And here again let us be 
careful to be just to Germany. We cannot with anything 
approaching fairness to the ruling caste say that 
they are actuated by wicked motives. They do not, how- 
ever, believe that war or the threat of war is a bad thing. 
On the contrary, they sincerely and honestly believe 
that war is a great instrument of policy, not to be used 
lightly, no doubt, but never to be abandoned or forgotten. 
They have great and, as they think, noble, God-given aims, 
and they wish to use their army and navy to further those 
aims, not necessarily by war, but certainly when necessary 
by the display of their powers on sea and land. They 
jo not want to draw the sword, but nothing will in- 
duce them to abandon the right of emphasizing argument 
by tapping the sword-hilt or half drawing the sword from 
its sheath. Now the dispatch of the German warships 
to the port of Agadir, in South Morocco, at the head of the 
Sus River and Valley is an example of Germany’s 
unwillingness to recognize the status quo as binding upon 
her, and of her desire to alter it without thought of any 
considerations but her own special interests. This is not 
wicked on the part of Germany. It is simply a fact which 
we are bound to take note of, and which if not taken 
note of will put us in far greater danger than ever of 
a European conflagration. 

Everybody is asking, What is Germany’s object, and 
why has this bolt from the blue fallen so suddenly ? That 
the alleged object, the protection of German interests in 
the neighbourhood of the Sus River, is the real object 
cannot be regarded as serious. That may be the excuse, 
but it is certainly not the reason. In all probability the 
German action is due to a great many motives, all con- 
verging on one point—the advisalnlity of Germany 
asserting herself at a convenient moment. Though it 





| finding out by action such as that at Agadir what is 


may not be written over the doors of the German Foreign 
Otiice, there is certainly written in the hearts of the 
German oflicial class: “ Never miss a good opportunity 
of making the rest of the Powers feel that nothing can 
be settled without Germany being first considered and 
consulted, and the world being reminded that she is a 
Power that cannot be overlooked.” German publicists 
and politicians sometimes call this Germany's protest 
against “being hemmed in.” Other people are apt to 
call it Germany’s determination to assert herself as the 
arbiter of Europe, somewhat after the manner—but with 
much more science and power—that Napoleon ITI. asserted 
himself in the period between the close of the Crimean 
War and the outbreak of the war with Germany. Added 
to this motto is the limitation: “ Let Germany always 
assert herself at the moment when such assertion will be 
most likely to produce results without producing war, 
for war, like an operation in medicine, must always be to 
some extent a confession of failure as well as a risk.” 

So much for the governing principle. Below that there 
is an instinctive desire on the part of the statesmen 
who control Foreign Affairs in Germany to test the inter- 
national conditions by what we might call, in continuation 
of our medical simile, small exploratory operations. 
They are always desiring to test the efficacy of the triple 
entente. ‘The idea seems to be that if they do this often 
enough some day either Russia or Britain, possibly 
through a defect of diplomacy or temper, will be 
led into some action which may be represented as 
not quite loyal to France. But if this should take place 
there would be a tremendous asset available for German 
diplomacy which could be used to isolate one or other 
of those Powers. The Germans would be able to go 
to Paris and say: “ See how worthless the entente really is, 
and therefore in what a dangerous posilion you : 
Germany would really like to be friendly to you, but so 
long as you maintain the enfente with these two Powers 
you are provoking Germany. Yet, as recent events show, 
the entente is almost good for nothing. Some day you 
will find that you have provoked Germany too far, and then 
your so-called allies will desert you, and you will have to 


are. 


pay the whole of the terrible cost payable by those 
who cross the path of Germany.” If this suceceded, 
and the entente were broken up, Germany would 


clearly have scored a great success diplomatically, but 
what real hope is there of success? “In vain is the net 
set in the sight of any bird.” We confess that such 
procedure strikes us as rather too naive. 

Probably another consideration which has influenced 
Germany to use the troubles in Morocco is the 
talk which there has been of late in England about 
the necessity of treating Germany more fairly and 
giving her a “place in the sun.” Certain well-meaning 


people here take the German complaints in this 
respect quite seriously and, astonishing as it may 
seem, really think that Germany is a kind of poor 
relation who, through being gauche, has not been 
fairly treated. Therefore they want, as they call 


it with patronizing imbecility, “to give Germany a 
chance.” The German Foreign Office is not averse froin 
the 
value of all this talk. It argues: “Ifthe talk should turn 
out to be genuine our action will alarm and disturb the 
French, and so help to weaken the entente. If, on the other 
hand, the talk of the Liberals is proved to be not genuine 
our action will be almost as useful. In that event 
we shall have a splendid argument to use auinst 
those Germans who are beginning to say that it 1 
no good to go on spending so much money on the 
Navy, as it only provokes England and accomplishes 
nothing. If British opinion becomes excited over Agadir, 
and we have to withdraw, the Navy League and those 


officials who secretly support its extreme demands will 


be in clover. They will be able to say to the people 
‘We could do nothing, and had to accept a great 
humiliation because we were not strong enough at sea. 
Give us a stronger Navy by means of a new and ex- 
panded naval programme and we shall not be in 
danger of such humiliation again.’” ‘Thus it is hoped 
that Germany will be able to have it both ways. If she 


succeeds there will be a splendid Imperial triumph for use 
at the General Election. If she fails there will be a most 
powerful argument for further naval developments. For 
those who believe in the wisdom of fishing in troubled 
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waters the situation can thus be represented as ideal. 
France has intervened in Morocco with an armed force. 
Spain has followed suit. Now Germany desires and claims 
the right to take similar action. If she is not to be allowed 
to do so she will ask the reason why, and the answer is 
sure to give her opportunities which will be useful exter- 
nally and internally. 

How ought the British Government and the British 
people to meet this situation? ‘The first answer to the 
question is: by perfect loyalty to our friends the French. 
There is not the slightest fear of France being unreason- 
able or suggesting action which will provoke war, but in 
any case we must show her that we are absolutely loyal to 
the extente. With this governing principle premised, the 
next thing to do is to keep cool and not to get into a flutter 
about German action or to do anything heady and sensa- 
tional. No doubt if we make sufficient protests about Agadir 
we can get the Germans to withdraw, but they will only 
withdraw at a price, and the more anxious we are to get 
them out, the higher will be the price demanded by Germany 
for going out. It will be said perhaps : “ But it is essential to 
British interests, quite apart from those of France, that 
Germany should go out.” If she does not, we shall be 
told, it will be a case analogous to the taking of Port Arthur 
by Russia or of Kiaochau by Germany. The occupation 
will become permanent, and Germany will establish a great 
naval base on the Atlantic coast of Africa which will enable 
her to do all sorts of terrible things and threaten British 
naval interests. We are bound to say we are wholly sceptical 
in regard to the danger of a German naval base at Agadir. 
Let us look at the matter calmly. If Germany takes Agadir 
and makes a powerful naval base there, she will have to 
spend many millions of money, for such things are not done 
upon the cheap. But even Germany has nct unlimited money 
to spend on naval preparations, and every pound thus spent 
at Agadir will be in the end deducted from the money which 
she can spend upon her Fleet. Now in our opinion 
German money spent upon ships, that is, upon floating 
things, is a much greater menace to British naval supre- 
macy than money spent upon a naval base some five days’ 
steaming from Germany’s naval centre in the North 
Sea. 

Naval supremacy is won by ships, not by forts ; by iron, 
not by bricks and mortar. Furthermore, the command of the 
sea is won by concentration, not by dispersal of naval force. 
The great danger to us and the great advantage of 
Germany is the fact that she keeps her great war fleet 
always together and in one place, in a way which is not 
possible for any other naval Power except Japan, though 
it may be possible for the United States after the 
cutting of the Panama Canal. Germany has got two 
sea fronts, one on the Baltic and one on the North 
Sea, but the Kiel Canal enables her to have one un- 
divided fleet. But if Germany were to establish a 
naval base at Agadir, either she would not use it—in 
which case her possession of that naval base would be of 
little or no importance except asa drain of money—or if she 
used it she would have dispersed instead of concentrated her 
naval force, and so would have played our game, not hers. 
But perhaps it will be said: “ Suppose Germany does beat 
us at sea, what an advantage it will be to her to have a 
naval base on the Atlantic ready to her hand.” The 
answer is simple. If she beats us at sea all the naval 
bases in the world are hers, and she can pick them up at 
leisure when and where she likes. If she beats us 
at sea she will find Gibraltar far more convenient than 
Agadir. To put it in another way. If the Germans are 
wise and know their business their possession of Agadir 
will be a negligible fact till they have obtained supremacy 
at sea. Indeed we can understand German naval experts 
looking upon its possession with alarm, since it might 
prove a temptation to Germany to split up her Fleet. 
Remember it is too far off from the Straits of Gibraltar— 
600 miles—for there to be any danger of Germany keeping 
a flotilla of torpedo destroyers there in order to make some 
unexpected attack upon our Mediterranean or Atlantic 
Fleet. But it will be urged, How about using it asa base 
for cruisers to prey upon our commerce ? The answer is 
that if we beat Germany in the North Sea Agadir will be 
very soon and very easily “mopped up” by a British 
squadron. 

In short, we shall be in our opinion most unwise if we 
grow over-excited at the thought of a German naval base 
at Agadir, for, to state the great and governing considera- 





tion once more, naval supremacy is maintained by fleets 
and not by fortified harbours. 





THE STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


HE country has paid so little attention during the 
past few weeks to the proceedings of the House of 
Commons that few people are aware how congested is the 
state of public business. ‘T’o begin with, the Finance Bill, 
embodying the Budget of the year, has not even been 
read a second time. Though this Bill has not of course 
anything like the importance of the famous Budget of 
1909, it does contain a good many points which are 
entitled to reasonable discussion. A much more con- 
tentious measure is the Trade Union Bill. About this 
the Government are obviously in a quandary, for they 
cannot amend it to satisfy the demands of the Labour 
Party without going back upon the explicit and emphatic 
declarations of prominent Ministers. Next come the Bills 
which have been, or are being, considered by Grand Com- 
mittees. The principal of these are the Shops Bill and the 
Mines Bill. Both are very complicated measures, and 
with a less autocratic Government it would be inconceivable 
that they should be forced through their Report stages 
without adequate discussion. In addition there area num- 
ber of measures of a less controversial character, such as the 
Telephone Transfer Bill and the Copyright Bill, which must 
still require a considerable amount of Parliamentary time. 
This enumeration leaves out of account the time still 
necessary to be devoted to supply. On the top of all this 
mass of business, which is more than enough in itself to 
occupy the full time of the House of Commons up to the 
normal ending of the Session, the Government proposes to 
add not only the time which must necessarily be devoted 
to the Constitutional crisis, but also an undefined and at 
present unlimited amount of time to the discussion cf one 
of the most complicated and far-reaching measures ever 
introduced into the House of Commons. Writing last 
week we protested indignantly against the proposal to 
curtail discussion upon the National Insurance Bill by 
means of the guillotine. We are glad to record that similar 
indignation was expressed by private members in all 
quarters of the House of Commons, and that in spite of 
the support of a section of the Liberal Press Mr. Lloyd 
George has had to beat a retreat and to abandon the pro- 
posal to guillotine the Bill. 

But though this proposed outrage on free speech has 
happily been averted, the situation has been in other 
respects but little improved. To pass such a measure as 
the National Insurance Bill under pressure of physical 
exhaustion during the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember is very little less atrocious than to pass it by 
means of the guillotine. In neither case is adequate 
and considered discussion possible. Yet never was a Bill 
introduced which required more careful consideration. 
Each day reveals some new defect in this hastily 
drafted measure. The amendments already tabled cover 
no less than sixty-four pages, and there is not even a sug- 
gestion of obstruction on the part of those who have put 
down amendments. More .than twice as many amend- 
ments come from the supporters of the Government 
as from opponents, and all, so far as can be gathered, 
have been put down with a sincere desire to improve 
the Bill. The truth is that Mr. Lloyd George, with the 
confidence which springs from inexperience, has attempted 
to accomplish in one measure, knocked together in the 
privacy of his office, a great social reconstruction which, if 
it be desirable at all, would require years of careful plan- 
ning. The result is that at every point he has created 
friction and set up opposition. As the Bill is framed, it is 
quite impossible to reconcile the conflicting interests of the 
friendly societies and of the medical profession. It is 
equally impossible to reconcile the interests of the taxpayer 
and of the contributories. Admittedly the data on which 
the actuarial estimates have been framed are extremely 
vague. All that is clear is that a large contingent liability 
rests upon the taxpayer and the local ratepayer to make 
good deficiencies in the working of the scheme. Yet so 
carelessly has the Bill been drafted that though this 
contingent liability is indicated there is noclear statement 
of how it is to be enforced. Apparently both the Treasury 
and the local authorities are made liable, but at 
the same time they appear to be given a power of refusing 
to accept that liability. We must apologize to our readers 
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for putting the matter so vaguely, but the vagueness of these 
expressions is clarity in comparison with the terms of the 
Bill. 

Another point of very great importance is the proposed 
supersession of the local authorities of the country. Not 
only is an entirely new series of authorities to be set up 
with duties overlapping those of the existing health 
committees of the local authorities, but these new 
authorities are to have an arbitrary power to order the old 
authorities to carry on their business in a particular way. 
Few employers deal with an office boy in the arbitrary 
manner in which this Bill of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposes 
to deal with the great municipalities and county councils 
of the kingdom. Under Clause 46 any approved society 
or any local health committee is authorized to make 
complaints to either the Secretary of State or to 
the Local Government Board of the way in which 
the existing local authorities are enforcing various 
Jaws relating to health. On the receipt of such a complaint 
the Secretary of State or the Local Government Board 
may appoint a “competent person” to hold an inquiry. 
This “ competent person” is then to have power, not merely 
to inquire into the facts, but also himself to order the 
local authority to make good any excess expenditure by 
the local health committees which in his opinion is due 
to the neglect of the existing local authorities. This 
‘competent person” may in the same way place any 
inancial charge he chooses upon any employer who in his 
ypinion has failed to enforce any Act relating to the health 
f workers. Until recent years it was the fond belief of 
Englishmen that their property and their liberties would 
not he taken from them except by due process of law in 
the King’s Courts. This new Bill, like so much other 
Liberal legislation, gives dictatorial powers of the widest 
possible character to any stray person whom any Govern- 
ment Department may choose to select for any specified 
purpose. 

The worst illustration of this sublime disregard by the 
present Liberal Party for the liberties of the people is 
found in Clause 57 of the Bill, which gives the Insurance 
Commissioners power to modify as they please provisions 
of the Act. Parliament is asked to pass (with the regular 
forms more or less curtailed by various methods of 
closure) a long and elaborate Bill, and when the work is 
concluded a body of unnamed bureaucrats, with the 
approval of the Treasury (which means with the approval 
of Mr. Lloyd George), may do exactly what they please 
with the whole of the work on which Parliament has spent 
weeks or months. In view of these considerations 
we hold that the time has come for the Unionist Party 
to take a stronger attitude against the Bill than has 
yet been adopted. No member of Parliament has 
any right to assist in passing a bad measure solely 
because its objects are good. The objects of this Bill, 
every body agrees, are excellent. The principle upon which 
it is founded is also perfectly sound, and has consistently 
been supported by the Spectator. But good objects and 
sound principles are of very little value unless they are 
accompanied by a clear conception of the practical means 
for overcoming the necessary obstacles to any recon- 
struction. In the short time left to Parliament for the 
discussion of this Bill, it is quite impossible so to amend it 
as to get rid of its essential vices. Therefore the best 
thing that can happen to the Bill is its voluntary abandon- 
ment by its authors on the understanding that an entirely 
new measure will be introduced next year. The 
only objections to this course arise from the absurd theory 
that a Minister is eternally discredited if he produces 
a measure which proves to be impracticable when 
examined by competent critics. This is a very com- 
mon theory with Cabinet Ministers, whose position 
seems always to tempt them to believe that they 
have the omniscience as well as the omnipotence of divine 
beings. The other obstacle, though it has hitherto been 
scrupulously kept in the background, is well known. ‘The 
Government want to get this Bill through this Session so 
that the stage may be clear for Home Rule next year. The 
whole political situation is in fact dominated by the Irish 
command of the majority in the House of Commons. That 
is the reason why the Budget has not yet been passed, 
although we have now reached the month of July. That 
is also the reason why the Prime Minister is obviously 








mean the loss of the control which he now possesses by 
keeping the purse. Yet in practice it is impossible for 
English and Scotch and Welsh members to be paid, and 
payment to be withheld from Irish members. It therefore 
appears that some kind of bargain has been made under 
the terms of which payment of members is to be withhe'd 
until Home Rule has been granted, and in return Mr. 
Redmond will graciously allow the Budget to be passed, 
and the Insurance Bill to be applied to Ireland, although 
all classes in Ireland are protesting against the Bill. 





M. CAILLAUX AND HIS POLICY. 

FTER the brief, pathetic, and characterless admini- 
stration of M. Monis, M. Caillaux, the new French 
Prime Minister, is attempting apparently to restore to 
politics the tone and character of M. Briand. The 
accession of M. Monis marked a move to the Left, and 
now M. Caillaux will come back towards the Right 
sufficiently far to make Englishmen wonder why M. Briand 
should ever have been forced out of office. The rapid 
succession of earth-tremors within the Republican majority 
is, perhaps, a sign of disintegration, and we should not be 
surprised if there werea dissolution before long. M.Caillaux 
takes office when the prospect might dismay any man who 
is not stimulated by danger. ‘The Moroccan imbroglie 
casts a cloud all over Europe, and those sensitive barometers 
the Bourses have fallen appreciably; the Republican 
majority is divided about electoral reform which wheu it 
was in a vaguer stage was a perfectly safe rallying-cry ; 
the Senate is as much opposed as ever to M. Caillaux’s pot 
scheme of income tax; the attempt to delimit the Cham- 
pagne districts has ended in the abandonment of the plan 
approved by M. Monis, and M. Caillaux offers only the 
slenderest hint of an alternative plan; and the burning 
question of the reinstatement of the dismissed railway 
employees—which has provoked more excellent, though 
inex pensive, humanitarian avowals than any similar question 

has provoked for years—is just where it was. 

M. Caillaux entered the Chamberwhen he was about thirty- 
six years old,in 1898,and he soon became Minister of Financa 
under M. Waldeck-Rousseau. He was Finance Minister 
again under M. Clemenceau, and rumour says that M. 
Clemenceau, though he would caustically remark upon the 
self-confidence of his Minister, nevertheless spoke of him as 
a likely successor to the Premiership. M. Caillaux is above 
all things a financier. The income-tax scheme is his in- 
vention, and he has a quickness and accuracy in dealing 
with figures which have not often been matched in the 
Chamber. He is a financier in private life as well as in 
public. It is not true to say that he is the first profes- 
sional financier to become Prime Minister, as M. Rouvier 
was also a financier. Still less is it justifiable to compare 
his financial proposals with those of Mr. Lloyd George. 
He proposed the income tax because he wanted the money, 
and saw no easier way of raising it, not because he 
itched to force on Frenchmen instruments of revenue 
which are opposed to their inclinations. The normal 
Frenchman prefers to pay his taxes invisibly. If his food 
costs him more he reflects each time he buys a high-priced 
article that he need not pay for it unless he likes. He even 
looks on the tiresome and, as we think,paralyzing octroi with 
indulgence. He feels all the time that he is still a freo 
agent ; that he can pay or notas he likes ; and that in any 
case the disagreeable fact of payment is disguised. What 
he cannot tolerate is that he should have to sign a cheque 
for a definite payment of taxes ; and though he spends his 
whole life in the presence and grip of fonctionnaires, who 
control his comings and goings, he still thinks of the need 
to make a statement of income as a preposterous act of 
inquisition. The strong opposition of the Senate to the 
Income-Tax Bill epitomizes all the Conservative feeling iv 
France about direct taxation. It is very interesting, 
therefore, to read in M. Caillaux’s statement of poliey on 
Friday week that he means to force the Inccme-Tax Bill 
through the Senate at all costs. 

The two questions on which the Chamber displayed the 
deepest interest, however, on Friday week were electoral 
reform and the reinstatement of the railway servants. 
There is no doubt a strong majority in the Chamber in 
favour of electoral reform, but when it has come to very 
detinite proposals a good many Radical-Socialist deputies 


hedging over the question of payment of members. Mr. | have fallen into a panic lest the action of a new law on the 
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them. Thus, M. Caillaux knows that he can appeal safely | may sometimes have clouded over the second, the 
to a pious desire for reform, but not safely to any special | last was strongly penetrating and profound.” That 


suggestion, and he did not even mention proportional 
representation, which a short time ago was the principle 
that united the necessary number of electoral reformers. 


M. Caiilaux’s intentions towards the dismissed 
railwaymen had been declared in advance when he 


decided not to include M. Charles Dumont in_ his 
Cabinet. M. Charles Dumont had advocated a 
complete amnesty ; all the acts of wilful destruction, all 
the wanton and selfish indifference to the safety of 
passengers, were to be forgotten, and the men were to be 
received back and treated as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Each Prime Minister finds in his turn that if he 
really means to govern he cannot afford to tie himself to 
the cart-wheel of the syndicalisles and the practitioners 
of sabotage. M. Berteaux, the most influential man in the 
Cabinet of M. Monis, had previously made wildly generous 
promises of reinstatement if ever he had the opportunity 
to enforce his will, but when M. Monis accepted him as a 
colleague he sagaciously sent him to his old office—the 
Ministry of War—where he had less than nothing to do 
with the railway disputes. 

In a general way M. Caillaux seems to be in favour 
of laying the private railway companies under 
further obligations to their employees and of extending 
State ownership. Wesuppose there has never been a time 
in France when railway accidents have been so common as 
in the last two years. And the worst sign is that an undue 
proportion of these accidents has occurred on the Western 
Railway since it was acquired by the State. Only a few 
days ago a horrible attempt was made to derail the Havre 
express on this line. M. Caillaux confessed that he could 
not see how the private companies could be compelled to 
reinstate the dismissed men, and if they were ever rein- 
stated by compulsion the uneasiness of the public—who, 
after all, do not allow even the strongest Socialist faith 
to reconcile them to putting their lives in jeopardy— 
would have to be soothed by the framing of 
particular laws against sabofage. The vote of confidence 
in the new Government which the Chamber passed on 
riday week was nothing more than the fencer’s salute 
before the bout begins. We do not think the signs justify 
the expectation that M. Caillaux will accomplish much, 
because, as we said, he relies upon a stale majority. But 
a formidable external pressure on France might, of course, 
produce a reuniting and concentration which are otherwise 
improbable, and he is an energetic, ambitious, and inde- 
pendent man who would not overlook opportunities. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON TITACKERAY. 


| ORD ROSEBERY, speaking at the opening of the 
4 museum of Thackeray relics, brought together by the 
Titmarsh Club in honour of the centenary of Thackeray's 
birth, said several things with which all lovers of Thackeray 
will gratefully agree. Some will wish to give more emphasis 
to this point, some less to that; every reader sees the beguiler 
of his leisure moments from his own angle; but all will be 
glad to know how Thackeray strikes a critic so well equipped 
as Lord Rosebery. Lord Rosebery, while coupling the names 
of Thackeray and Dickens, did not even offer to compare 
them ; he is too good acritie to plough the unprofitable sands 
of unreal and superfluous contrasts. 

The cant complaint against Thackeray, where complaint is 
raised, is that he was cynical. One might of course take 
passages from any of his books and say that what Lord 
Rosebery called his “pungent perception” amounts to 
cynicism ; but that would be a perfectly unfair criticism of 
the whole of any one book. Thackeray had too much affec- 
tions for those whom he liked and too much reverence for that 
which he admired to be really cynical. He was a man of deep 
sensitiveness, of tenderness, of strong family love, of honest 
hatred and contempt for what was sham and mean. “ Let us,” 
said Lord Rosebery, “ never forget that in his sincerest moods 
he always inculcated charity in its largest sense, that that was 
his deepest innermost note, and that he was the immortal 
enemy of imposture and hypocrisy in every form. “ Ecrasez 
Y'infame!” was as much his motto as it was Voltaire’s, but with 
him the infamous reptile to be crushed was humbug. Those 
were his two messages—hatred of all that was false, charity 
te what was human and divine—and though the first 





“deepest innermost note” sounded also in the ears of 
so stern a critic as Carlyle. Carlyle thought poorly of 
novelists—they were wasters of time in a world of dreadful 
realities—and he was therefore not predisposed to gloss over 
Thackeray’s faults. Yet when Thackeray died Carlyle wrote 
to Lord Houghton of their dead friend :—‘* No guile or malice 
against any mortal; a big mass of a soul, but not strong in 
proportion; a beautiful vein of genius lay struggling about 
him—poor Thackeray, adieu, adieu!” 

The truth is that Thackeray was a man of the world who 
wrote in the spirit—to use Byron’s phrase—of those 
“men of the world who know the world like men.” 
His faculty for picking out the tenderest spots in the 
victims of his satire was very likely the measure of his 
own sensitiveness. His  sensitiveness at school, which 
made him wince at what seemed to him the brutality of 
a schoolboy’s life, and led him in his early literary career to 
write of Charterhouse as ‘‘ Slaughterhouse,” gave way to a far 
more urbane and accommodating vision of our public schools 
when prosperity visited him and he moved in pleasant places. 
He often erred in seeming to suggest that exceptions were 
types. Fearing to bea snob—in our modern sense—he fell 
into imminent danger of being thought one by picking out 
aristocrats for the special sting of his lash. But that mis- 
take was not cynicism or anything like it. When we hear 
Thackeray’s superficial or occasional cynicism spoken of as 
though it- were characteristic, we think of the pensive, 
tender goodfellowship of his “Ballad of Bouillabaisse.” 
What real cynic could have written the last two stanzas of 
that ballad >— 

“ Ah me! how quick the days are flitting! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
When here I'd sit, as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place—but not alone. 
A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer mo 
—There’s no one now to share my cup. 
“T drink it as the Fates ordain it. 
Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes : 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of dear old times. 

Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is ; 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is. 

—Here comes the smoking Bouillabasisse ! 


No real cynic could have been the author of ** The Rose and 
the Ring,” for it was written with a prodigal affection for 
children which is always killed by the bacillus of cynicism. 
It has been related of Thackeray that whenever he saw a 
schoolboy he could hardly refrain from tipping him. No real 
eynic could have created Colonel Newcoime, or written “A 
Shabby Genteel Story,” or have retired from a lucrative 
editorship, us Thackeray retired from the Cornhill, because he 
could not endure the miserable necessity of returning the in- 
competent writings of needy authors. Thackeray's friends 
knew these things, and were in no danger of misreading his 
character, and, similarly, those who know Thackeray 
intimately from his writings are in no danger either. Lack of 
intimacy with Thackeray is the source of hostility. As Lord 
Rosebery said of his relations with his fellow-men during his 
life, ‘One would surmise that he was rather beloved than 
popular—enthusiastically beloved by his children and friends, 
but alarming to acquaintances.” 

As an example of the tenderness of Thackeray, Lord 
Rosebery mentioned “The Great Hoggarty Diamond” because 
it contains “one of the most touching passages that Thackeray 
ever wrote.” Ofcourse Lord Rosebery referred to the scene 
over the dead body of the child. For ourselves we are inclined 
to lay it down as axiomatic that no writer of burlesque is 
really cynical, for burlesque is the embodiment of fun, and 
fun is the greatest enemy of cynicism. Yet in “ Vanity Fair,” 
which Lord Rosebery, outdoing Charles Kingsley, sets far 
above all Thackeray’s works, and spoke of as “ the most full and 
various novel in the English language,” the attraction is all to 
vice. Thackeray did not intend this: he laboured hard to 
make his virtuous Amelia interesting and lovable, but she 
remains “limp” and “shadowy.” Perhaps she is not quite so 
limp and shadowy for some of us as for Lord Rosebery, but at 
all events every reader has a rebellious sympathy and admira- 
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tion for the unscrupulous Becky, which leaves over nothing 
but a kind of pity and indulgence for Amelia. How Thackeray 
made virtue as attractive in Colonel Newcome as it is dull in 
Amelia is one of the mysteries of genius which he could not 
have explained himself. As he had made vice “ brilliant 
and on the whole sympathetic ” in “ Vanity Fair,” so in “ The 
Newcomes ” he displayed “ an heroic, simple, almost apostolic 
character of chivalrous honour.” 

Lord Rosebery puts “The Rose and the Ring” after 
’ Vanity Fair” in merit—he finds the plot of “Esmond” 
repulsive, by the way—and reserves a high place for “The 
Book of Snobs.” The word “snob” has changed its meaning 
since Thackeray's day. When he was at Cambridge the towns- 
men were “ snobs,” as distinguished from the gowusmen. There 
was then no suggestion in the word of basely running after 
people of position and exaggerating their importance, which is 
the almost exclusive implication of the word to-day. Thackeray 
used the word of those who meanly admire mean things, and 
Lord Rosebery suggests that by his narrow definition 
Thackeray proved that he did not understand the word. But 
we question whether Lord Rosebery understands the word 
“bounder” when he says that itis the synonym of the modern 
“snob.” The “snob” aims at and apes social superiority ; 
but surely a “ bounder,” though he may be a snob and often is, 
is not necessarily a “ snob.” We shall not venture ona definition 
of ‘‘bounder,” though we should be glad to know of a good 
one ; but if it is synonymous with “snob” we confess that we 
have always misunderstood it. In modern French the bor- 
rowed word “snob” has yet another meaning, and is used 
rather in the sense of “ fop.” 

Finally, Lord Rosebery said a few words on Thackeray's 
verse with which all readers of the ballads will agree: “ His 
verse has an inexplicable knack of leaving a strong impres- 
ision,.... His poetry and his drawings have this quality 
n common—they lack form, but what is wanting in grace is 
made up in character.” We think, for example, of “The 
White Squall”; the rhymes lay too great a tax on any man’s 
ingenuity, and the picture is here and there repellent. The 
whole thing is ungainly in spite of its astonishing cleverness, 
and yet what an unforgetable picture of a ship in a storm! 
The discomfort, the apprehension, the woebegone passengers, 
the scene on deck, the nonchalant and confident captain—no 
one who has read it can ever forget it or fail to think of it 
when he sees passengers on aship’s deck. Motley spoke of 
Thackeray's “delicate, hovering style.” This is admirably 
true of Thackeray's prose, but in the verse the language 
generally has a far greater sharpness and definiteness. 





A RED-LETTER DAY. 

ego gee YN DAY in the country was not exactly like 

/ any other Bank Holiday, though it was marked after 
dark by those strange bursts of maniacal noise which distin- 
guish all village festivities. Who come together to make that 
noise and how many it takes to produce it, and why they want 
to, will, we suppose, always remain a secret for quiet people 
who go to bed early. But if Coronation Day ended it did not 
open quite like an ordinary Bank Holiday. It had been the 
subject of too much thought and preparation. 
were universal, they were everywhere, though on many cottages 
one might count no more than two Chinese lanterns, a 
piece of bright blue or scarlet muslin floating out of an 





Decorations 


upstairs window, or a Union Jack stuck ina rose tree. The 
outward signs of patriotism are not beautiful in the 
country, but patriotism, like religion, can afford to 
defy the eye. Nevertheless the effect of flowers and 


bunting is very discordant. The scarlet stuff shouts down 
the roses, but the roses have their revenge and proclaim the 
hideousness of the stuff. Decorations are made for towns ; they 
are essentially civic. 

But apart from decorations a very pleasant stir attended 
the weeks before the Coronation. The collection of money is 
amusing. What everyone gives leaks out, or the curious imagine 
that it has done so, and it is interesting to compare the sup- 
posed gift with the supposed fortune of the giver. If, as is 
sometimes the case in a small village, two or three persons are 
intrusted with the duty of gathering funds the collection par- 
takes of the exciting nature of a race. To get first to generous 
givers and to get the most at the day of reckoning is the double 
object of a keen struggle. Swali quarrels arise to move the dull 
waters, some wordy, some wordless, 


surfuce of village 





| Silence is regarded asa peculiarly dignified expression of wrath. 


Quarrels among uneducated people are fostered by brooding 
quite as often as by abuse. The almost inevitable quarrel 
between the dwellers in semi-detached cottages has, as a rule, 
its origin in knocks. We do not mean in blows, but in knocks 
on the wall. Perhaps one night the baby cries in one house 
and an irate and sleepless man next door knocks on the wall. 
The baby’s father, who is also sleepless, knocks back, and the 
breach is made, and may never be healed. 

Among the preparations for a village Coronation treat not the 
least laborious is the drawing-up of the public notice of it. One 
which the present writer saw began grandly with Whereas, and 
ended in courtly style with God Save the King. In the middle 
came homely details about the feust “to be held in Mr. 
Smith’s field, so kindly lent.” In asmall parish in the West 
of Scotland the order of the day was given out from the 
pulpit. It ineluded dancing, but this item could not 
be suggested with propriety within the walls of the kirk. 
The information accordingly took the following form: “ In 
such and sucha village hall, at seven o'clock in the evening, 
the band will dispense dance music.” But the thoughts of 
the rustic before the Coronation were not wholly set either 
upon details or upon his own pleasure. Some pride of 
Empire gilded his loyalty. “I do hope it will 
fine for them,” was the form in which hopes for good 
weather expressed themselves, and that though the village re- 
joicings were fixed for another day and them did not include 
us. “I do, do hope it will be fine on Thursday,” said the village 
Republican—a very mild and typically English revolutionary— 
“ We don’t want to cool the feelings too 
There was 


keep 


to the present writer. 
much,” and he stared anxiously at a cloudy sky. 
a certain corporate hospitality, too, about the feasting which 
was pleasant to see. In one village in the home counties—no 
doubt in many—certain sporting persons from a neighbouring 
parish tried to get “a tea,” which was, of course, only offered 
of right to those within the parochial bounds. Their conduct was 
the subject of much comment, but they ate their fill, and the 
masters of the ceretaony plumed themselves upon their good 
manners and lavish generosity. A few tramps, too, were not 
turned out, and the last persons left eating in the tent were an 
old wayfaring woman and a very dirty dog. “No one was 
refused "’—that was half the fun. Educated people are often 
irritated when they see the great store set by poor people 
upon a meal of unaccustomed luxury. But those to whom 
luxury kas become a matter of course might think again be- 
fore they condemn those who fare hardly. A fortnight ago a 
lady was trying to persuade a woman living in a poor part of 
England that commemoration money was ill-spent upon any- 
thing so ephemeral as food. ‘“ Now you, for instance,” said 
she, “‘ would rather have a good petticoat than a good dinner 
given to you.” “Oh, no!” said the woman, “a petticoat is 
soon forgotten, but a good dinner you remember all your 
life.” 

No doubt a great many villagers within possible distance of 
After all there was 


London saw tbe real show in the streets. 
no great crush; the whole business was so well managed. 
All sorts of accidents and mischances were expected, but none 
happened, not even in the train. ‘No one basn’t introduced 
you to a difficulty—only yourself,” said a kindly guard, as he 
helped a lame man into a third-class carriage, disregarding the 
torrent of complaints the latter was pouring forth about the 
cruel conduct of the company’s officials, whose sole desire, he 
said, was to confuse him, spoil his day, and make him feel his 
infirmity. 

For those who knew London well it was not difficult to 
see the show in the streets. One woman, at any rate, bailing 
from one of the London Settlements, out of the train 
at Westminster Bridge Station in the middle of the day, 
and came immediately upon a policeman and a barrier, A 
very cross woman was bothering him to let her through 
and was sharply refused. She went away in a buff, and 
two or three more persons who had assembled during the 
altercation waited meekly to see if by any chance the law 
might change its mind. After a few moments the policeman, 
averting his eyes, said audibly to himself, “They wouldn't do 
so very wrong if they was to go through now,” and the meck 
handful slipped gratefully through, tactfully avoiding all 
acknowledgment of the favour. Inside the barrier 
felt as though one had come to a garden party where 
one might go anywhere but might not go away. There 
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was no crush. The people stood three or four deep upon 
the edge of the pavement and behind them pedestrians 
walked at will. Presently the beautiful dream of the 
procession, the State coach, the crowns, and the soldiers 
carried the spectators back to childhood and sent a peculiar 
thrill, a thrill of youth, even through veins long unaccustomed. 
A poor woman in Southwark, hard working and cross, in an 
ordinary way said, when describing the procession and 
illuminations, that she now felt life to be worth living, for, 
said she, ‘ there is something besides everyday things and ugly 
things in it.” The story has an unreal sound, but the present 
writer can vouch absolutely for its truth. In the poorer 
parts of the town Friday’s procession was a more homely 
: ffair than that of “the real day.” After the procession had 
passed the people on the stands threw apples to the soldiers, 
who divided them and passed them on. Some apples were 
intercepted by boys. 

We all hear till we are rather tired of the phrase—true 
though it be—that we are a democracy. But on Thursday our 
King was crowned and enthroned with mediaevual-rites and 
made progress through his capital like one of the warrior 
kings of old surrounded by his soldiers to the delight of his 
people. We have not bid a final farewell to the ages behind 
us, 

As we write the wind and rain have thrown down lions 
and the griffins and the angels blowing trumpets at the top 
of the pillars, and the near past has taken its place with the 
far past as a glittering memory. 





DOGS AT A SHOW. 
\HERE is all the difference in the world between dog shows 
held in the winter and in the summer months. A dog show 
in the winter or the early spring is a place of amusement only 
for persons of easy tempers and of strong nerves. All the 
animals are under cover, ¢ large number of them bark inces- 
santly, and the atmosphee is as of a thousand kennels. Ata 
summer show, such as that which was held at Richmond on 
Tuesday, there are none o! these annoyances. The dogs are 
benched in different tents, but they need not be kept under 
cover. The judging at Richuiond was nearly all of it done 
in the open, on grass lawns in the sunshine, and many of the 
owners whose dogs were not being judged walked about with 
them as if they were in theic own gardens. Dogs can be 
looked at and admired far better in this way than when chained 
up in long rows of show benches, and the whole effect of the 
gathering in the bright sunshine is infinitely pleasanter. You 
could walk about the lawns at Richmond and look in turn at 
groups of spaniels, sheep-dogs, greyhounds, wolf-hounds, 
and Great Danes, standing or lying down or trotting from 
place to place; here you saw a child in a muslin frock sitting 
on the grass combing a small terrier; here a lanky Borzoi, 
with her delicate, springy legs stretched at full length, lay asleep 
and careless of passers-by; here, again, you were suddenly 
met by an enormous Newfoundland—Dolly by name—who 
carries a tin box hung round her neck and collects money for 
the Chelmsford Hospital. 

At a summer show, too, the dogs behave much better. 
When they can move as they please instead of straining at a 
chain even the noisiest and most excitable dogs are quiet; the 
result is that, though the show ground is never a silent place, 
visitors can at least enter it without being deafened on the 
spot. It is always interesting to notice the different 
ways in which dogs take to their surroundings at a show. 
Some of them are obviously old hands and used to the 
bustle and noise and the presence of hundreds of 
other animals. Others, shown for the first time perhaps, are 
naturally nervous, take a long time to settle, or are so plainly 
upset and unhappy that they would be much better at home 
than in the ring. Some of the quietest and best-behaved dogs 
at a show are spaniels; there was a class of cockers which the 
writer watched being judged, all of whom were equally polite, 
and with their dark silky coats gave the impression of 
being quite the best-dressed dogs at the show. Other dogs, 
on whose coats, perhaps, even more trouble had been taken, 
could never look so well groomed as a spaniel; there were the 
old English sheep-dogs, for instance, with fluffy hair stand- 
ing out all over them like bears’; their coats had been 
brushed up and down with immense pains, but you cannot 
look as distinguished in wool as in silk. Sheep-dogs suffer 





a little, as regards natural appearance, from show-bench 
fashions, for nobody can contend that a dog really looks 
the better for having its coat brushed up the wrong way; 
but that is the way you must brush it if you want a 
prize. Another dog which has had much of its sense 
and use bred out of it by show conditions is the 
bull-dog. It cannot be claimed as a satisfactory achievement 
to have evolved a type of animal which breathes with a 
stertcrous snore, is so clumsily built about the shoulder that 
it waddles rather than runs, and which, for all its tremendous 
jaw, is of so sweet-tempered a disposition that as a guard or 
watchdog it is of no use whatever. There is a certain 
absurdity, too, when it is being shown in the ring, in making 
it stand with its legs straddled in such a position that it is 
unable to move. A bull-dog made to stand in this way, with 
its forelegs wide apart and its eyes upturned to the tent roof, 
appears to combine the intelligence of an idol with the con- 
figuration of a toad; but that in the fashionable way. A more 
interesting pet, which is also in the fashion just at present, is 
the chow. Chows in the ring are most eager and attentive, 
and out of the ring have much individuality of habit and 
intelligence. A chow with which the writer is 
acquainted was recently reproved for misbehaviour; he 
was in a first-floor bedroom, and when the blow descended 
upon him he was so greatly surprised and pained that with 
a single bound he leapt straight out of the window fifteen 
feet down on to a carriage-drive. He was quite unhurt, and 
with great disgust walked away from the house. 


Of the smaller dogs is there any which makes a more 
attractive appearance on the bench than the Aberdeen 
terrier? (That is what he used to be called; now he is 
fashionable simply as the Scottish terrier, or, if he is white, 
as the white West Highland.) A row of Aberdcens, each 
with its questioning brown eyes, each with its pointed ears, 
and each with its obvious need of unremitting sympathy 
is the most appealing thing; you could collect an income, 
not merely for hospitals, but for the unworthiest object, 
with a row of Aberdeens. Why is there a lesser demand, 
for show purposes, for Averdeens than for almost any class 
of toy animals—toy spaniels, toy terriers, Pomeranians, pugs, 
and Pekingese? Perhaps it is because Aberdeens are not the 
kind of dogs to be fussed with. An Aberdeen may demand 
devotion, even sacrifices of time and property, but not silk 
and scent-bottles. Those are the really fashionable little 
creatures, which are carried about in baskets and caskets, 
reclining upon cushions of very delicate colours: they have 
their little travelling trunks and their combs and brushes and 
spraying syringes and scent-bottles, and they are treated 
throughout the day at the show with the utmost consideration. 
When it is time for them to be exposed to view they are 
extracted from their caskets, sprayed with various prepara- 
tions, dried after spraying, combed, brushed, massaged, and 
finally exhibited before the piercing eye of the judge. To 
watch a class being unpacked and dressed in this way gives 
the spectator a feeling of considerable apprehension : he is 
filled with a fear lest he should tread on one of the tiny 
animals without knowing it. Yet in their way they are 
attractive little creatures. There was one of the smallest 
varieties running about with its master on the lawn, 
with a light blue bow on its head, and the hair by 
its mouth tied up with four knots of baby-ribbon. It ran 
everywhere as fast as a rat, but it was clever enough never to 
lose its master, and the writer, at all events, did not see it 
stepped upon. A noticeable point as to these specimens is 
that though it is fashionable for the animal itself to be small 
its name should be long. The Richmond Show Catalogue 
contains, among others, such distinctive titles as Beautiful 
Little Coquette, Buckingham Palace, Pauline Chase, Aymers 
Ba Ba, Little Butter Fly, and Doe Hill Dreadnought. In 
sample contrast, admirable in its directness, a pug is named 
Lord Pouf. The catalogue contains, by the way, bésides 
names of entries, other information of an interesting charac 
ter. An advertisement announces that Mrs. So-and-so “ will 
receive a limited number of toy dogs during their owners’ 
absence from home.” It goes on to state that “all the toy 
boarders live with and are treated exactly as well as owners’ 
own dogs in their most luxurious quarters. Large airy 
dog-room and comfortable kennels; good lawns and miles 
of exercising ground.” The personal note in the wording is 


only equalled by a paragraph, which has been appearing for 
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some time past in a monthly journal, in which the editor 
observes that he “will be obliged to the correspondents in 
each county to send him items of news interesting to game- 
keepers and their dogs as quickly as possible after the occur- 
rence.” 

The tent with the big dogs in it is the best at any show; 
there is something extraordinarily impressive, almost exhila- 
rating, in the sense of latent power set along the narrow benches. 
Some of the animals are quiet enough: the bloodhounds, for 
instance, with their red-socketed eyes and the frowning folds 
of skin on their high foreheads; or the Irish setters, with 
their glossy coats and the wonderful mind in their dark eyes. 
But there is sure to be a retriever or two with a temper that 
keeps him shut in a cage while the others near him are 


free; there was one at the show on Tuesday which 
worked itself into a _ perfect fury, foaming at the 
mouth and snapping its jaws at a quite impassive 


St. Bernard opposite it. The creatures which give you the 
idea of the greatest weight and strength, however, are the 
Great Danes. Some of them were merely large and sleepy, 
others, especially those which were near the tent door and 
could see the crowd passing outside, were extremely alert and 
attentive. One huge animal lifted up its nose, which seemed 
to reach almost to the roof of the tent, and bewailed its fate 
with bitter howling; and another, which was being brought 
back to its bench from the ring, suddenly made up its mind it 
would rather stay where it was. It nearly jerked the three 
men who had hold of it off their legs, and stood there, 
with its front paws planted, uttering low growls. One 
of the men shifted his feet, another did the same, 
then they both got their arms under its hind quarters and 
fairly hurled the brute into its place on the bench, where it 
was chained ina moment. Another dog, to whom apparently 
the idea of rebellion had only then been suggested, growled 
savagely, but the rest took no notice. A buge Newfound- 
land, a little distance away, went on with an amusing game 
she had invented to pass the time. In her compartment were 
a number of pieces of brown paper mixed up with wood 
shavings; she first hid the paper very carefully, pushing the 
shavings over it with her nose; then she retreated as far as 
she could, looked for a protruding edge of paper, spied one 
with joy, and worried it out of the shavings again. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 

[To tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—Without in any way desiring to usurp the Editor's 
proudest privilege of the last word, permit me to repeat that 
the Spectator’s counsels of despair are founded upon two 
fundamental fallacies which may be none the worse for re- 
statement. (1) The fallacy that, because the amendments by 
the Lords of the Parliament Bill will lead to their rejection 
by the Commons, this must inevitably entail the creation 
of five hundred shoddy peers of one political complexion and 
distinguished only by a common Jack of self-respect. Now 
this is a bogie of intellectual imagining, and the argument 
from these false premises naturally leads to the false con- 
clusion that it is better te have the Parliament Bill without 
five hundred shoddy peers than to be burdened with the 
calamity of both. There is not the smallest reason why such 
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unconstitutional advice if tendered by the Prime Minister | 
of course, take care that this choice is offered them, and they 


should be acceptable or accepted any more than, if we may 





trust your suggest 
the General Election eighteen months ago. (2) The second 
fallacy is twofold: (a) that the last General Election gave a 
popular mandate for the Parliament Bill, whereas everybody 
knows that even its suggestion broke up the great Government 
majority and placed the Liberal Party in a position of 
political impotence from which they have vainly sought to 
escape by bartering their country’s birthright for a mess of 
Irish-American pottage. (b) And, again, even supposing that 
such a mandate had been given, the duty of the Crown is, as 
you say, “automatically to submit.” This fallacy is a con- 
tradiction in terms, for an autocracy can never be automatic, 
nor can there be any logical conjunction of the two phrases 
“Voluntus regis suprema lex” and “ Vox populi vox Dei.” 
The common sense of the whole matter is that each of these 
extreme statements must be judged upon its own merit. 


ions of private inspiration, it was before | 





Circumstances often govern cases, and what we require now 
are not logical deductions, but sensible actions, and with all 
respect I beg to repeat that H.M. the King will more surely 
win the love and confidence of his people, so abundantly 
presaged in the splendid ceremonials of his Coronation, by 
doing that which the Spectator pretends he cannot do. You 
justly observe and you emphasize the observation in italies: 
“We must never forget that the King’s prime object is not only 
to stand above an outside party, but to avoid even the slightest 
appearance of taking sides.”” Quite so, and for this very reason 
no one outside Wellington Street will for one moment sup- 
pose that when the crisis comes, as surely come it must, our 
Sovereign Lord and King will deliberately divest himself of 
his royal prerogative of absolute authority to permit a 
sordid coalition of defeated and discredited politicians to 
pack the cards and cog the dice in a 
cross purposes and crooked questions which they are now 
playing out for high stakes of place and power; that 
would be taking sides with a vengeance ; and since, as the con- 
stitutional axiom declares, the King can do no wrong, and 
since our newly anointed King is, thank God! not an auto- 
maton, but a man amongst men, he will assuredly not do the 


game of 


great wrong suggested by your pessimistic prognostication, 
nor suffer the constitutional monarchy of Great Britain to be 
the laughing-stock of the world, but, fulfilling the promise of 
his youth and the noble traditions of his race, he will, without 
fear or favour, do his duty, and thereafter his loving people 
will loyally do theirs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Arno.p F. Hits. 

Broomfield Hall, Sunningdale, Berks. 

[We say that if the Bill is rejected, or amendments are 
made which the Goverment declare are equivalent to rejection, 
the King will feel obliged to accept the advice to create 
peers which will be tendered him by his Ministers. Mr. Hil's 
says that the King will dono such thing. If the circumstances 
indicated above arise—which, however, is, in our opinion, 
unlikely—we shall soon learn whether we or Mr. Hills ar 
better informed as to the facts. Meantime we can ouly 
confidently assert what we have already asserted. We 
would ask our readers to believe that we speak with a full 
sense of responsibility. —Ep. Spectator. } 

(To tuk Epitror or tus “Srecrator,”] 
Sir, 
conviction as to the right course to be taken amidst the pre- 


You are to be congratulated both on holding a firm 





sent perplexities and on the persuasive force with which you 
set forth that conviction. On the premises you assume your 
conclusion follows, and I will now only ask space for three 
remarks, modifying rather than denying these premises : 

(1) If it has really been ascertained that in an election this 
year the present Ministry would improve their position there 
is no more to be suid against your view. But the country has 
lately been so much distracted by other things that a few 
weeks hence a surer judgment on this point might be found 

(2) It may be that before the last Election there was an 
understanding between the King and his Ministers that 
“guarantees” should be given on certain conditions, But 
were those conditions satisfied by their loss of a hundred 
seats, though they remained in office ? 

(3) Even when the Royal consent to create peers is obtained 
there is no need of actual creation. In that case the Oppo 
tion in the Lords must follow the precedent of 1832, when 
they received Sir Herbert Taylor’s letter, and absent them- 
selves from the House to let the Bill pass. The King would, 
would be criminally insane to refuse it. 

Tama very old advocate of drastic reform of the Upper 
House, but all parties and all classes would be disyvraced if 
such reform should take the shape of a wanton constitutional 
outrage.—I am, Sir, &e., I. M. 

P.S.—At any rate, the expectations of Mr. J. Martin, 
Ministerialist M.P., are not the same as yours. In a letter in 
the Times of July 4th he says: “There is much difference of 
opinion among prominent Liberals as to what the situation 
really is, but there is unanimity that if under any circum- 
stances a General Election takes place without the Parliament 
Bill becoming law the Liberal Party will be wiped out.” 

|The loss of a hundred seats occurred in the Budget election 
of January, 1910, not in that of December, 1910. The latter 
election, which is the one in question, showed no change.— 
Ep. Sp ctator. | 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE VETO BILL. 
{To rue Epiror or tug “Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—Your arguments in favour of the House of Lords not 
pushing theiramendments tothe pointat which extra peers would 
be certain to be created seem to be sound ones, and yet there is 
one amendment which I think you will agree should be insisted 
on at all costs. I mean the amendment standing/n the name of 
the Earl of Camperdown, which is (stated brieuy) that if any 
Bill be passed and becomes law which has passed the House of 
Commons, but which has not received the assent of the House 
of Lords, then the entry on the Statute Book should not state 
that the House of Lords had assented to it. Surely the House 
of Lords should not be asked to assent toa deliberate false- 
hood being put on the Statute Book, and the Statute Book 
should show that the Act is one for which all the responsi- 
bility rests on the Commons alone. I feel confident that you 
will wish this amendment should be insisted on even if all 
others be withdrawn.—I am, Sir, &c., E. L, OLIVER. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield, 





THE ‘PANTHER’ AT AGADIR. 
[Yo rug Epiror or Tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—The whole German nation—a very rare case in Germany 
—unanimously agrees that the Government has done the right 
thing in despatching the ‘Panther’ to Agadir. Not because 
they think “ Right or wrong, my country,” but because all are 
convinced that the Government is right. Nevertheless 
nobody believes or wishes that we are to go to war with 
France or to take Agadir and its “ Hinterland.” Germany, 
with the exception perhaps of some Pan-Germans, is still 
ready to acknowledge the integrity of Morocco and the 
eovereignty of the Sultan, and will be satisfied with the open 
door. The step the German Government has so suddenly 
tuken means only that, if France, under any pretext, remains 
in Morocco, Germany will stay in that part of the country 
where German interests are at stake. That is the 
true meaning of the passage in the German Note to 
the Powers translated from the diplomatic into plain 
language: “The ‘Panther’ will leave the port of Agadir as 
soon as order will be restored in Morocco. For the despatch 
of the ‘Panther’ was caused because German firms in 
South Moroc2o felt uneasy.” The uneasiness was caused by 
a “certain unrest of the tribes,’ and the causes of this are 
“the recent events in other parts of the country.” The recent 
events are the French expedition and the Spanish occupation 
of Larrash and Alkasar. Thus in other words it is said in the 
Note that the‘ Panther’ will stay in Agadir as long as the 
French remain in Fez and the Spaniards in Larrash. The 
French, therefore, need only to order back their troops, and the 
Spanish troops will, as a matter of course, soon follow their 
example, and the ‘Panther,’ too. Of course such an order 
will be distasteful to the French Government. But, in fact, 
the French would then only do what they are bound to do by 
the Algeciras Treaty and by their own promise. That this 
promise very likely was not made bona fide, that those who 
made it did, in fact, not mean to keep it, but was made in the 
hope that it would be possible not to fulfil it, is certainly not the 
fault of Germany. To put all in a nutshell, the ‘ Panther’ 
in Agadir means: “ Retreat from, or partition of, Morocco.” 
The French have to decide, and we hope that they will decide 
for retreat, and thus not lose their face, as the Chinese say.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., L. K.-D. 


Germany. 





THE UNITED COMMUNION AT HEREFORD. 
(To rug Ep:rror or Tur “Specrator.”’} 

S1r,—At the Bishop’s invitation I partook of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper according to the rites of the Church of 
England for the first—and I hope not the last—time in my 
life at Hereford Cathedral on Wednesday, June 28th. My 
impressions as a@ member of an Independent Church may be 
of interest, 

I had been in the cathedral before, but I found a strange 
pleasure in taking my place as an invited worshipper rather 
than as a visitor. There were Nonconformists all about me 


—as was obvious from their ignorance of the service—but 
some clerics just behind did much by their example to instruct 
us in the responses and the proper times for downsitting or 





uprising. The service seemed tedious—perhaps because [ 
had no Prayer-book. I did not know what was being said, 
but when I discovered at one point that the Commandments 
were being proclaimed I was much impressed by the suitability 
of their inclusion in the order. 

I could not catch much that the Bishop said, but it was 
grand to hear the note of strong resolve and assurance in his 
voice and to realize that I was sharing in an historic vindication 
of Reformation principles. Iam an unrepentant Puritan and 
a hearty disbeliever in the Tractarian Movement, and I con- 
fess that I inwardly rejoiced in a manner somewhat unbefitting 
that solemn occasion. The fact that a sulitary old man should 
be making this vindication struck me as being exceedingly 
pathetic. I wondered how long his voice would be lifted up 
in protest against that exclusiveness which has done so much 
to make the modern Church of England into another sect of 
“ true believers.” 

I must not forget, however, that there were also present 
some of the most erudite clergy of the day, including Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin of Cambridge, whose learned “ History of the 
Early Church to a.p. 313” seems to me to be an education in 
itself in the modern art of impartial historical research. 

And I know of younger clergy at Oxford and elsewhere with 
whom the broad tradition is perfectly safe. 

The service, especially the flocking up to the altar-rail, 
appeared to me lacking in decorum as compared with our own, 
but I cannot say this of the actual observance. I shall not 
soon forget the beautiful reverence with which the ministrants 
(Canons Bannister and Capes, I think) offered me the bread 
and the chalice. They gave me a sense of conferring a price- 
less boon, and I felt that I ought indeed to take it “and be 
thankful.”—I am, Sir, &e., NONCONFORMIST. 





CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
[To raz Epiron ov THe “ Srecrator.’’] 
S1r,— Your correspondent “ Anglican Layman” concludes his 
delightful letter with the interesting but not yet popular 
suggestion that some day the Church of England and 
Wesleyan Methodism may become reconciled. On that point 
I can contribute what I think you will account a pleasant 
comment. A week ago to-day four Anglican clergymen and 
three Wesleyan ministers met in my garden—the garden, that 
is, of a Wesleyan minister. We stood in the sunset around 
a tiny tree. It was a transplanted, self-sown sapling from an old 
walnut tree which grew in the vicarage garden at Bexley, and 
beneath whose branches John and Charles Wesley and George 
Whitefield held frequent converse. The present Vicar of 
Bexley (the Rev. J. H. Wicksteed) had presented my local 
co-religionists with the sapling, and the President of the 
Wesleyan Conference (the Rev. John Hornabrook), who 
happened to be in the neighbourhood, accepted it in their 
behalf. One of the clergymen present was the vicar of the 
parish in which the sapling has been planted (the Rev. §, J. 
Poole, M.A., St. James’s, Gravesend). In the course of a 
friendly little speech Mr. Poole playfully observed that the 
right place for the little tree was the garden at his own 
vicarage. Like the Wesleyans themselves it never ought to 
have left Anglican ground! Behind the play, however, was 
the serious opinion that the separation never ought to have 
occurred, and that the Wesleyans, whom he never could regard 
as Noneconformists, should return—and the way for their 
return should be made easy—to the Church of England.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. Epwarp Har1ow, 
Madeley, Gravesend. 





THE DOCTORS AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 

(To tux Eprtor or rue “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,— Will you allow me to plead for a compromise based on 
the principle that the medical “benefit” derivable from 
national insurance should be restricted to a limited number 
of visits by or to a medical man? If more visits are necessary 
the patient should pay for them, and, perhaps, also for any 
drugs he may require. 

The interests of national health and the interests of the 
medical profession alike require that men and women should 
not be tempted by considerations of economy to purchase 
quack medicines instead of seeking expert advice. Under my 
proposed scheme the temptation would lie in the opposite and 
desirable direction. People would get gratuitous expert 
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advice in the early stages of a disease, instead of trying 
haphazard and sometimes harmful drugs, and only going to a 
doctor when the disease had advanced. On the other hand 
they would not be entitled to an indefinite number of visits 
without payment. The doctors would receive their fixed 
:inimum—primarily for diagnosis and for advice. They would 
be paid byMhe patient for any treatment of a prolonged 
characte% except in cases dealt with under the Poor Law. 

The Joctors’ objection to the inclusion of persons with an 
incomeyf over two pounds a week would be to a great extent 
removed by this proposal. Those whose weekly earnings are 
between two and three pounds are a class specially likely to 
abstain through motives of economy from seeking medical 
advice in the early stages of their disease. They are, many 
of them, thrifty persons who find it hard to keep up the 
standard of comfort at which they aim. They would not 
grudge the payment of medical fees if they were satisfied of 
the need, but they do grudge fees when they think that their 
ailments may be transitory or trivial, and they often take 
incompetent advice simply because it costs nothing, or cough 
mixtures when they are tuberculous, or advertised “ cures for 
indigestion” when they are suffering from cancer of the 
stomach. 

The smallness of the scale of 
become comparatively unimportant if the benefit only applied 
to diagnosis and advice; and freedom to choose amongst all 
the recognized doctors might more easily be allowed, since the 
danger of malingering would be greatly reduced under my 
proposal. Moreover, there would remain less room for friction 
between friendly societies and doctors. 







remuneration would also 


I cannot help thinking that the plan which I suggest would 
also help to remove some of the abuses connected with the 
present system of private practice. The doctors would receive 


asmall fixed income for the service they would be rendering | 


to national efficiency. This would conduce to their inde- 

pendence, though they would still have to rely for their income 

chiefly on the belief of the public in their professional 

capacity.—I am, Sir, &e., J. E. Symes. 
Llandefalle, Talgarth. 





A POLITICAL FABLE. 
(To tue Eprror or tax “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—A friend of mine has an agent who manages for hima 
large and complicated business. For a couple of years past 
the agent has been pressing him for extended authority to act 
in his name, alleging the grant of it to be necessary for the 
efficient conduct of the business, and my friend has agreed, 
in spite of my warnings that the agent will misuse the full 
powers for which he asks. In my friend’s present frame of 
mind it is useless to continue attempts to persuade him that 
he is doing a very dangerous thing; he pays no attention to 
the abstract objections I urge, and will grow very angry with 
me if I continue to press them. All tbat I can do is to wait 
until he sees the actual use the agent makes of the powers 
entrusted to him. He will then, I am convinced, realize his 
mistake, and either revoke or limit them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARMCHAIR, 





“TWO JOBS FOR ONE MAN.” 

[To tHe Epiror or Tne 
Srr,—In your footnote to Mr. Crosfield’s letter in your issue 
of July lst you propound the following syllogism :—* The best 
way to encourage the growth of capital is to encourage 
exchanges. A protective or preferential tariff tends to dis- 
courage exchanges. Therefore it discourages the growth of 
capital.” May I venture to suggest as a more pertinent sub- 
stitute for yours the following syllogism ?—“‘The best way to 
encourage the growth of capital is to encourage com- 
plementary exchanges. A protective or preferential tariff 
tends to substitute complementary exchanges for competitive 
Therefore it encourages the growth of capital.”— 
Ewart 8S. GroGan. 


“ Spectator."’) 


exchanges. 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

Camp Hill, near Newcastle, Staffs. 

[‘‘ Complementary exchanges ” is only an alias for restricted 
exchanges. What our correspondent calls ‘“ competitive 
exchanges” are to be forbidden or interfered with by the 
Government. There must be waste unless we assume that the 
Government know better what exchanges wil! benefit people 
than they know themselves. That is an assumption which we 
hold to be entirely inadmissible. 











correspondence, as if we did we must, to the infinite tedium 
of our readers, open our columns to the dreary dialectics of 
the fiscal controversy.—Ep. Spectator.] 





GOVERNMENT AS A UNIVERSAL PROVIDENCE, 
(To tux Eprror or tur “Srxcrator.”’] 
Srr,—The following quotation may be of interest :— 

“He conceives that the business of the magistrate is, not merely 
to see that the persons and property of the people are secure fram 
attack, but that he ought to be a jack-of-nall-trades, architect, 
engineer, schoolmaster, merchant, theologian, Lady Bountiful in 
every parish, a Paul Pry in every house, spying, eaves-dropping, 
relieving, admonishing, spending our money for us and choosing 
our Opinions for us. His principle is, if we understand it right! 
that no man can do anything so well for himself as his rulers, be 
they who they may, can do it for him, and that a government 
approaches nearer and nearer to perfection in proportion as it 
interferes more and more with the habits and notions of individuals, 
He seeins fully convinced that it is in the power of government to 
relieve all the miseries under vehich the lower orders labour,” 


sng 


TS. 


This is not an extract from the Spectator on Mr. George and 
his friends, It is from Macaulay’s “Essay on Southey" 
(1830).—I am, Sir, &e., Bruce E, WEEKLEY. 

St. Barnabas’ Vicarage, Walthamstow. 





KING GEORGE’S WELSH DESCENT. 
(To tus Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—For all his ingenuity your correspondent “ M. J. B.” 
leaves a doubt as to whether the Irish descent of King George 
V. can be positively established. But there is no shadow of 
a doubt concerning his Majesty's Welsh descent. The 
genealogical chain connecting him with the ancient native 
princes of Wales is complete in every link. The founder of 
the Tudor dynasty was Welsh by birth, and the crown was 
placed on his head at Bosworth by a Welsh chieftain, Rhys ap 
Thomas. Henry VII. was proud of his Welsh associations, 
and named his eldest son Arthur after the romantic and 
mystical hero of early British history. Our present King is 
descended from Henry VIIL., from whose daughter Margaret 
Tudor, married to James IV. of Scotland, sprang the Stuart 


line. Margaret Tudor’s great-grandson was James I. of 
England. His daughter Elizabeth married Frederick, Elector 


Palatine in Germany. Of this marriage were born Prince 
Rupert, of Civil War fame, and Sophia, who married the 
Duke of Brunswick, and was mother of George I. [The 
Welsh blood of the Tudors thus flows in the veins of George 
V. His Majesty's descent from the native princes of Wales 
is, however, not through Henry VII. but through Henry’s 
wife, the Princess Elizabeth of York, whose Welsh ancestor 
was Llywelyn the Great. } 

The dark-eyed Gladys (“ Gwladus ddu”), daughter of Prince 
Llywelyn, married Ralph Mortimer in 1230. Her descendant, 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March (died 1424), was rightful 
heir to the throne on the deposition of Richard Il. Edmund 
dying without issue, his claim passed to his sister, Ann 
Mortimer, who married Richard, Earl of Cambridge, grand- 
son of Edward III. Their son, Richard Plantagenet, Duke 
of York (killed at the battle of Wakefield in 1460), was the 
father of Edward IV. The Princess Elizabeth, Edward's 
daughter, became the queen of Henry VIL, and it is the child 
of this union, Margaret Tudor, who is the remote ancestress 
of the House of Hanover. Our gracious Sovereign King 
George V. can therefore establish his descent from the ancient 
princes of Wales of the native stock as well as from William 
the Conqueror and Cerdic the Saxon.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

Harry JONES. 

London. 





MENTAL ACTIVITY AND MEMORY. 
[To tue Epiror or tax “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—In connexion with the discussion on 
phantasms in the Spectator I think it may be of some cognate 
value to draw attention to certain mental phenomena which 
appear to me to suggest an important line of investigation. 
An experience, trifling in itself, which happened to me on 
the morning on which I write may serve to illustrate the 
point. I had been wakeful during the night, and having 
fallen asleep again towards morning I presently became 
aware that I was mentally saying to ny:elf some lines 
which had a clear meaning and were correctly constructed. 


interesting 


We cannot continue this | These lines, while I was saying them and for a brief 
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space afterwards, were perfectly clear to my mind. I made | present day. It is apropos of the Coronation decoraiions dis- 


no effort in saying or recalling them, but a moment after- 
wards—evidently as I was waking—they became less clear, 
and when I awoke I had to make a distinct effort to recall 
them; so that by the time I had taken pen and paper— 
always lying by my bedside—several words were lost, and 
1 had to supply them as nearly as I could. The lines then 
read thus :— 
«. .. To take our theories boldly 
And put them to the proof, 
And by some strenuous climbing 
To get upon the “ roof,” 
And so with more precision 
To view things near and far, 
And with a clearer vision 
‘lo see them as they are.” 


What is important is, first, that the lines appear to be a con- 
tinuation of previous reasoning, which memory did not retain ; 
and, secondly, that the return of waking consciousness impaired 
memory. These two facts are consistent with each other, and 
indicate the point I wish to emphasize. It appears to me 
that mental activity and memory are independent powers, not 
parts of the same function, and that probably the mind is, 
always or generally, most active in sleep, while memory fails, 
entirely or in large part, as we wake. This would account 
for the common inconsequence and confusion of dreams. 

Many years ago, when an undergraduate at Cambridge, I 
one day spent some hours over one problem which all my 
efforts failed to solve correctly. In the middle of the night 
the solution presented itself to my mind quite clearly in its 
consecutive steps. I immediately awoke, lighted a candle, 
wrote down the solution, and being very drowsy fell asleep 
again at once. On examination in the morning the solution 
proved quite correct.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SENEX QUIDAM. 





A CASE OF SUTTEE. 
.To Tue Epitror ov tag “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Your recent references to suttee in India reminded me 
of a case that occurred in Berar, Central Provinces. It is 
given in the official “Akola District Gazetteer” by Mr. 
Courtney Brown, I.C.S., page 289 :— 

“ A ease of sati occurred in 1908 at Deodari, a few miles south of 
Istahan; the mourners said they left the spot while the body was 
still burning, and the widow threw herself upon the pyre and was 
killed; the couple were of the Gaoli caste. |The widow is said to 
have been a childless woman of about 30 and her husband had 
been 40.” 

This appears to be a typical case of suttee, as the widow 
voluntarily ascended her husband’s funeral pyre and was burnt 
to death.—I am, Sir, &e., G.S. B. 





COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 

(To rae Epiror ov tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—For some years I have been puzzled, and I may say 
irritated, by the extraordinary diversity of opinion amongst 
writers on the question of collective nouns. I was always 
taught that a collective noun was singular and not plural, and 
every dictionary in which I have searched confirms me in this 
view. Yet fora very long time my sense of correctness has 
been offended by seeing in books and newspapers the word 
“are” following such nouns as Government, Cabinet, Army, 
&e. Am I old-fashioned and pedantic? Are all the old 
writers wrong and the modern writers right? I should be 
very glad if someone would enlighten my ignorance. I have 
been absent from England for some years, and the subject 
may have been argued and decided unknown to me. If this 
is so I should be grateful for information. As a humble 
writer I have always striven to follow in the footsteps of 
those great Englishmen whom I have been taught to con- 
sider perfect grammarians. Are such men as Macaulay, 
Bacon, Lamb, Sydney Smith, Swift, and Disraeli, to mention 
only a few, wrong? I often see reports of speeches of 
politicians in both Houses in which the nouns I have 
mentioned and others are treated as plural. At this I should 
not wonder, the public is—or ought I tosay are ?—proverbially 
ungrammatical, but when I see the same mistake (?) in 
“leaders” in well-known newspapers, and in writings by 
well-known authors, it “gives me furiously to think.” 





In a | 


appearing, and he says: “ Already the vast army of carpenters 
. . » set themselves to the work of demolition.” In a “ leader” 
in the same newspaper I notice: “If the Government are 
willing to,” &c., and “ The question is whether the Cabinet are 
to be given absolute power.” Iam hopelessly perplexed, and 
shall be grateful if you will insert this letter, which may lead 
to an elucidation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Paris. Mauprt ANNESLEY. 





THE WORDS “NINE” AND “NEW.” 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Robertson has drawn attention to an interesting 
point in the etymological history of the Indo-Germanic 
numerals, namely, the curious similarity between the numeral 
“nine” and the adjective “new” in all the Indo-Germanic 
languages. This is certainly a fact. And it can be affirmed 
that the various forms of the words for “nine” and “new” in 
these languages all point to an Indo-Germanic base neu, 
“New” and “nine” originally differed only in suffix—neu-os, 
“new,” and neu-n, “nine.” How can this apparent etymo- 
logical connexion between “new” and “nine” be explained P 
Perhaps the consideration of the etymology of the numeral 
“eight” may point to an explanation. It is a matter of 
common knowledge among scholars that the Indo-Germanic 
form of this number, namely, oktou, is a dual formation. This 
may be inferred from the Greek, Sanscrit, and Gothic forms. 
In primitive times men reckoned by fours, by the four ex- 
tended finger-tips without the thumb. The word okfou, the 
original form of our “eight,” meant primarily both sets of 
four finger-tips on the outstretched hands. When men 
adopted the reckoning by decads, that is, with two hands 
(fingers and thumbs), a name had to be given to the number 
between the old double four (8) and the number of the com- 
plete decad (10). It was called the “new” number. It is 
held by some scholars that the Indo-Germanic form of “ ten,” 
whence Greek 3éxa and Gothic tathun, meant originally “two 
hands.”—I am, Sir, X&e., A. L. MayHEew, 
21 Norham Road, Oxford. 





RECREATION FOR WORKING GIRLS. 
[To rue Eprror ov tras “Spectator,’’) 
Srr,—There is a great deal of truth in the pathetic words of a 
factory girl, quoted in a letter to the Spectator of June 17th; 
“They provide football and cricket for the boys, but they do 
not give us girls any amusements.” 

No one knows the difficulty of providing in our towns 
reasonable recreation for girls, the necessity for which is 
indicated by the above remark, better than those who are 
engaged in remodelling and equipping the institutes and 
clubs for working girls of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and its affiliated work, the ‘ Federation of Girls 
Clubs.” It is one of the aims of the Y.W.C.A. to provide and 
encourage healthful recreation in town and country, but the 
possibility of so doing is restricted on every side by the lack 
of large halls and suitable grounds owing to want of funds. 


|The Association Club fees, which the girls can afford, do not 


pay the upkeep of suitable places, and it is difficult to 
persuade the public that it is their duty to make provision for 
the leisure hours of the tens of thousands of girls who in 
London minister to our comfort and convenience. 

It is an ascertained fact that for every £1 given to the 
Y.M.C.A. or for boys’ clubs not one shilling is given to the 
Y.W.C.A. or for girls’ clubs. This was no matter for 
criticism twenty years ago, but now that girls take their 
places in the commercial and mercantile life of our great 
cities it is the duty of our citizens to make it impossible for 
such a complaint as that of the factory girl to be made. 
Attention was drawn a short time ago to this want of pro- 
portion in giving to the support of work among men and women 
at a meeting held at the Guildhall under the presidency of 
the Lord Mayor. 

As representing our work in London we are very glad to have 
this opportunity of making known to the public our desire for 
increased accommodation, and there are many ways in which 
private friends might help in their gardens in or near London. 
On his estate in Perthshire Lord Kinnaird has not only pro- 


newspaper I have before me there is an article by a very | vided cricket and bowling grounds for the men, but bas given 
famous writer—perbaps the most famous in some ways of the 


| to the district branch of the Y.W.C.A. a tennis court, ta 
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which the girls are allowed to invite young men, and it is the 
members who run a successful club giving happy hours and 
pleasant competition to many. Such a plan could be followed 
in the suburbs or in gardens adjoining our parks. 

By its present organization the London Y.W.C.A. 
arranges Saturday outings, swimming or tennis clubs, and 
a gymnasium at 26 George Street, Hanover Square, W., 
with an annual competition of teams from other clubs, 
and at their institutes in twenty-one districts of London 
opportunities are given for pleasant and recreative evenings ; 
there is alsoa Business Women’s League with many advan- 
tages. Two to four shillings a year entitles a girl to the use 
of these clubrooms. 

The Federation of Girls’ Clubs under the auspices of the 
Y.W.C.A. has 120 clubs for factory and laundry girls in 
affiliation. These are mostly worked by girls of leisure, and 
their usefulness is only limited by lack of funds and workers 
to organize larger efforts. Drill, singing, and other competi- 
tions are arranged. There is no doubt that at the present 
time it is of the utmost importance for the future health of 
the race that the young women who have to work under un- 
healthy conditions and in cramped positions should be con- 
sidered, and that they should have within easy reach healthy 
sport and opportunities for mirth and gladness such as every 
girl requires. Anyone desiring further information should 
apply to Miss Rowan or Miss Moon, London Y.W.C.A. Secre- 
taries, at the London office of the Y.W.C.A. at 25 and 26 
George Street, Hanover Square, W.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Lovisa PELNAM, 
President London Y.W.C.A. 

EmILy KINNAIRD, 
Hon, Secretary London Y.W.C.A, 





STATE CHILD EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Sprecrator."’] 
Sir,—Perhaps you would be willing to publish this brief pro- 
posal to form a society advocating State emigration of all 
necessitous children, that is, of all children whose parents 
cannot afford to—or will not—feed, clothe, and house them 
properly. This home maintenance will soon be all that is left 
of parental responsibility for individualists to defend; it is 
surely the last ditch for their retreating forces. Such emigva- 
tion is the only practicable individualistic remedy for our 
serious chronie poverty; therefore, also, the only effective 
policy of anti-Socialism. If those of your readers who share 
this view would do me the honour of communicating with me, 
I would gladly endeavour to bring them into immediate 
co-operation for its advancement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Brasted, Kent. B. Duntop, M.B. 





ARNE THE TROUT STREAMS OF SOUTHERN 
ENGLAND FAILING? 
[To Tuk Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—The Spectator is always open for letters on natural 
history, and it has struck me that some of its many readers 


might throw some light on what is not only an interesting but | 
an important problem. I would first put this question: | 


Are the southern rivers of England gradually failing as trout 
streams, and, if so, can any general cause be found ? 

I speak as one who has fished in the Test (Hampshire), in 
one of its tributaries, for over thirty years, and the facts are 
as follows:—First, the fish are smaller, so that whereas in 
former days fish ranging from two to four or even five pounds 
were caught frequently in some parts of the river there is 
not a single two-pound fish left. Next, the fish are not in the 
good condition which they were ; it was common to have pink- 
tieshed fish, now they are nearly all white, flabby, and taste- 
less. 

As usual with fishermen, there are almost as many explana- 
tions as rods: one thinks the river has been overstocked, 
another that it is over-fished. One thinks the fishermen and 
tackle have improved so much that only the undersized fish 
escape. One belief is that the constant flooding of the 
meadows withdraws the water from the river bed and returns 
it befouled. The increase in the cultivation of watercress 
and the breeding of large numbers of wild duck have in turn 
been blamed. 

There ia no doubt about it that the fishing has been steadily 
deteriorating for some years. At one time Loch Leven trout 
were put into the river, and it was thought that these fish 
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produced the big red-fleshed fish, but I do not think this will 
explain the matter. 

I shall note with interest any explanations which may be 
given.—I am, Sir, etc., G. 11.8. 





A BIRD'S-NEST STORY. 

(To tue Epiror or tae “ Srecrator.”’} 
S1r,—I should be interested to know if others among your 
readers have come across a double nest. A pair of house- 
martins, who build regularly underneath our gables, returned 
this year accompanied by another couple. The four commenced 
building an uncommonly large nest, and we were much 
puzzled to know if there would be a fight for the possession 
of so superb a structure. But when complete, it was evident 
that the builders had decided on an amicable partition. The 
nest has two good-sized entrances, on opposite sides, and the 
two happy couples are bringing up their families, apparently 
separated only by an inner dividing wall.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brabourne, Caterham Valley. ELIZABETH STAMM. 





“THE GREAT ADULT REVIEW.” 
(To tue Eprror or tae “Srecraror."’] 
Srr,—I have been asked to give my opinion on the controversy 
between the Spectator and the English Review, and I should 
feel that I was shirking a public duty if I refused to comply. 
Assuming, as I suppose I may, that the quotations given in 
your issue of June 10th are accurate, I think that your 
strictures are absolutely justified.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorce W. E. Russet. 





[We have no wish to prolong our controversy with the 
English Review, but we ought, perhaps, to say a word as to 
the strange and inconclusive attempt at a reply to the 
Spectators criticism which the English Review gives in its 
July number. This reply consists mainly of the publication 
of a list of names of the distinguished persons who have 
contributed to the English Review. There isno proof whatever 
that the people in the list agree with the English Review or 
condemn the Spectator. The list, we may note, ineludes 
Wagner. Mr. Austin Harrison, the editor of the English 
Review, adds to this list a note which we are bound to say is 
even weaker than the defence made in our columns by 
various supporters of the English Review. Mr, Harrison 
tells us that “The Great Adult Review” advertisement 
was withdrawn before the Spectator attack. He adds, 
however, that he “cannot persuade our advertising manager 
to recognize the Spectator’s tutelage.” Lest the element 
of the ridiculous should be wanting from this controversy, 
Mr. Harrison rebukes us for misspelling the name of 
the poet Green, the author of “The Spleen,” the poem 
from which we quoted. Yet by a weird irony in the list of 
contributors Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer has his name spelt 
with two “d's”; Mrs. Flora Annie Steel has her surname 
printed as “Steele”; Miss Robins is endowed with two “b's,” 
and appears as Miss Robbins; while Lord Courtney becomes 
“Lord Courtnay.” Mr. Austin Harrison caps our quotation 
from Green with another: 

“ Mothers and guardian aunts, forbear 

Your impious pains .. .” 
That has tempted us to refresh our memory of Green and 
“The Spleen.” Ata first opening of that poignant poem we 
come upon the lines in which Green tells us that he is not 
“a mock patriot,” 

“Nor, hired to praise with stallion pon, 

Serve the ear lechery of men.” 

We do not propose to publish any more letters on this 
subject. We desire to thank our readers for the many 
letters of support which we have received from them. 
We have not published these letters, with the exception of a 
short note from Mr. George Russell, because that side 
of the case has been sufficiently set forth in our editorial 
columns. Such space as we could devote to the “Adult 
Review ” had obviously to be appropriated to the defenders of 
the magazine in question.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





THE WILD OATS THEORY. 

[To tue Epiror or tux “ Sprectator.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with amazement Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer's 
letter in your issue of the 24th inst. It may be, as 
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Mr. Manning says, that he has misinterpreted the sense of 
the passage in Mr. Harris’s article, but this does not affect my 
criticism of what Mr. Hueffer himself writes. I can under- 
stand the point of view of Mr. Newbolt, though I think you 
have answered his objections very completely; but it is 
difficult to believe that any man could be found to sign his 
name unashamed to such a sentence as this: ‘“ Who, even 
amongst your readers, will be found to deny that most Britons 
—most Europeans—nay, most inhabitants of the globe, 
believe that it is beneficial, or at least necessary, for a young 
man to sow his wild oats?” “ Beneficial” towhom? Is it 
possible that Mr. Hueffer can be ignorant that the medical 
men of to-day attribute a very high percentage of our lunacy 
to this cause, and also many other diseases of which formerly 
the origin was obscure—a high percentage of congenital 
blindness, for instance. One had hoped that increased know- 
ledge of the true nature of what the harvest of “ wild oats” 
consists of would have aided public opinion in the direction of 
reform, even though it should be true that the men of this 
age are untouched in heart and spirit, and are still grovelling 
in bestial vice in the proportion that Mr. Hueffer would have 
us believe. Lord Bacon said, “ Certainly man is of kin to the 
beasts by his body; and if he be not of kin to God by his 
spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature.” ‘“ Beneficial !” the 
word sticks. Beneficial to the army of “unfortunates,” I 
suppose, who perish after an average, it is said, of five 
years of the life, either from disease, drink, or by their own 
hand. They must do this that the “necessary ” demand of men 
may be supplied. Incidentally they afford a large means 
of livelihood to the human devils who help to purvey the 
desired commodity. You, Sir, will not agree with me, but I, 
with thousands of other men as well as women, think that the 
remedy for this evil lies with women, and not with men, and 
to cut at the root of vice as a trade women must have their 
political and economic shackles removed. At present they 
are heavily and artificially handicapped. This, however, by 
the way. 

[tis a totally false assumption made by some people that the 
miserable army of prostitutes is recruited in any large propor- 
tion from wanton, vicious women who would in no case prefer 
an “honest” life. There will always be some vicious women 
in all ranks of life, but the majority who enter the “ profes- 
sion” do so from weakness, poverty, or misfortune, which 
make them a helpless prey to the men who think that this 
is right and natural, and that in following their instincts 
they are open to no reproach. He accuses the writer of 
your article of the revolting hypocrisy of contending that 
“the sin lies, not in holding these views, but in uttering 
them.” You rightly ignore this bit of mud-slinging on 
the part of Mr. Hueffer, but Iam sure most of your readers, 
however much they may differ from your views, will do you 
the justice to feel indignant at the insult offered to you in 
this phrase.—I am, Sir, &e., W. CHANCE. 

Orchards, nr. Godalming. 





HARRIS AND THE “ENGLISH REVIEW.” 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ Specrator,”’] 

Sir,— When men are murdered in the United States without form 
of trial by lynch law Englishmen are not slow to condemn the 
procedure, At the back of their minds is the conviction that 
Judge Lynch can only be tolerated in a young and sparsely settled 
country ; they feel intensely that it is unwise and unfair to allow 
private persons to play at one and the same time prosecuting 
attorney, judge, and executioner. If the law is not strong enough, 
they say, it should be made stronger; but they sbrink from the 
idea of private hatred masquerading as public justice. 

'This feeling is at the root of the English libel law. If you, a 
journalist, hold A or B up to ridicule and contempt you can either 
he proceeded against criminally or by civil action. The English 
dislike of private malice is such that English juries are accustomed 
to give fantastic and ridiculous sums for mere errors and mis- 
takes which deserve no punishment at all. 

'T'o this rule there is one exception. If you are a writer, and 
wish to discuss the conventional English view of sex morality, 
then you at once become an outlaw. Any paper can single you 
out, hold you up to ridicule and contemp , seek deliberately and 
with malice aforethought to ruin you, and in England you have 
no redress. No jury will take your part for a moment. Sex 
morality is the Ark of the Covenant, the Holy of Holies, and it 
must not even be discussed. The prejudice is so intense that the 
C.D. Acts were repealed in the House of Commons, though it \was 
known that three Members of Parliament out of every four were 
in favour of them. The small minority of Puritan bigots terrified 


MR. 


the House into silence and repealed the law, which nine officers 
out of ten, and nine doctors out of ten, believed to be beneficial. 





It is clear that no man will venture lightly to attack this supremo 
English prejudice. He must know before he writes a word that 
he will bring a wasps’ nest about his ears: he has all to lose and 
nothing to gain by his daring. In this case any single editor can 
constitute himself Judge Lynch without fear or risk, and can 
proceed to damage the writer pecuniarily and destroy any reputa- 
tion he may possess. 

Under these circumstances it is almost impossible to under- 
stand how an honest English editor, to say nothing of an 
“honourable and high-minded ” one, would attempt in this matter 
to play Judge Lynch. But the temptation to pose as censor was 
too much for the virtue, or perhaps I should say for the vanity, 
of the Editor of the Spectator. 

In the English Review for June I wrote an article entitled 
“Thoughts on Morals,” in which the old Hebraic view, and inci- 
dentally the English view, of morals were contrasted with the 
Japanese view. The questions were discussed becomingly and 
moderately, but they were discussed. You did not agree with 
my views on the matter, or what you took to be my views, and so 
you attacked them. Nothing can be said against this. You havo 
a perfect right to attack any views. But you go much further 
than this—much further than a scrupulous, honest man would care 
to go. You proceed to use whatever influence you have to try to 
damage and injure meg You say, in fact, that my views are so 
vile that you will no longer notice the English Review in your 
columns, and you make a merit of denying the few shillings such 
areview can spend with you in advertisements. Not content 
even with this, you call on other journals by name, as representing 
“the Nonconformist conscience,” to take the matter up and “ bell 
the cat,” to use your own urbane phrase. And when you find your 
appeal to Nonconformist prejudice ineffectual, you go on attacking 
me yourself, week after week, in the form of answers to correspond- 
ents. You proceed, in fact, to play Judge Lynch to the point of 
persecution, knowing that you can do so with impunity in tho 
present state of English public opinion, and consequently, though 
you may not know it, it is you, Sir, who are on trial for attempting 
to judge and punish me first outside the law without even hearing 
me. Now what sort of a judge are you? 

After admitting that I have not “trespassed against the law 
you go on: “What we do say is that the articles are 
likely to have a bad moral influence.” 

Now “likely to have” is weak and worse than weak when ono 
is playing Judge Lynch. If my article is only “likely to have” 
a bad moral influence, no “ honourable or high-minded conductor of 
a public print,” to use your own jargon, would dream of singling 
me out for persistent attack. But to do you justice—and | 
am intent on doing you more than justice—you mean much moro 
than this (I assume you to be honest and only half-articulate 
instead of wholly articulate and dishonest). You mean much 
more, I say; for you go on to declare that I have been putting 
forth ‘a receipt to make a harlot.” Here, again, our English 
speech betrays you: you don’t mean “a” harlot—for there is no 
question of any single woman—you mean many harlots, or gene- 
rally, “a receipt to make harlots.” I begin to think that you are 
incapable of writing correct English. And not only have I put 
forth this “receipt to make harlots,” but I have done it out of a 
vile motive. Your words here are ambiguous: you mix me up 
with the English Review in such a way that by imputing base 
motives to it you manage to tar me with the same brush. Here 
is the sentence which should manifestly be two sentences if you 
were capable of scrupulous indignation or of lucid English :— 

“ Liberal papers like the Manchester Guardian, the Daily News, 
the Daily Chronicle, and the British Weekly cannot, we feel sure, 
approve of the kind of stuff we have quoted from Mr. Frank 
Harris’s article, or believe that the reasons given to back up the 
claim that the English Review is a ‘ great adult review’ can be 
accepted at their face value, or are meant for any other purpose 
than to attract readers by ways that no honourable or high- 
minded conductor of a public print would care to employ.” 

Now what are your grounds for trying to lynch me? I shall 
give the passage in my article which you select for attack just as 
you give it :— 

“The Italian proverb Peccato di carne non é peccato (the sins of 
the flesh are not sins) has a good deal to say for itself. It is 
certain that a little excess in youth in the gratification of natural 
desire is less harmful than the abstinence generally recommended 
in England..... Temporary excesses are not harmful; some- 
times, indeed, they are positively beneficial. Our vagrant nature 
is impatient of rigid limits. And the tolerance already accorded 
to one sex should be extended to the other. Indeed, were it not 
for the inconveniences and danger of maternity it would hardly 
be denied that love and passion and all the myriad consequences 
of love are more natural in woman than in man and should be 
regarded with even greater leniency.” 

First of all, I notice an omission here: you put in asterisks. In 
so grave an accusation, Sir, no honest editor would omit a qualifi- 
cation. What! you make yourself accuser, judge, and executioner, 
and yet would misstate the case against the accused or overstate it ? 
That is what you have done. Here is what you have left out. I 
wrote: ... “In maturity, on the other hand, artists and those 
given to severe mental labour will find in complete abstinence a 
renewal of vigour. Balzac declared that nothing but periods of 
monkish self-denial gave him the power necessary to produce 
masterpieces. There is no general law, but the French proverb 
‘Une fois n’est pas coutume’ is valuable.” That is, I state the case 
strongly for “complete abstinence” and you omit the qualifi- 
cation. 

Now, Sir, because of this omission, which I regard as 
dishonest, I did not intend to answer you. I have had such an 
experience of English journals that I have long ago resolved to 
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pay no attention to any of them. They have so corrupted them- 
selves with party politics and party lies and party slanders that 
they have lost all faculty for truth. Papers in England are almost 
without an exception middle-class shops where truth is the only 
ware there is no demand for. 

!n any other civilized country I could treat suca an attack as 
urs, so ill-digested, so ill-written, so base in its popular, as dis- 
neuished from a reasonable, appeal, with amused contempt. But 
u co on attacking me week after weck, and in England, there- 
re, it is perhaps better to answer you. 

The laws in England aremade by men for menand women, and they 
are generally in favourof men, Oneinstanceis always in mind: adul- 
tery ina wifeis sufficient ground for divorce; adultery in a husband 
is not sufficient. I regard this difference as unjust and wrong, and 
I declare that as women are more naturally given to affection and 
tenderness than men, “ were it not for the inconveniences and 
danger of maternity, it would hardly be denied that love and pas- 
sion and all the myriad consequences of love are more natural in 
woman than in man, and should be regarded with even greater 
leniency.” ‘This, in your opinion, is a “ receipt to make harlots.” 

The deduction is most monstrous; the exact contrary is nearer 
the truth. ‘The more women are honoured as the chief inheritors 
and givers of love, the more leniency with which they are treated, 
the less likely they are to sell love. Everyone knows that where 
women are most highly esteemed, and given the greatest liberty, 
and treated with the extremest leniency, as in the Western States 
of America, harlotry is almost unknown. You do not mean that my 
words are “a receipt to make harlots”; you say that because you 
disagree with me, and wish to damage and injure and befoul me ; 
but you d> not mean it. Itisa wildly extravagant over-statement 
even of your belief. Youare merely a journalist and have none of 
the qualities of a judge; your words are not scrupulous and exact. 
You have used them as mere counters so often that the coins are 
not full weight with you. ‘That is partly what I meant when I 
said English journalists have so corrupted themselves that they 
do not deserve an honourable man’s notice. 

Now for my motive. You do not seriously mean that I wrote 
and published that article to attract readers by dishonourable 
ways. It is ridiculously absurd to suggest or hint that. 
My article was certain to diminish and not to increase any popu- 
larity 1 might possess, but again your desire to damage and befoul 
me is so great that you permit yourself to suggest the slanderous 
lie. 

Mr. Lloyd George spoke of you the other day as a “ pompous, 
pretentious, and futile sort of person.” I am quoting from 
memory, but the epithets were so scrupulously chosen, and so 
true of a certain type of English journalist, that they stuck in 
my memory, and I am not likely to be mistaken in quoting them. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer painted you excellently, I 
imagine, from his point of view. From mine you are the very 
type of a muddle-headed, half-educated, self-important, and silly 
creature, who probably by purchase has got hold of a weapon too 
sharp and too heavy for his feeble-foolish hands. 

Before leaving you, Sir, I wish to say one word on the general 

question of morality. We have had in England in these last years 
two cases which might stand as touchstones of a nation’s morality. 
One was a raid organized in time of peace on a friendly Power and 
justified by notorious and palpable lies. Murder and outrage 
supported by venal falsehood. Here was an opportunity for the 
“honourable and high-minded conductors of public prints” to 
show their keen sense of morality. ‘The world knows how you all 
used the occasion. But let it be admitted that a sense of 
patriotism, exaggerated perhaps, but in itself laudable, blinded 
you in this instance. A second opportunity presented itself, It 
was shown ina British Blue Book that a great firm of British 
hipwrights had delivered faulty castings both for the armour 
and for the helm of a_ British battleship. They had dis- 
euised the faults as well as they could and painted them 
over so as to escape detection. Here, if ever, was an oppor- 
tunity for “these honourable and _ high-minded” patriotic 
journalists to play Judge Lynch and hound these traders 
out of decent society who for gold would betray their country. 
But no! here and there an article did condemn the traitorism, but 
no honest, sustained, and burning indignation such as the case 
deserved was shown by any of these patriotic and high-minded 
scribes. And yet you pose as moral censors, you whose souls would 
dirty an honest man’s boots. You, St. Loe Strachey, take me to 
task and read moral lectures, with all the authority of your 
Punch and Judy show. Do you know what the Spectator is and 
what English morality really looks like to dispassionate eyes ? 
Thirty odd years ago the Spectator published some of the 
unnaturally vicious verses of Swinburne while condemning young 
Thomas Hardy ; to-day it boycotts and befouls honest intellectual 
discussion in a half-crown review, while not daring to say a word 
against the perpetual lewd suggestiyeness of this and that cheap 
weekly journal. 

Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! who license 
Baby Mine and prohibit Monna Vanna. Woe unto you who strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel, who permit Salome on condition 
that no head, but only a painted simulacrum of the prophet’s 
head, shall be seen on the stage. 

English morality indeed: Piccadilly Circus at night and the 
Spectator as censor. here is a pit fouler than any imagined by 
Dante, a cesspool bubbling and steaming with corruption and all 
shining with putrid iridescence of hypocrisy—that pool is English 
morality, and one of the foul bubbles on it the Spectator. 

Frank Harris. 
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[It is with the utmost reluctance that we expose our readers to 
this torrent of words. After careful consideration, however, we 
have come to the conc!usion that it was better to waste two columns 





of our space than to refuse a hearing toa man speaking in his own 
defence, however irrelevantly. Besides, to be perfectly candid, 
Mr. Harris’s letter affords so convincing a justification of our 
action that we should be hardly human if we did not allow 
him rope enough to hang himself. We shall not, of course, 
argue with him. We may, however, point out how exceedingly 
unfortunate is his attack upon us in regard to Mr. Rhodes and 
the Jameson Kaid and the faulty castings. We arraigned 
Mr. Khodes’s action in the Jameson Raid week by week and month 
by month in the strongest terms, and regarded with the utmost 
indignation the scandal of the defective castings. What was 
probably the strongest denunciation of Salome appeared in the 
Spectator.—Ep. Spectator. } 





We are asked by Mr. G. S. Street to correct a 


[A Correcrion. 
“Saw” 


misprint in the letter by him published by as last week. 
should have been “ even.”—Ep. Spectator. } 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Arlicles are signed with 
wilh a pseudonym, or are marked 





the wriler’s name or inilials, or 
“ Communicated,” the Edilor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
In inslances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 


Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 


expression. such 


considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 





POETRY. 


THE KERRY COW. 
Ir’s in Connacht or in Munster that yourself might travel wide, 
And be asking all the herds you’d meet along the countryside, 
But you’d never meet a one could show the likes of her till now, 
Where she’s grazing in a Leinster field,—my little Kerry cow, 





If herself went to the cattle fairs she’d put all cows to shame, 

For the finest poets of the land would meet to sing her fame ; 

And the young girls would be asking leave to stroke her satin coat, 
They'd be praising and caressing her, and calling her a dote. 


If the King of Spain gets news of her he'll fill his purse with gold, 
And set sail to ask the English King where she is to be sold: 

But the King of Spain may come to me, a crown upon his brow, 

It is he may keep his golden purse—and I my Kerry cow. 


The priest maybe will tell her fame to the Holy Pope of Rome, 
And the Cardinals’ College send for her to leave her Irish home ; 
But it’s heart-broke she would be itself to cross the Irish Sea, 
"T'would be best they’d send a blessing to my Kerry cow and me. 


When the Ulster men hear tell of her they’ll come with swords 
and pikes, 

For it’s civil war there'll be no less if they should see her likes : 

And you'll read it on the paper of the bloody fight there’s been, 

Aun’ the Orangemen they’re burying in fields of Leinster green. 


There are red cows that’s contrary, and there’s white cows quare 
an’ wild, 

But my Kerry cow is biddable an’ gentle as a child. 

You might rare up kings and heroes on the lovely milk she yields, 

For she’s fit to foster generals to fight our battlefields. 


In the histories they'll be making they’ve a right to put her name, 

With the horse of Troy and Oisin’s hounds and other beasts of 
fame. 

And the painters will be painting her beneath the hawthorn bough, 

Where she’s grazing on the good green grass,—my little Kerry 


cow. 
W. M. Letts. 








BOOKS. 


WILLIAM MORRIS.* 
THERE are poets whose power and influence are none the less 
for being tacit and unrecognized. Every principle of growth, 
whether in art or in life, works in the same deliberate and 
searcely perceptible manner. In some respects it may seem 
foolish to describe Morris as a poet of this order; because his 
extraordinary power of narrative, the clear brightness and 
simplicity of his style, and the exquisite inspiration of his 
lyrical poems were at once recognized. At the same time his 
work is so perfect in its way that we do not always appreciate 
its full value; it is so complete an expression of life that in 
considering it we are apt to forget, or perhaps not to 
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apprehend at all, how complete and satisfying it is as art. 
Morris is probably the most Greek of all the Victorians simply 
by reason of the qualities of his style and technique, the perfect 
proportions of his work, and the power of his “ constructive 
imagination.” Itis as if the Greek architectonice had been 
supplied in his case by his own instinct for design, for the 
filling of a strictly limited space with a flowing and continuous 
pattern, of which no part is more conspicuous than another. 
It is this very perfection of design and technique which 
hides from us at first sight the complexities of detail 
composing the whole. We appreciate it more readily 
when we consider its evolution from The Defence of 
Guenevere, which Pater described as “a thing tormented 
and awry with passion,” to The Life and Death of 
Jason, in which, to quote Pater again, we see “the great 
primary passions under broad daylight as of the pagan 
Veronese.” The change from Guenevere, in which we have 
the expression of an isolated fragment of life, a moment of 
fiery passion so intense that it seems to be rather an inter- 
ruption than an incident of existence, to Jason, in which 
similar moments are shown in their relation to others and as 
merging uninterruptedly in the whole life, while it has 
brought with it an increased simplicity of treatment, has not 
diminished the intensity of the passion, which breaks out the 
more fiercely, as in Medea’s grief over her children in the 
seventeenth book, for having been so long restrained. 
Indeed, when we consider the character of Medea, with all its 
subtleties and charm and strength, we doubt whether any 
other poet of the Victorian age, except perhaps Browning, is 
worthy to be ranked higher than her creator. She is, if not 
the central figure of the poem, then the figure which absorbed 
his chief interest. At the beginning of the ninth book, when 
she goes with Jason to steal the fleece, she turns and shows 
the hero her father’s palace in the starlight, and reminds him 
of the greatness and sweetness which she is leaving for his 


sake: 
“Upon the day thou weariest of me, 
I wish that thou mayst somewhat think of this, 
And ’twixt thy new-found kisses and the bliss 
Of something sweeter than thine old delight, 
Remember thee a little of this night 


“Of marvels and this starlit, silent place 
And these two lovers standing face to face.” 
“O love,” he said, “by what thing shall I swear 
That while I live thou shalt not be less dear 
Than thou art now ?” 
* Nay, sweet,” she said, “let be; 
Wert thou more fickle than the restless sea 
Still should I love thee, knowing thee for such.” 


In this passage, handling simple emotions simply, and yet 
with the most poignant irony, Morris has gathered together 
all the threads of the story with consummate skill. The words 
of the sorceress seem to be expressive, not merely of a natural 
emotion, but of an actual prophetic vision upon which she 
refuses to gaze. Her own passion is the fatality which con- 
strains her, and she must, in spite of all things, 
“snatch from bitter love the bitter sweet 
That some folk gather while they wait to die.’ 


And through all the scenes of which she is a part Morris has 
thrown here and there flickering hints of fire, revealing, as it 
were, covertly the fierce and consuming passions of 
her race and nature, which she herself, as the first pass- 
age we have quoted shows, does not suspect. This 
dramatic quality and this power of presenting character 
through common words and actions are two instances of the 
complexities which subsist beneath Morris's apparentsimplicity 
of construction and style ; and a third is that irony which gives 
to a word or a phrase a larger significance than it seems at 
first to bear. Medea and Jason are treated objectively, in the 
great classical manner, and it is only in the light of the 
succeeding actions that their words reveal the secrets of their 
charactors to us. 

In any attempt to appreciate the position of Morris, it is 
almost inevitable that a comparison with his contemporaries 
should suggest itself, and more particularly since at the 
present time greater attention would seem to be paid to the 
work of Swinburne and Meredith. Swinburne himself has the 
following curious passage in the dedicatory epistle which he 
prefixed to the collected edition of his Poems: “Even had I 
ever the same impulse to attempt and the same ambition to 
achieve the enterprise of epic or narrative that I had always 





= oe 
felt with regard to lyrical and dramatic work, I could never 
have proposed to myself the lowly and unambitious aim of 
competition with the work of so notable a contemporary 
workman in the humbler branch of that line as William 
Morris. No conception could have been further from 
my mind when I undertook to rehandle the deathless 
legend of Tristram than that of so modest and 
preposterous a trial of rivalry.’ The reason for this 
characteristic outburst of petulance is to be found in Mr. 
Mackail’s Life of William Morris, as the reason for Swin- 
burne’s change of mind with regard to Merope is to be found 
in Arnold's Letters. In a letter to a friend Morris had 
written of Tristram of Lyonesse: “But, to confess and be 
hanged, you know I never could really sympathize with Swin- 
burne’s work: it always seemed to me to be founded on 
literature, not on nature. ... In these days the issue be- 
tween art, that is, the godlike part of man,and mere bestiality 
is so momentous, and the surroundings of life are so stern 
and unplayful, that nothing can take serious hold of people, 
or should do so, but that which is rooted deepest in reality 
and is quite at first hand; there is no room for anything 
which is not forced out of a man of deep feeling because of its 
innate strength and vision.” In this criticism of Swinburne, 
which we imagine to be perfectly just and well-founded, 
Morris implies his own aims and ideals as a poet. Once again 
we may say that, with the single exception of Browning, Morris 
is the poet whose work is rooted deepest in reality; and, 
curiously enough, the influence of Browning is the only other 
influence besides that of the Romance literature which counts 
for anything in the early poems bound up with The Defence 
of Guenevere, the traces of Tennyson being merely formal, 
But in Morris’s second volume all definite traces of these 
influences had disappeared. He had created his own medium, 
and his work was absolutely new and original. Just as we 
never remember that Morris is a master of style and tech- 
nique, because of the vitality of his substance, so we never forget 
that Swinburne has an extraordinary verbal facility and a 
great metrical dexterity at his command. Miss May Morris, 
in one of the interesting introductions which she has written 
with great tact and charm for each volume of The Collected 
Works of William Morris, quotes a distinction of Ruskin 
between what is “ vital” and what is merely “formal” in art. 
We think that this is precisely the difference between Morris 
and Swinburne. Take Swinburne’s description of Iseult at 
the beginning of Tristram of Lyonesse, and compare it with 
this picture from “ Love is Enough ” :— 

“ As my twin-sister, young of years was she and slender, 

Yellow blossoms of spring-tide her hands had been gathering, 

But the gown-lap that held them had fallen adown 

And had lain round her feet at the first of the singing; 

Now her singing had ceased, though yet heaved her bosom 

As with lips lightly parted and eyes of one seeking 

She stood face to face with the love that she knew not, 

The love that she longed for, and waited unwitting.” 

The beauty of Swinburne’s women is an abstract thing made 
up of many memories, of light, and the sea foaming, and the 
pure dawn and the wonder of blossoms; it is a beauty which 
our eyes cannot see, nor our hands touch, but it perishes as it 
is created in the flame of song, and nothing of it endures with 
us. The men and women whom Morris has created seem to 
share our common vitality, to move among us speaking tho 
same speech, using the same human gestures, suffering the 
same extremes of joy or grief, and feeling these as though they 
were physical sensations, in the same way that we ourselves 
feel them. All his definitions are concrete and vivid, so that 
when we turn from them to such phrasesas “reluctant, lengthen- 
ing tresses ” and “ her sudden splendid breast,” we feel that we 
have turned from a world of sunlight and a race of living men 
into a country of thin abstractions, of pale, wavering, almost 
colourless dreams. Morris’s work satisfies us because of its 
truth and adequacy. He has that quality which is most 
necessary to a great poet, the quality of reverence, which 
Swinburne has not. We do not use the word “reverence” in any 
theological sense, we mean as much a reverence for humanity, 
for “the sense of tears in mortal things,” for the life of man 
and the joy of earth, as a reverence for spiritual things. It 
is characteristic of Morris, with his love for the actual and 
tangible beauties of earth, the form and the colour of things, 
that he should speak of death with gravity and awe; but it is 
not so much the fear of death as the love of life which inspires 
him. All this love for earth, for the varying moods of land- 
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scape under the caprice of light and cloud, lies reflected in his 
work as in a mirror of clear water. Justas when he speaks of 
a sword or a bowl he would seem to put it into our hands for 
us to handle, so when he speaks of earth suffused with sun- 
light after rain, or of “the wrinkled sea,” it lies spread like a 
vision before us ; and journeying with him we hear :— 
“From neighbouring homesteads shrilly notes and clear 

Of waking cocks, and twittering from the sedge 

Of restless birds about the river’s edge.” 
With him every detail of nature or art, eve: y gesture or aspect 
of man, has its distinct and individual character. It is no 
longer with us a question as to whether Swinburne could rival 
him in narrative ; it becomes a question whether Morris is not 
Swinburne’s rival in lyrical poetry. The beautiful rhymed 
dactylics of “ Love is Enough,” songs like “I know a little 
garden close” and “In the white-flowered hawthorn brake,” 
are as perfect as anything in the language. 

For all these reasons we welcome the uniform edition of 
The Collected Works of William Morris, which is now being 
published by Messrs. Longmans in quarterly instalments of 
four volumes each. Type and paper are excellent, and the 
publishers deserve our best thanks for the beautiful form of 
the books. We have mentioned already the introductions by 
Miss May Morris. They are full of light intimate touches, 
which have a singular charm: “les cloches d’une ville d’Ys” 
in Renan’s phrase. 





GERMAN NATIONAL INSURANCE AND THE 
SOCIALISTS.* 

THE new German Insurance Law—passed by the Reichstag 
in June—contains, among many hundred amendments to the 
old laws, three or four which are very significant. These 
amendments provide that employers must henceforth pay 
one-half, instead of, as now, one-third, of the sickness insur- 
ance premiums, exercising in exchange one-half, instead of 
one-third, of the management authority; that on the manag- 
ing committees majorities both of employers’ and workmen’s 
representatives, voting separately, are henceforth needed for 
the election of officials, ete. ; and finally that insurance officials 
who abuse their positions to carry on religious or political 
propaganda may be dismissed. 

The intent of these amendments is to break “the 
domination of the Social Democracy in the German sick- 
ness insurance,” which is the subject of a very remark- 
able study by Dr. Wilhelm Miller, of Munich. The book 
shows a strong bias against Socialists; and the evidence 
might be suspect were it not for the facts that it is mostly 
given verbatim from other authorities and that the exploita- 
tion of State insurance for Socialistic ends has been repeatedly 
before the Reichstag and in the Press. There is here the 
usual irony of thwarted intentions, for the extinction of 
Socialism was one avowed aim of the insurance reform. “A 
perfecting of legislation as defence against Social Democratic 
tendencies” was the description given in the Throne Speech 
of February, 1881. Events soon quenched this hope; and 
of late years the German State has merely taken a 
defensive attitude and proclaimed that insur- 
ance should not be confounded with politics of any 
colour. In 1908 States-Minister Dr. Delbriick ex- 
plained to the Prussian Landtag that “in all our social- 
political measures we must always start from the foundation 
that they will not develop into political institutions.” In 1904, 
after a long series of complaints of the abuse for political 
ends of sickness insurance, Prince Biilow admitted to the 
Reichstag that “the Social Democrats have unfortunately 
succeeded in taking possession of the sickness bureaux, and 
I upprehend that this has seriously affected the social value of 
the bureaux.” The insurance amendment law above referred 
to states the same fact with official reserve. “In many local 
sick bureaux,” runs the preamble, “the insured are exploiting 
and misusing their preponderance for party political aims.” 

Dr. Miller, writing without this official reserve, describes 
sickness insurance as a mere “ instrument for party warfare.” 
The fundamental cause of this abuse he sees in the moral ills 
which, as he holds, have sprung from excessive State tutelage : 
“the demoralizing influence which the whole social-care legisla- 
tion has had upon our people, its weakening of the conscious- 
ness of duty, its emasculation of energy, its awakening of 
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* Die Herrschaft der Sozial-Demokratie in der deutschen Krankenversicherung. 
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greed, and its encouragement of falsehood and deception.” 
The immediate cause of the evil is that the Socialists are in 
complete control of the sickness bureaux, or Ortskrankenkassen. 
This is due to the fact that two-thirds of the members of each 
managing committee are representatives of the employed, while 
only one-third represents the employers. Capital and labour are 
equally represented in the provincial insurance institutions, the 
insurance arbitration tribunals, and the industrial and trade 
courts; but in sickness insurance the workman is given a 
decisive preponderance. The pleasant theory that capital and 
labour harmoniously and zealously co-operate for the common 
good is naturally not realized. ‘The employers, being super- 
fluous owing to the purely decorative réle which they play 
as against the two-thirds majority of workmen, trouble 
little as to the affairs of the sickness bureaux.” 
The Socialists in practice have often a greater majority 
than two-thirds. Many voting employers are small trades- 
men, restaurant keepers, and others depending upon Socialist 
clients, and owing to the abstention of the big employers they 
play prominent parts, so that there are even management 
committees where every single member—employer or em- 
ployed—is a Social Democrat. It is hard, in fact, to realize 
that these bureaux are State institutions under a Govern- 
ment which—at least by means of rhetoric—wages an in- 
cessant war on Social Democracy. Naturally the political 
interest entirely excludes the social during the insurance 
elections. The quotations given by Dr. Miller might be 
translations of newspaper articles describing a New York 
mayoralty struggle. “ Bourgeois” voters complain that they 
are unlawfully prevented registering ; “more votes are found 
in the urns than there are registered voters” ; and there is evena 
record of an insurance election being declared null because 
two-thirds of the votes were illegally given. 


The Social Democrats began to control the sickness bureaux 
about 1900, when, owing to the Reichstag’s refusal to re-enact 
the Socialist Laws, they gained freedom of agitation. They 
expelled large numbers of the old unpolitical officials and 
replaced them with party nominees. In a few years this 
process was in full career. In 1897 the Saxon Government 
issued a statement that “from all centres the Ministry of the 
Interior receives from the local sick bureaux complaints 
about arbitrary treatment and, in particular, complaints over 
groundless dismissal by the committees of management.” It 
was Saxony which, as an industrial and strongly Socialist State, 
led tue van. Politically “sound” officials were preferred by 
the Socialist committees. The particular instances given by 
Dr. Moller are characteristic of jobbery everywhere. Thus we 
hear of a bankrupt Socialist innkeeper without experience 
being given a well-paid post for which there were numerous 
qualified applicants; of a Socialist goldsmith being trans- 
formed into a sickness bureau optician ; of “ bourgeois” firms 
being boycotted; of bureau printing being given exclusively 
to Socialist newspapers; and of special contracts securing 
against dismissal being given to Socialist clerks. According 
to Dr. Miller’s figures this exalting of politics over social 
science leads to much waste of money; and there have been 
not a few records of actual dishonesty by political nominees. 

The predominance of Socialists among the working men has 
led to Socialists capturing the insurance organizations ; 
the control of the insurance organization is in turn a valuable 
instrument for making more Socialists. Unterofizierschulen 
der Sozial-Demokratie is Dr. Miller's description of the 
bureaux. He quotes from reports showing that salaried 
insurance officials spend their days labouring as Socialist 
agitators, and gives such cases as that of a Socialist journey- 
man joiner, promoted to the command ofa sanatorium, whose 
first work was to organize a local Social Democratic union 
which all his male subordinates were required to join. We 
hear of bureaux holding their meetings in Socialist halls, 
spending their money on Socialist propagandist literature, 
and even making party announcements in their official 
circulars. The Socialist bureaux are at constant war with 
their medical employees. They distrust “ bourgeois” doctors, 
and have created a servile class of Socialist, or Socialist- 
posing, doctors. The position of these doctors is deeply 
humiliating; and Dr. Mdller’s qualification “slavish depend- 
ency” is well justified by some of his facts; for instance, by 
the case of three doctors who, “not daring to absent them- 
selves,” sit for three hours at a Socialist gathering which they 
have been bidden to attend. The competition for this post 
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of bureau doctor is not lessened by the extraordinarily 
low remuneration: “For all-round medical treatment (in 
Breslau), according to the figures of Dr. O. Magen, 
there is paid 1s. 4d. per head per annum. The oculist 
receives 6 pfennigs (8 pf. equal 1d.) per head per annum, or 
8.7 pf. for each consultation ; the throat specialist 2 pf. per head 
per annum, or 13.2 pf. per consultation ; the dermatologist 2 pf. 
per head per annum, or 6.7 pf. per consultation.” 

Somewhat higher paid are the bureau doctors of Chemnitz, 
the best paid of whom gets 28 pf. (about 34d.) a consultation, 
although in this favoured city there is one bureau doctor 
whose sulary is £80, for which in the year recorded he gave 
15,275 consultations. Dr. Mdéller implies that this scandal, 
like all the others, is due to Social Democratic mismanage- 
ment and favouritism. However, it is not the doctors alone 
who suffer. The working man, who in his capacity of Socialist 
politician profits enormously from the sickness insurance 
organized by the parental State, in his capacity of occasional 
invalid inevitably suffers from its abuse. However, his profits 
seem to reconcile him to his losses. The Social Democrats at 
first persistently opposed State insurance, because they feared, 
as the State hoped, that it would mitigate the class antagonism 
which, according to Socialist doctrine, is salutary and desirable. 
Now, like the State, the Socialists tend to change ther minds. 
Dr. Méller quotes as proof of this the words of the Social 
Democratic publicist, Paul Kampffmeyer, who asks: “ Why 
should Socialists brusquely turn their backs upon Labour 
insurance P Why, when since its initiation the Social 
Democracy has nearly quadrupled?” 





THE WORLD OF LIFE.* 
It is a wonderful achievement for a man eighty-eight years 
old, to write a book of 400 pages on Life and to maintain 
from the first page to the last a high standard of noble thought 
and of clear language. Besides, there is a singular distinction 
about books written by men who have grown old in the ser- 
vice of Science. Such books recall to the reader what Socrates 
told Crito, that he always loved talking to old men; they 
recall, also, that very beautiful passage in King Richard the 
Second. 
“Oh, but they say the tongues of dying men 

Enforce attention like deep harmony : 

Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain ; 

For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain.” 
Not that Dr. Wallace is in the plight of John of Gaunt: but 
his latest book has that especial dignity which is in “ the set- 
ting sun, and music at the close.” He looks back over a long 
and honourable career: it is more than half a century since 
that eventful day, July Ist, 1858, when the papers by him and 
Darwin were read to the Linnean Society. 

The book is in two parts: one of them is concerned with the 
main factors of evolution, which are heredity, variation, and 
rapid powers of increase; the other is concerned with the 
conditions under which these factors have done their work. The 
earlier part gives a good account of Galton’s “ numerical law of 
inheritance” and of his “law of recession towards mediocrity ” ; 
and it goes on to vivid and admirable accounts of certain 
instances of teeming and overcrowded life, such as the flocks 
of passenger pigeons a century ago in North America, and 
the blind miracle of the migration of the lemmings. Then 
come instances of adaptation, such as the use of the insect 
world to be the food of the bird world; and some wonderful 
statistics are given of the number of insects consumed by every 
nest, and of the parent birds’ diligence and their “ high- 
pressure search for food” :— 

« A pair of march tits were observed te feed their young entirely 
with small greeu caterpillars, and in one case made 475 journeys 
with food in seventeen hours, A gold-crest, with eight young, 
brought them food sixteen times in an hour for sixteen hours a 
day. A wren fed its young 278 times ina day...... And this 
vast destruction of insect life goes on unchecked for several 
months together, and the supply never seems to fail.” 

There are excellent discourses on “ recognition-marks,” which 
are a subject that Dr. Wallace has made his own, and on the 
disappointing probability that butterflies are attracted to each 
other, not by colour, but by smell; and these and the like facts 
bring us to the second part of the book and to the evidences 
of geology. These evidences, it appears, go not so far as 
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half-way back toward the beginnings of life on this earth; 
the earliest fossils are hardly to be called early in a strict sense 
of that word. The whole account of the geological evidences 
is fully and finely argued and written; there is especial 
interest in the description of the mistake which Nature seems 
to have made, and to have corrected, over the skulls of the 
Proboscidea, and in the evidence that man appeared on the 
scene long before the mastodon had ceased to cumber the 
earth. 

Then we come to the final chapters of the book, which 
Dr. Wallace mostly gives to the exposition of arguments 
of religious faith. Here he is on sure ground, attacking with 
proper and easy contempt Haeckel’s cheap talk about soul- 
atoms and cell-souls. He would be on ground even more sure 
if he had a more metaphysical way of looking at things: 
but any stick will do to beat Haeckel with. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, he seems to say, is 
the very obvious conclusion that we have not, and never shall 
have, the very faintest idea what life is. To think of it asa 
power somehow locked up in a cell, and somehow expanding 
the walls of that diminutive prison, is to think in 
terms fit only for an asylum. He puts on his title-page the 
words of Candolle: “Every plant, whether beech, lily, or 
seaweed, has its origin in a cell, which does not contain the 
ulterior product, but which is endowed with or accompanied 
by a force which provokes and directs the formation of all 
later developments. Here is the fact, or rather the mystery, 
as to the production of the several species with their special 
organs.” Taking these words as a sort of text, and feeling 
sure that the wonderful beauty of created forms is explic- 
able in religion, and wholly inexplicable in science, he con- 
fesses the ancient faith in a Divine Mind ruling the universe 
and administering it, in the interests of man, and for the final 
advancement of man to spiritual perfection. 

It was inevitable that Dr. Wallace should fall, near the end 
of the book, into a trap of his own setting. Anti-vaccination, 
anti-vivisection, and spiritualism are part of his creed ; and, 
confessing it, he feels bound to confess them. At the very 
end of the book they suddenly turn up, all three of them at 
once, like the three King Charles’s heads in the picture by Van 
Dyck. Happily they come too late, and vanish too soon, to 
spoil the general harmony of the book. 

Some of the numerous illustrations are very bad. This 
poverty is no great fault in a book written by a man 
of science. It is not a “gift-book”; and there is enough, 
and more than enough, of books enriched with better 
illustrations than they deserve. The bison, the lemming, 
the grey plover, he is talking of them, and he wants 
a little picture just to show what they are iike, and an old 
wood-cut satisfies him. That is as it ought to be: books 
of science ought not to be over-dressed. 

It is a grand book for a veteran to have written: it has that 
character which we call in books lovable. He is pleasantly 
haunted by the greatest of all questions: Why is the world 
beautiful? He makes a passing suggestion that the beauty 
of butterflies’ wings and peacocks’ tails may be an outlet for 
vital energy, a surplus of vital energy for breeding, a sign of 
sexual maturity and vigour; but he would hardly like it if we 
took this conventional explanation as his final answer to the 
question, Why is the world beautiful? He does not really 
care twopence for any naturalistic answer; and, after all, 
there is no reason why he should. 





SURREY MEMORIALS.* 
Ir is a little difficult to guess the definition of a “ memorial” 
which Dr. Cox had in his mind in deciding upon the con- 
tents of this book. A memorial, widely defined, would seem 
to be a relic of the past, and a book of memorials so defined 
would rightly contain such a chapter as Dr. Cox has himself 
contributed on “The Forests of Surrey ’—a very interesting 
piece of work. Again, in the case of Surrey it may have been 
worth while to set on record the history, so far as it 
is known, of the Hindhead murder, though a full chap- 
ter on the murder and the gibbet is perhaps rather 
generous measure. But it is not so easy to justify 
a chapter devoted to “Fanny Burney and Surrey ”"— 
not, that is, when the chapter stands alone. Fanny Burney, 
though she wrote one fascinating book which more than 
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makes up for the dulness of three others, is not the greatest 
of Surrey names, nor is she more closely connected with the 
county than other Surrey authors. Cobbett at Farnham, 
Evelyn at Wotton, Swift at Moor Park, Johnson at Streatham, 
George Eliot at Witley and Shottermill, should have their 
places in the book if Fanny Burney is to have a chapter. 
Johnson, it is true, is mentioned. Butan even stranger point 
than the selection of literary associations is the omission of 
any description of the historic houses of the county. Sutton, 
Loseley, Baynards, and Wotton all survive, even if Wotton 
and Baynards keep merely the core of the old buildings, and 
each calls for some kind of detailed reference in a book deal- 
ing with the county memorials. Nor do we get, as we might 
expect, an adequate notice of so interesting a building 
as Tangley Manor. It is a pity that these omissions 
make the book incomplete, for in other respects it is 
extremely well put together, and the writers who have 
assisted Dr. Cox in the different chapters are just those 
who are best qualified to deal with their subjects. Nobody 
knows more of Surrey history or can write more incisively on 
disputed points than Mr. H. E. Malden; Dr. Fairbank deals 
with the church brasses, and we may remember that Surrey 
possesses a unique specimen in the oldest brass in the country, 
at Stoke d’Abernon; Mr. Aylmer Vallance writes of roods, 
screens, and lofts; Mr. Tavenor-Perry of the various royal 
residences which have been built and destroyed one after 
another; Mr. Kershaw treats of the fortunes of Lambeth 
Palace; Dr. Cox himself goes at length into the history of the 
religious houses; and to Mr. Philip Mainwaring Johnston has 
been assigned the chapter on the wall paintings of Surrey 
churches. This is a fascinating piece of work; Mr. Johnston 
knows his subject intimately, and writes with a zest that is in- 
fectious. Here and there his descriptions are tinged with 
regret, which must be shared by all who know anything of 
the lamentable way in which many of the most interesting 
of the old church paintings have been destroyed in the past 
—even in quite recent times. It was only in 1895, for instance, 
that workmen were let loose into St. Mary’s, Guildford, with 
a general order to colour-wash everything, with the result 
that a fragment of pre-Conquest painting was utterly 
destroyed, and the famous paintings in St. John’s Chapel 
were only just rescued from the wash-brush in time. We 
may note, by the way, that there still wait opportunities for 
the enthusiast in further rescues or in the preservation of old 
wall paintings. In the disused church which stands in Albury 
Park there are traces of paintings under the whitewash which 
Mr. Johnston believes would repay careful search; and he 
states as a fact that the wonderful painting at Chaldon, 
“ beyond doubt the most valuable and interesting in England,” 
is in need of spraying to fix the colour, which is fading. If 
this is a mere matter of expense, it surely should not be 
difficult to ensure the proper preservation of a monument 
which, like the Stoke d’Abernon brass, is unique, not only in 
Surrey, but the whole country. No doubt when Mr. Jobnston’s 
chapter has found its readers the Chaldon painting will find 
the care or the money which is needed. It is part of the value 
of such volumes as the *“ Memorials of the Counties ” series 
that such wants as these become recognized and remedied, 





THE NEW TESTAMENT. * 

Tuts is a volume of the “International Theological Library,” 
nd when we say that it is worthy to stand side by side with a 
hook known to every serious Biblical student, Dr. Driver’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, we are 
siving it sufficiently emphatic praise. In common with its 
predecessor, Dr. Moffatt’s treatise is bound to give offence to 
many estimable people, and from the nature of the subject- 
matter the offence is likely to be greater. It isa much more 
serious matter to be told that the Second Epistle of Peter, 
with its reminiscence, “we heard when we were with Him in 
the holy mount,” was not really written by the apostle than 
to have the two Books of the Chronicles assigned to a later 
date than has been commonly supposed, and described as 
viewing history from the priestly standpoint. Dr. Moffatt, 
however, is far from destructive or extreme, and he is careful 
to do justice to considerations which he does not feel himself 
ible to accept. 

The order followed in dealing with the several New Testa- 
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ment books is, of course, as befits the scientific treatment of 
the subject, chronological. Hence the ‘Correspondence 
of Paul ” comes first. Many critics, indeed, would give this 
first place to the General Epistle of James, putting it as early 
as the year 51 or 52. Dr. Moffatt would assign it to a much 
later date. He holds that Wrede’s conjecture, a.p. 110-140, 
“has the merit of explaining more of the internal data, and 
of explaining them more satisfactorily, than any other.” 
What has been described as the imperfect Christology is 
commonly alleged as a proof of early date. But Dr. Moffatt 
says with some force that “the scanty allusions to Jesus in 
a primitive document are almost incomprehensible.” And there 
is something in the suggestion that the severely didactic 
tone of the letter—more than fifty imperatives can be counted 
in it—indicate a time when social evils had begun to develop 
themselves within the Christian community. The well-known 
antinomy of James and Paul about faith is anyway a serious 
difficulty. Possibly the strain is diminished by putting the 
Jacobean utterance first. As to authorship the highly 
literary character of the letter is against the assigning it to 
James of Jerusalem. On the whole it may be said that 
“the matter hangs.” But Dr. Moffatt is quite right 
in saying that the difference does not discredit Biblical 
criticism. Classical literature presents many similar difficul- 
ties. The genuine Pauline letters, according to our author, do 
not include Ephesians and the three Pastorals. The question 
of authorship of the Ephesians turns, he thinks, chiefly “ on its 
resemblances to and differences from Colossians.” These are 
stated at length and form a highly interesting study. On 
the other hand, we do not know where to look in the company 
of sub-Apostolic writers for the commanding genius that could 
write Ephesians, a composition “far superior in massiveness 
and height” to Colossians. Of the Pastorals Dr. Moffatt 
holds 2 Tim. to be earliest in date, and sees in 1 Tim. 
“a tendency to emphasize the authority rather than the 
personality of the writers, to be more severe towards the 
errorists, and to elaborate the details of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and discipline.” Briefly put, his theory is that the three 
are the “pseudonymous compositions of a Paulinist, who 
wrote during the period of transition into the neo-Catholic 
Church of the second century.” At the same time it is 
supposed that the writer had genuine Pauline materials in his 
hands. This preserves for us the personal allusions, notably 
the magnificent confession of 2 Tim. iv. 6-8, “I am now 
ready to be offered. .. .” 

Passing on to the Gospels, as our limits of space compel, we 
find a very instructive account of the Synoptists, beginning, 
of course, with Mark. This Gospel Dr. Moffatt holds to be 
composite, and carries this theory into details in a way which 
we cannot follow. To us the book reads very much like an 
original whole. Its Petrine origin is to a certain extent 
accepted : 

“The Gospel is not a Gospel of Peter, but it contains a cycle 

of traditions for which Peter is the authority, and in which he 
plays a prominent role. ‘ The connection of the ur- 
Marcus with Peter accounts for the historical nucleus at the 
bottom of the Marcan stories [not a happy use of “nucleus ” this}. 
Several of the latter are more than circumstantial: they reveal 
the man who was there.” 
As to the Fourth Gospel, which we may mention here, for 
convenience’ sake, though it comes later in Dr. Moffatt’s 
scheme, we find the authorship attributed to John the 
Presbyter, John the Apostle, “brother to James,” being sup- 
posed to have suffered an early martyrdom. The argument is 
ably drawn out, but it does not convince us. The First 
Epistle of John is attributed to a writer who “ had some share 
in the editorial process through which the Fourth Gospel 
reached its final form.” This seems to us needless refinement. 
As to the Apocalypse its authorship is attributed to the School 
which produced the Fourth Gospel, but not to the same person : 
its date is placed in the reign of Domitian. Our notice of 
Dr. Moffatt’s book is necessarily very brief, and indicates con- 
siderable differences of opinion; but we do not hesitate to say 
that it is an admirable piece of work. 





HISTORY FROM A SOUTH AFRICAN 
STANDPOINT.* 

We hear much to-day of English history for schoo 
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shall hear especially of Yorkshire men and doings, and 
« boy in Scotland look out on the progress of the Empire 
with Scottish eyes. This principle, fundamentally a sound 
one, is applied by Professor Edgar on a larger scale. 
Not only is the history of a continent more attractive when 
viewed from the standpoint of some one country, but the 
history of that country is unilluminated unless taken as 
part of a wider movement of events. As he says in 
the Preface, “The history of South Africa, taken by 
itself, is not perhaps a very educative study. But fortunately 
for herself South Africa has never (unless perhaps during the 
first half of the eighteenth century) suffered from the effects 
of so disastrous an isolation.” Professor Edgar does not 
venture into the ancient world and the vexed question of 
Pheenician influence, but confines the history to European 
cevelopment. From the time of Henry the Navigator not 
only did Europe play a direct part in South African history, 
but her own domestic strifes waked echoes in the southern 
continent. Every element in modern South Africa is long- 
descended. The work of Calvin is in her Dutch settlers ; 
her French blood comes from the Huguenots of the seven- 
tventh century; and it was as a move in the long duel with 
France that Britain first took possession of the Cape. 
know South African history well is to know most of the story 
of modern Europe. Professor Edgar has written the kind of 
narrative which is only possible to a competent scholar. In 
the main the book is well-proportioned, though certain details 
in English history seem to us to be elaborated a little beyond 
the scale fitting for such a work. He writes easily and attrac- 
tively—no light achievement in a short text-book covering 
three centuries. We cannot imagine a more useful work for 
South African schools and colleges and for the general 
reader. 





THE YOUNG PEOPLE* 


WE welcome a new edition of Mr. Stephen Paget’s charming 
hook, The Young People. One new essay, not less delightful 
than its precursors, is added to those we read four years ago. 


“The Run of the Streets” deals with the delight and profit | 


which may be derived from the streets of London by the 
children who live in London. Our author writes, it must be 
understood, of educated children—of the favoured few, that is 
—for whom some cultivated and devoted parent or friend can 
explain the “sights of London.” Such children, when cir- 
cumstances make it necessary that they should live in the 
huge city, ought, we are told, to be brought up to feel that 
London belongs to them. ‘London is mine,” our author 
wants them to say to themselves. “These are my 
streets, my parks, treasuries, monuments, and cathedrals. 
A hundred and twenty-one square miles belong to 
me, with a river running through the estate, and I 
hope that my London County Council will soon put back my 
penny steamboats on my river, because father is helping to 
pay for a new palace for my Council.” They should be at 
home among the treasure houses of their city, her museums, 
her galleries, and, above all, her churches. Children crave 
for colour, we read—specially transparent colour—as they 
crave for sweets; stained glass throws a spell over them, and 
so do certain pictures—not always the best—more often the 
brightest. To be among a concourse of people increases the 
intense sense of vitality which is the essential joy of youth. 
“We elders mostly dislike being in a crowd. To be herded 
with fifty thousand fellow creatures gives me a curious fore- 
taste of death ..... ‘ Pass away there,’ says the policeman— 
it is the very phrase.” <A city to be fully enjoyed must be en- 
joyed by the young. Let the children have their full portion 
of delight—it is good for them and good for London. “ First 
she makes them look, then she makes them think, last she 
makes them help. First that which is natural, then that which 
is spiritual.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Trin Nineteenth Century contains a detailed review of the 
naval situation by Sir William White. who begins by 
observing that in dealing with such a subject “hasty con- 
«<lusions, much less any approach to panic, must be avoided.” 


nu 


The results of Sir William White's examination of the facts 


* The Young People. By one of the Old People. London: Macmillan and Co, 
(3s. Cd. net.) 
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rs 
are such as to make him believe “that the naval outlook for 
this country is not unsatisfactory and that it gives no rea] 
cause for anxiety.” He summarizes the present state of affairs 
in the following words :— 

“In ‘capital’ ships—even if all that is claimed by the adyo. 

cates of Dreadnought types were conceded—the British position js 
and can be kept secure, provided that adequate steps are taken at 
proper times. There is no reason to believe that any British 
Government will neglect that plain duty. In cruisers there jg 
need for a thorough reconsideration of our position, and for action 
at an early date. The question of utilizing fully the strength 
inherent in our unrivalled mercantile marine, and securing its 
assistance in the protection of oversea commerce and communica- 
tions, also demands re-examination. In minor classes of warships, 
including destroyers and submarines, our relative standing is 
altogether satisfactory. The present condition of some of our 
naval stations, especially those abroad, leaves much to be desired, 
and special expenditure will have to be incurred if they are to be 
restored to efficiency and made available in case of war.” 
With regard to the future Sir William White declares that 
Germany holds the key of the situation, but that in any event 
British sea-supremacy must be maintained, cost what it may. 
Sir Harry Jobnston’s article upon France in North Africa 
will be read with especial interest at a time when the Moroccan 
question has been reopened so dramatically. The article con- 
tendsthat France, by reason of what she has done in North Africa 
during the last eighty years, deserves from other nations 
sympathetic and even indulgent treatment. After describing 
the many improvements that have been effected in this period, 
Sir Harry Johnston declares that far and away the best thing 
for Morocco and her people would be the distinct and clear 
establishment of a French protectorate. Yet Germany, he 
proceeds, bars the way, and meantime the good days of 
Morocco are delayed :— 





“France in North Africa is in the main carrying out the pur- 
pose and subserving the interests of civilized Europe, just as 
Germany or Austro-Germany is doing and may be doing the same 
in other regions at present undeveloped and barely civilized. .» . 
Personally, I take as keen an interest in the gains to science and 
civilization which are accruing, and are likely to accrue, from 
German colonial developments and enterprise in foreign countries 
as 1 do in those which are under the flag of my own country or 
that of France; but I do not feel that German ambitions will in 
the long run be benefited by increasing the difficulties which 
France already finds in her path in the restoration of North Africa 
to civilization.” 

——aAn interesting article by Mr. Herbey, G. Jenkins dis- 
cusses the position of the grave of William™Blake. His body 
was known to have been buried in a “common grave” in 
Bunhill Fields, but owing to the great difficllties it had never 
been precisely identified. Mr. Jenkins seems to have esta- 
blished satisfactorily the exact spot which it occupied, and 
appeals for the erection of a monument upon it. In the 
course of the article he gives a strange account of 
the horrible practice that seems to have prevailed in regard to 
“common graves” even so recently as 1827. It is clear from 
the register of Blake’s grave that 

“within two days of his remains being lowered into the earth 
those of another were placed above them, and on the day following 
yet another body was placed above that. In all the grave was 
used on eight occasions, three times before and four times after 
Blake’s interment.” 

This was all within a fortnight, and on one occasion two 
burials took place within a couple of hours. Mr. Jenkins 
remarks that “to call this Christian and decent burial is a 
misnomer,” but he gives no satisfactory explanation as to why 
Blake should have been buried in such circumstances.——We 
may also draw the attention of our readers to an excellent 
article, by Mr. Harold Cox, upon “The Despotism of the 
Labour Party.” 


The Aga Khan contributes an article to the National 
Review upon “India’s Education and her Future Position 
in the Empire.” He comments upon the very small 
proportion of the population of India who receive any 
education—in 1901, of 294 millions, no less than 277} 
millions were unable even to sign their names in their 
vernaculars. He then proceeds to dwell upon the immense 
importance of extending education, and mentions various 
desirable improvements in the present administrative system, 
such as the higher payment of teachers. The Aga Khan 
declares in conclusion that 


“India must remain one of the pillars of the British Empire 
—and a most important pillar, because she is to-day the Empire’s 
largest potential market and the greatest reservoir of man. 
power within the limits of British heritage. 


That is why the 
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ducation of her people is so vital: vital because of the future 
pene her commerce, vital because of the almost unlimited 
aed of cultivation within her boundaries, vital because of her 
defensive strength and as a half-way house to the great self- 
me States of South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 
By education there can be trained a people whose past history 
has proved that they can be fighters and can show a loyalty to 
their leaders unparalleled in history. Therefore the motto to- 
day for British and Indian statesmen must be ‘ Educate, educate, 
educate.’ ” 

We agree in principle, but may remark that the Aga Khan 
scarcely alludes to the question of the expense of instituting 
an educational system on so large a seale, and does not raise 
the even more difficult question of the kind of education which 
it is desirable to provide.——“ Callidus ” writes to suggest that 
as the Royal Academy can no longer be considered as repre- 
sentative of British Art its exclusive right to exhibit at 
Burlington House should be removed :— 

“The sixteen galleries at Burlington House should be appor- 
tioned among the chief art societies of the kingdom, and each 
cociety should enjoy absolute independence in the selection and 
arrangement of the works in its own section. There are at present 
eleven galleries devoted to oil paintings. The Royal Academy 
might retain two or perkaps three of these for the works of its 
own members. The Royal Scottish Academy and the Royal 
Hibernian Academy might have one room each, and the remainder 
might be divided between the International Society, the New 
English Art Club, the Royal Institute of Oil Painters, the Royal 
Society of British Artists, and the Society of Portrait Painters, 
reserving a room or two for an independent section to which artists 
not otherwise represented might send.” 

It may be added that a similar scheme has been adopted 
for the Art Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush this year, but this 
proposal for its application to Burlington House is at present 
somewhat utopian.——-Mr. James Edmond, the editor of the 
Sydney Bulletin, discusses somewhat acrimoniously the uses 
to which an Australian Fleet might be put if it were under 
“purely British command.” He declares that if an Imperial 
Parliament were created which had 

“authority to decide that the coloured fellow subject has just as 
much right as a white citizen to move freely and settle freely 
throughout the Empire, then no good Australian would dream 
for a moment of being represented in it. . The White 
Australia idea is not a political theory. It is a gospel. It counts 
for more than religion; for more than the Flag, because the Flag 
waves over all kinds of races; for more than the Empire, for the 
Empire is mostly black or brown or yellow; is largely heathen; 
largely polygamous ; partly cannibal.” 


In the Contemporary Review Professor L. T. Hobhouse 
writes upon the New Spirit in America. He begins by saying 
that the ordinary English view of the United States is that it 
must be “regarded as an example of the comparative failure 
of democracy on a large scale, and that the failure lay deep in 
the individualistic temper of the people, and their satisfaction 
with commercial and material ideals.” This view, according 
to Professor Hobhouse, though it may have been true twenty 
years ago, is certainly unfair to-day :— 

“It is abundantly clear that throughout the Union Americans 
are deeply discontented with things as they are. They are in full 
revolt against the domination of capital. Far from acquiescing in 
political corruption, they have become more acutely sensitive to it 
than we are. .. . The men of intellect and education have entirely 
thrown off their indifference to public affairs... . Educated 
men no longer believe individualism to be the last word of political 
philosophy, or the Constitution of the United States the supreme 
wisdom of statesmanship.” 


Professor Hobhouse regards this new movement with great 
hopefulness, though its methods of making itself effective 
must for the present necessarily remain experimental. 
Sir Edwin Pears contributes an article upon “ Develop- 
ments in Turkey” in which he recapitulates events since 
the revolution. The attitude which he adopts towards the 
Young Turks is at bottom friendly, thongh he does 
not hesitate to give a long and searching list of their many 
blunders. These, as he says, strike the eye; but “ the success 
is largely of the silent kind which is working for the progress 
of the country like a leaven, but is less visible to the casual 
observer.” With regard to the policy to be pursued by 
England, Sir Edwin Pears pleads for sympathy towards 
Young Turkey, but at the same time “let the blunders, the 
shortcomings, the departures from the avowed principles of 
justice and equality be criticized and condemned as completely 
as the facts justify.” Sir Edwin Pears concludes by express- 
ing his belief that Young Turkey is “muddling through its 
difficulties,” and will succeed in establishing a permanent 
government on constitutional lines.——An article signed “ Non- 








conformist ” upon “ Convocation and the Bishop of Hereford” 
protests in language that is not always restrained against “the 
whole sacerdotal theory of the Christian Church, which is re- 
sponsible for most of its unbappy divisions, and which would 
make of the Anglican Church, not a National Chureh, but a 
sect of medieval opinions.” The article concludes with a 
general attack upon the Anglican Church :— 

“A National Church must effectively represent the religion of 
the nation. It cannot rest on mere historic prestige. Historic it 
is, but history is going on, and a new chapter—nay, a new volume 
—is opening. The Church is not the only historic institution, and 
we are now witnessing the fall of the House of Lords. It has 
outlived its usefulness, and is out of touch with modern conditions 
and ideas. So is the Anglican Church.” 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Bauman tries to persuade the Unionist 
Party that the signs are favourable for another electoral 
trial of strength on the subject of the House of Lords. He 
admits that not long ago he was against such a course, but 
now he believes the Liberal barometer to be falling. He has 
no very definite reason to give for his belief, but talks about “a 
feel in the atmosphere that the Government is not doing 
well; that it has pushed the collectivist experiment too 
far and too rapidly; that it is heading for dirty weather.’ 
What he does not tell us is that there are any signs 
that the policy of destroying the House of Lords has 
become unpopular. Nor does he take into account the possi- 
bility that to provoke a conflict on this ground, even if there has 
been a change, might at once restore to the Liberals the popu- 
larity be believes they are losing. Of one thing the writer makes 
certain, and that is, that if there is an election Colonial Prefer- 
ence, which means food taxation, must be promptly abandoned 
if the Unionists are to have a chance of winning. Mr. Richard 
Hain, under the title of “ New Imperial Burden-Bearers,” com- 
pares the Imperial Conference which has been lately sitting with 
that of 1907. The chief difference, he points out, has been the 
intervention of the Prime Minister. In 1907 the Conference 
was controlled by the Colonial Office ; it has now become an 
independent concern, with the Premier at its head. Mr. 
Hain speculates as to what caused the change, and guesses 
that greater independence and importance was the price paid 
for consent to the Declaration of London. However the 
result was arrived at, it is an achievement because “it rests 
upon the basis of mutual agreements and power of the 
delegates to secure the consent of their Dominions. 
Because of this it cannot go beyond the general consent 
of an Imperial people; but when it is established 
as an instrument through which the common consent of an 
Imperial people may be gained, something is added to the 
government of the Empire which in a short time will be 
essential to its life.’"——Mr. Lewis Melville gives some curious 
quotations of Jesse Foot’s Lives of Andrew Robinson Bowes, 
Esq., and the Countess of Strathmore, which Thackeray used 
largely as material when writing Barry Lyndon. Bowes was 
a sordid adventurer without any of the magnificent swagger 
of Barry Lyndon, and it is not the characters so much 
as the general course of events which were made use of by 
the novelist. Thus we find that many of the most revolting 
actions of the villain of fiction were taken from actual occur- 
rences. Of course the Continental adventures form no part 
of the history of Bowes; for the setting of this part of the 
book Thackery no doubt used, among other things, the 
memoirs of Casanova.——Mr. Rowland Grey writes a study of 
“The boys of Thackeray,” and points out, not only how many 
of his characters are described in their youth, but also how 
natural is his delineation of boyhood. Mr. Alfred Noyes 
writes a serious appeal to the rising generation to consider 
whether in their analysis of life they are not in danger of losing 
sight of the whole in the pursuit of details. “ Weare in danger 
of losing the white light, not because it is no longer there, but 
because the age has grown so vast that we cannot co-ordinate 
its multifarious and multicoloured rays.” Mr. Noyes very 
truly says that it is most important now for people to realize 
that rebellion has become a fashion, but that the true rebels 
are not those who rush to throw away all tradition, and to 
scoff at everything the world has hitherto held sacred, for 
fear of being thought Philistines. “The real rebels, in the 
great and honourable sense, are to be found accepting, to the 
astonishment of their ‘advanced’ friends and, from a lonely 
point of view, a solitary height—accepting the gifts of their 
fathers, and sometimes, not without a need for courage, 
kneeling to their father’s God.” 
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A new serial story begins in Blackwood : it is called “A 
Safety Match,” and is by Mr. Ian Hay, and will replace Mr. 
Newbolt’s novel, which is to be concluded next month. The 
opening chapters of Mr. Hay’s work introduce us to various 
characters, but contain no hint of what line the story is 
gong to take, or, inleed, what is the connexion between the 
children of the Rev. Brian Vereker, a delightful family ruled 
by an elder sister, and the members of a colliery strike 
ceputation and the master mind who is opposed to them. 
“What the Moon > by “Old Guard,” is a bitter 
comparison of the different lots of a Mud Major and a young 
captain of a second-class cruiser. The former, a man of forty- 
nine, is worried by superiors and never allowed any initiative; the 





Saw,’ 


latter, who is only thirty-four, commands aship worth a quarter 
of a million and manned by 300 men. No wonder that 
when the Mud Major opened a letter from his son the 
Noon saw on it the words “ Osborne” and “ naval cadet.”—— 
«The Flight of Elizabeth,” by Mrs. Lydia Miller Mackay, isa 
story which Scott would have enjoyed: it is fuil of romance 
ind warm human emotion,so different from the sordid tragedies 
to which we are accustomed from the pens of modern writers of 
The tale tells how Elizabeth M‘Pherson, to 
escape from an unwelcome suitor her father was forcing upon 
her, fled in her light muslin dress and thin shoes up a High- 
lind pass. Stopping wt a farmhouse she asked a young man 
who was mowing the grass if he could drive her over the 
The man was not a 
farmer's son, but a young poct wandering among the hills in 
search of romance, and who afterwards became ashining light 
on the Scottish Bench—Allan Rutherford. How he rescued 
the young lady from a violent and infuriated father and fell 
in love with her himself, how she refused him because she 
thought it was pity and not love, how she tried to help 
him secretly sudden poverty overtook him by 
sending him her only valuable and finally 
how a happy union was effected are all told with de- 
lightful simplicity and force by Mrs. Mackay.——In 
“Musings without Method” there is a sympathetic study 
of the late W. 8. Gilbert, whose fun and good-natured satire 
the writer thinks is sure to emerge again after the passing of 
our present drama, which is “never so happy as when it 
incurs the censure of the Lord Chamberlain—not for the 
exaggerated gaiety of spirit which lightened our stage in the 
time of the Restoration, but for a smug and mournful impro- 
priety introduced on purpose to outrage the public and to 
prove what bold, brave freelances are the writers of our plays.” 
Gilbert could satirize the absurdities or pomposities of every- 
day life with infinite humour and complete good temper, and 
was never so happy as when revelling in a world turned topsy- 
turvy. The writer calls attention to the fact that Gilbert 
frequently went back to his early “ Bab Ballads” for themes 
to be developed fully in his later work.——‘“ An Eyewitness,” 
who describes the Coronation ceremony, lays stress on the 
fact that “we saw and heard nothing which we might not 
have seen and heard in this same Church of St, Peter 
six hundred years ago.” Not only were the symbols of the 
ceremony identical, but they were carried out by the same 
dignitaries of Church and State, emphasizing in an extra- 
ordinary way the continuity of English life. No less remark- 
able when we think of the claims of despots is the text of 
the Archbishop of York’s sermon, universally felt to be in 
character with the English conception of the highest aim 
of kingship: “I am among you as he that serveth.” 
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The most interesting article in the United Service Magazine 
for July is that entitled “ The Bodyguards of the Sovereign,” 
by Colonel R. H. Mackenzie, a Gentleman of the King’s Body- 
guard for Scotland. The earliest known corps of Guards is, 
we are told, that of the Sergeants-at-Arms, an organization 
which still exists, though it has long since lost its original 
character of a personal guard of the Sovereign. Never at 
any time in their history as many as a hundred, they were 
reduced to sixteen in James I.’s reign, and to eight in that of 
George III., but they are still part of the Royal Household. 
“The Sergeant attending the House of Commons” is one of 
them. Unless we are mistaken, the House of Representatives 
in America and many of the State Legislatures possess the 
moral descendant of this official. ‘The Yeomen of the Guard 


date from the time of Henry VII. The original duty of the 
Guards was to protect the King in battle and otherwise, and he 
was accompanied by his Yeomen wherever he went. There seems 








to be no doubt that Beefeater means the man who ate the King’s 
beef. The Gentlemen-at-Arms owe their foundation to Henry 
VIII. When the Highland Army under Prince Charles Edward 
entered England, and the King decided to raise the Royal 
Standard on Finchley Common, George II. ordered the Guard 
to attend him with their servants, horses, and arms, for the 
Guard is essentially a mounted corps. In 1848 the Honoyy. 
able Company of Gentlemen-at-Arms were by Royal Com. 
mand called upon to take charge of St. James’s Palace, Jy 
18€f the corps was reorganized on the lines suggested by 
the Prince Consort. The Gentlemen-at-Arms are described as 
“the nearest guard” to the Sovereign, 7.e., to his person, 
The King’s Bodyguard for Scotland, or the Royal Company 
of Archers, possibly dates from the year 1424, but its present 
organization only goes back to 1676. Colonel Mackenzie ends 
by telling us that up till 1832 there was a body in Ireland 
known as the Battle-axe Guards. Unfortunately, however, 
very little is known of them except that they were “a com. 
pany of Foot Guards armed with battle-axes to attend the 
State.” We are further told that a movement is on foot to 
try to bring about the resuscitation of this corps. 





NOVELS. 

: THE DOWNFALL OF THE GODS.* 

THE archxology of Kambodia is still problematical, but 
what with the certainties of history, the speculations of 
archeologists, and the traditions of the Kambodians, Sir 
Hugh Clifford has found most congenial material for his latest 
novel—at all events, latest published if not latest written, 
When the Brahmans swept conquering across what is now 
Burma and northern Siam they penetrated to Kambodia, and 
in that flat and relatively uninviting country freakishly ex. 
hausted the excess of their energy on mighty symbolical 
buildings. Their capital was one of the marts of the Eastern 
world; they crowned every hill with architecture; and, above 
all, they adorned the capital with the great Wat, on the 
building of which the crushed low-caste population 
laboured for centuries. The manner in which Sir Hugh 
Clifford describes the permeating and oppressive influence of 
this mighty pile is first-rate, and we should think he never 
wrote anything better. To some it was, indeed, an inspira- 
tion—Quasimodo in Notre Dame was under no greater spell 
than they—but to the majority it was a dark shadow on the 
whole of life, for it meant servile labour without religions 
aspiration or comfort. The great monoliths were slowly 
levered into position, demanding often their toll of crushed 
and mangled victims, but as in the case of the Israclites in 
Egypt there was no hope of release except through rebellion 
or flight: This story is a fanciful narrative of a rebellion 
intervening between the Brahman ascendancy, which it ended, 
and the invasion of the Siamese, who converted the country to 
Buddhism (or rather a Buddhistic type of Hinduism). The 
Siamese held the country till a French protectorate was 
established in recent years. 

Chun, the principal character in the story, is one of the 
quarrymen who toil at the great temple, but while he is still 
a boy he sees himself, Narcissus-like, reflected in some water, 
and recognizes, with joy, the type to which he belongs. He 
is no low-caste slave, but has Brahman blood and Brahman 
features, and it shall be the purpose of his life to be 
received by his Brahman peers. At length he sum- 
mons up courage to plunge himself in the sacred tank 
which is reputed to scorch and maim for life every low- 
caste person who dares to pollute it with his body. Ecstasy! 
The water is cool and invigorating; he is a proved 
Brahman, a deputy of the High Gods, himself a demi-god. 
While he is deliriously exalted by his successful daring 
there comes to him one of the “women of the temple,” 
almost a child and very beautiful In some places in 
Southern India there are to this day “‘ women of the temple,” 
who, by surrendering themselves to men, symbolize—we 
believe that is still the excuse—the fructification of the earth 
by the generosity of the Gods. The episodes between 
Chun and this woman of the temple are historically quite 
justifiable, but we must confess our surprise at finding that 
the woman rationalizes her religion in the manner of J. J. 
Rousseau. She explains to Chun that his brother demi- 
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gods, so far from receiving him, will be compelled to fortify 
their system of lies by torturing and maiming him. Chun, 
for a theological student—which was what he had become 
in the spare time he had from building the Wat— 
was really very easily perverted. His religious exaltation was 
replaced by a purely material and physical passion, and under 
that spell he acts to the end of the book. In our judgment 
Sir Hugh Clifford, in his desire to convey no less than he 
means, has rather overloaded his description with the terms 
of amorous ecstasy. These might seem to suggest a 
zest which is quite foreign to his mind, and they are 
superfluous, since the picture is admirably complete without 
them. 

Granted this spell the ascending scale of events—Chun’s 
preposterous behaviour and all—is logical. Chun steals 
the sacred sword (embodying the spirit which rules over 
the land) from the innermost shrine of the temple, 
because the woman demands it. He leads the revolution 
against the Brahmans, brutally exposes to the people the 
condition of the leprous King, organizes massacre, and finally 
instals the woman as the presiding deity of Kambodia in the 
shrine of the temple. Circumstances require that the presiding 
deity should be shown to the people; and when her identity 
is accidentally revealed to an affronted and astounded 
multitude, and she is torn to pieces by other “ women of 
the temple,” we should say that Sir Hugh Clifford 
had presented us with a bathos had he not skilfully 
contrived by his tact to prevent our thinking anything 
of the sort. Nor is there anything unreal in Chun and his 
mistress turning to their cruel purpose the very religious 
forms which they had long denounced. Having propped up 
that in which they disbelieved, they established a Reign of 
Terror such as the Brahmans had never dreamed of. There 
is no person so cruel and illogical as your rationalistic apostle 
of freedom when he is ina tight place. If Chun had been a 
professor of cynical humour he could not have invented a 
more masterly stroke than the announcement that the quarry- 
ing was to continue to build another temple for the newly 
deified woman. To beat that one would have to imagine 
Moses leading the Israelites out of Egypt in order to make 
more bricks. 





Leila. By Antonio Fogazzaro. Translated by Mary Pritchard 
Agnetti. (Hodder an1 Stoughton. 6s.)\—We cannot say that Signor 
Fogazzaro’s story, gua story, has interested us very much. Leila, 
the heroine, is not an easily intelligible person; her adopting 
father, Signor Marcello, and her lover, Massimo Alberti, we 
understand, but do not care about. On the other hand, Don 
Aurelio, the parish priest, persecuted for modernist opinions which 
he does not hold; the arch-priest Don Tita; and the chaplain, 
Don Emmanuele, are very real. Our author is bound to make up 
his story with the ordinary complications that love and money 
create, but the religious question is what he cares about. He 
wants to show, we might say, how a man may be heartily loyal to 
the Church and not approve of the way in which the Church is 
governed, Still, one can see that he may not seem wholly 
orthodox, as when he represents Don Emmanuele reproducing in his 
devotions the tradition of his childhood. As a child he had been 
wont to approach a formidable grandfather through a steward or 
a nurse ; so now he prayed “rather to His servants than to this 
Infinite Grandfather Himself.” We quotethe actual words because 
they will point our criticism that the translator has not made the 
best of her original. The expression as it stands is quite impossible 
in English. It ought to have been paraphrazed in some way. 

The Achievements of John Carruthers. By Sir Edmund C. Cox, 
Bart. (Constable and Co. 63.)—Many of our readers will know 
something of Mr. John Carruthers, Superintendent of Indian 
Police, and will be glad to hear more about him, Nine of these 
twelve stories are told by one William Trench, supposed to be 
Carruthers’ assistant ; the three others by three native officers, 
one of them a good fellow, the other two consummate scoundrels. 
All the twelve are excellent, the best of all being, perhaps, “The 
Terrible Goddess,” with its very human little heroine, Gangalai. 
One crowning merit they have—they are conspicuously easy to 
follow. Here the form helps, for the short story suits fiction of 
this kind. If a tale of crime and its detection is to occupy a whole 
volume the writer is bound to complicate the plot, and often does 
it with the result of perplexing and tiring the reader. Most people 
want to be carried along without any effort of their own. A secret 
there must be, of course, but there should be no difficulty in seeing 
where the secret is. 


The Clatter of the Clogs. By Arthur Applin (F. V. White and 





Co. 6s.)—There is some excellent work in this book. The central 
idea of the story isa good one; the moral is pointed in a way 
which does the author great credit. But Mr. Applin has had so 
much experience in the writing of fiction that the defects in the 
construction of his tale are not a little surprising. When Cottrell 
enters as a labourer in his own ironworks—enters, it must be 
understood, as a raw hand—he is set at the most dangerous work, 
It is the best paid, he is told. But thirty shillings a week is very 
far from being the highest pay among ironworkers. Then there isa 
serious incompetence in the treatment of Helen Oakley. She is 
started as a heroine, but somehow seems to fall out of the race, 
Our notice contains, we are aware, more criticism than praise; but 
this does not represent our general opinion of The Clatler of the 
Clogs. 

ReapaBLe Novets.—The White Owl. By Kate Horn. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.)—There is plenty of good work here, but a little 
too much sentiment and also too much caricature.-——Not at 
Gubbin’s. By William Burton Bradstock. (Lynwood and Co. 6s.)— 
Mr. Bradstock presents to us in a succession of powerful scenes 
the career of a man with a conscience. Leslie’s Lovers. By 
Anne Warner. ('I'. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—The amusing adventures 
of a “merry widow” from the other side of the Atlantic. ——The 
Horseshoe. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)— 
A picturesque story of Cornish life——Ruth Werdress, Father 
O'Halloran and Some New Christians. By John Godwin Fitzgerald. 
(W. Blackwood and Son. 6s.)—Father O’Halloran has views 
about the celibacy of the clergy ; Ruth is the cause of their taking 
definite shape ; Ruth’s father is a “ New Christian.” Altogether a 
difficult subject well handled, 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEIEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books ey the week as have not been 
reserved Jor review in other forms, ]} 


Urban District Councils. By J. M. McLachlan. (P. 8. King 
and Son. 1s. net.)—‘* How They Work and How to Work Them” 
is the sub-title of Mr. McLachlan’s book. He has been twice the 
Chairman of a U.D.C., has seen something of what they are, 
and has ideas of what they ought to be. The conditions under which 
they exist are, as he points out, vastly different. There js the 
Thurstonland Council, with an acreage of 2,106, a population of 
865, and a rateable value of £1,589, and the Willesden Cowncil, 
with an area of little more than double, a population of 153,253, 
and a rateable value of £888,480. Still their duties and powers 
are substantially the same. Here we may read much that is in- 
teresting about the matter. One thing especially wanted is more 
promptitude, but the defect is not always in the Council. Here 
is a characteristic story. A certain Council determines to put in 
force the Housing of the Working Classes Act of 1890. On 
November 16th, 1904, the Surveyor submits plans for 
two double cottages, and he is instructed to obtain tenders. 
On December 14th a tender for £600 is accepted, and the sanction 
of the Local Government Board for a loan is applied for. But 
what was to be the amount of the loan? Roads, walks, and 
hedges had to be made and would cost £170, the Surveyor’s feo 
would be £30: £800 is to be asked for. This was done on 
Angust 17th, 1905. On October 23rd an answer is received from 
the Local Government Board stating that an inquiry would be 
held on October 3lst. On March 26th the decision is com- 
municated: £770 could be borrowed; the architect’s fee would 
have to be paid out of income. On April 23rd, 1906, the Council 
is informed that the contractors, in view of the increased price of 
materials, withdraw their tender. A new advertisement is issued, 
and a tender obtained for £635 103. In the end the cottages were 
built about two years after the resolution to build them. With 
this may be mentioned, as helping towards the attaining of good 
government and the despatch of business generally, The 
Chairman’s Manual, by Gurdon Palin and Ernest Martin. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) It is a “guide to the 
management of meetings in general, and of meetings of loca] 
authorities, with separate and complete treatment of the mect- 
ings of public companies.” 





In the “ Regent Library” (Herbert and Daniel. 2s. 6d. net per 
vol.) we have Leigh Hunt, by Edward Storer. There is a Bio- 
graphical Introduetion, in which the incidents of the man’s career 
—the connexion with Byron, for instance—are dealt with in an 
equitable way ; a calendar of “ principal events,” a collection of 
“appreciations and testimonies,” and a selection from the books. 
Poetry occupies but a small space, and, indeed, after “ Abou ben 
Adhem” there is not much that the present-day reader cares 
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about ; about 350 pages. Finally we havea 


sibliography. 


the prose occupies 





The title of the Anti-Socialist Union Syeaker’s Handbook. (Anti- 
Socialist Union of Great Britain. 2s.)—'The speaker wiil find plenty 
of material for some very effective discourses, if he only has the 
wit to use it. What the Socialists want, what would follow the 
attainment of it, what methods they are using—these and kindred 
matters are set forth in a series of striking facts and figures. 
There are the Sccialist Sunday-schools, for instance. Here is a 
specimen of the Catechism which the children are taught :— 

“Have poor people objections to the present hospitals ? ”— 
“Yes. ‘They are afraid that the students and doctors will make 
experiments upon them.” 

“Why do doctors make experiments upon poor people ?”— 
“Because it gives them experience which they can sell to the 
rich,” 





The “ Army Review.”—We congratulate the Army Council upon 
their production of avery well-printed and workmanlike quarterly, 
the The first nuinber full of ably written 
and interesting articles, study of military 
maps with well-printed examples 
enable us to do move than put up the merest sign-post to the 
that it will provide good 


“ Army Review.” is 
including a fascinating 


Unfortunately space does not 


“Review.” We are convinced, however, 
reading for our officers, who were never keener than they are now 
tostudy military problems in all their bearings. It is very rare 
in these days to meet an officer of any rank or age who is not 
cager and full of opinions, as he should be, on military matters. 
We hope as occasion may serve to deal with special articles 
in the “ Army Review.” 





The Jewish Sources of the Sermon the Mount. By Gerald 
Friedlander. (G. Routledge and 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Fried- 
lander is the minister of a London synagogue, and his hook may be 
adverse to the utterances of 
are told, an un- 
the roll of the 


on 


Sons. 


taken as expressing Jewish feeling 
Mr. C. G. Montefiore. This writer 
balanced mind when he would “inscribe Je 

Of course we come to the subje 


shows, 


we 
us 


et with pre- 





prop yhets of Israel.” 
possessions, but no impartial person would, we imagine, prefer the 
judgment of Dr. Friedlander to that of Mr. Montefiore. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hrap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,C90,000. 





Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


Right Hon. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 

DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 

——Hot payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's OfSces or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS S, General Manager. 


RARE & BEAUTIFUL ANTIQUES. 


Admirers and collectors of Antiques will find a visit to 
the “Soho Galleries” of absorbing interest. A really 
wonderful collection of Genuine Antiques is displayed 
here, including specimens of every notable period, and, 
in addition, some very fine examples of Modern Repro- 
ductions from Antique designs executed with great skill 
and fidelity to detail. These reproductions are shown in 

separate salon, and the distinction between them and 
the originals will be pointed out by expert attendants. 
No obligation to purchase is implied by making an 
inspection of these art treasures, but there will be many 
bargains which will strongly appeal to you should you be 
seeking additions for your collection or presents for 
your friends. 


GILL & REIGATE, LTD., 
The Soho Galleries, 
73-85 Oxford Street, London, W. 


The Largest Stock of Genuine Antiques in London. 








HOUSES WANTED OR TO LET. 


| ae RNISHED HOUSE WANTED, close to sea and in 
the country, in Seotland, 


Wales, Cornwall, or Devonshire, perfect 
auitation and good water supply, for five weeks from the middle of August. 
House should be detached and have garden and be close to or within easy 
reach of mountain country. House should contain 8 or 10 bedrooms and 3 


ood  sitting-rooms. Answer to 8.. Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, stating rent per week. No agents’ unmarked catalogues 
lhe read, 


{UILDF ORD. —To be Let F urnished for 6 weeks ‘from the 
first week in August, Preparatory School on outskirts of Guildford, near 

golf links, river near, large > sone mee open-air swimming-bath, gymnasium. 
fen bedrooms, two bath rooms, four good reception rooms, coach-house, 
1) guineas a week, including garden produce. A, H, JAMES, Edgeborough, 
tnuldford. 


‘PACINDE FOR 
Q\BASIDE FOR 


rrivate house to let, in Pe 


HOLIDAYS.—Convenient, furnished, 
narth, for summer holidays. Two reception 
rooms, four bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Garden, quict situation. Golf, tennis, 
ete, to be had; daily service of steamers to Somersetshire Coast. Three 
per week —Miss d’AUVERGNE, 21 Woodland Place, Penarth. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


{ITY OF BRADFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Applications are invited for the post of HEAD MISTRESS of the 
Hanson Girls’ Secondary School. Full particulars may be obtained from the 
D rector of Education.—Education Office, Town Hall, Bradford. 20th June, 

M1, 

(OV E RNESS WANTED, Resident or Daily, for 
Southborough, near Tunbridge Wells, for two girls of 13 and 11, and two 
boys of 8and6; must have very good health and be able to prepare for senior 
Cambridge. Younger girl may go to school but not the other children. 
Kindly state age, salary (which would be good), resident or non-resident, where 





educated, what exams. passed, denomination (and if a Churchwoman, views) ; 
i of children already taught, subjects able to teach, and full particulars. 
Wr - * R. BF. +» c/o Willings, 7: 3 Kuightsbrids e, L ondon, 


nL TC RI AL ENGAGEMENT (general, resident), secre- 

tarial post, or librarianship desired by Oxford man, Scholar in Modern 
History, just completing four year course. Hichest references. Address 
P.C.0., Rox Ne. 195, qT 1e Spec tator, 1 W ellington Street, Strand, London, WwW C. 


Disc ‘LLENT 
4 University Graduate 
‘0 must be invested in shares; 
y given. Apply—Literator, c/o C, 
coleman Street, E,C, 


OPENING for Public School man or 
wishful of entering upon commercial career. 
the investment will be fully secured and 
J. Walker's Advertising Agency, 
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EW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The Warden and Fellows of New College peepee shortly to elect under Stat. 
III. 18* to a Fellowship and Lecturership in C It will be the duty of 
the Fellow elected to take part in teaching for Honour Moderations, and also 
to undertake such other teaching and examining as the College may assign to 
him ; he may be required to reside in Collece. The emoluments of the Fellow- 
ship ‘will be £200 and of the Lec turership £200. 

Candidates should write to the Warden before September 15, stating their 
qualifications and forwarding not more than three testimonials. They may 
also, if they desire, submit any written work, whether published or in manu- 
script. Further particulars may be obtained from the Warden. 

* “The Warden and Fellows may at any Stated General Meetin« elect to an 
ordinary Fellowship, with or without examination, and on accountof proticieucy 
in any branch of learning for the time being recognized in the Schools of the 
University, a person who shall undertake to reside and take part in the teach- 
ing work of the College during at least three years of the tenure of his Fellow- 
ship. Provided that there shall not be more than four such Fellows at any 
one time.” 


ASsics, 





ST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE, 


CASTLEFORD (Dual), NORMANTON (Girls). and PONTEFRACT (Girls), 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


The Governors of the above Schools invite applications for the post of JOINT 
ART TEACHER (Master or Mistress) for the 3 Schools, 

Candidates should hold one or more of the following qualificatiors Art 
Class Teachers Certificate, Art Masters Certificate (Group 1), Associateship of 
the Royal College of Art. Salary £130 to £150, according to qualification and 
experience, 

Applications are also invited for the post of MISTRESS for PHYSICAL 
EXERCISES. This is also a joint appointment for the 3 Schools. Salary £120, 


‘The successful candidates will be required to devote the:r whole time to the 
duties attached to the posts. 
Applications, on forms obtainable from the undersigned, with cop'es of 3 


recent testimonials must be received not later than the 17th July. They should 
be addressed (endorsed on the envelopes ART or PHYSICAL EXERCISES) 
to Cc. T T. LIGHTLEY, 77 Carits n Street, Cast! lefo rd, Yorks. 





of SSP aee EDUCATION CO OMMITTER. 
SALT 


WANTED in September, an experienced ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with a 
good Degree, to take English as a main subject; Latin and History desiral le. 
Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Applications, giving full particulars of qualifications and experience, and 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should be 
sent to the undersigned on or before Saturday, the 22nd July. 

Education Ofice, 

Saltaire Road, Shipley. 











GIRI s’ HIG HIGH SCHOOL, 


WALTER POPPLESTONE, 
Secretary. 


COUNCIL. 


W Akwick: 


Wanted HEAD MASTER of New Secondary School for 
Alcester. Salary £20 plus capitation fee of £2 per popil, a minimam total 
salary of £300 being guaranteed for the first two years. House adjoining l, 
rent and rates free. The School, which accommodates about 100 pup i's, will be 
opened as soon as ready, probably in January vext, but possibly not till Apr 
The Head Master will ~ expected to take up his duties about a month be 
the date of opening ily on prescribed forms by July 26th to DIRECTOR 
of EDUCATION, WARWICK. 


pe Sotassnor Gi 


Ap plic itions arc invited for the following positions 


KSHIRE COUNTY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
Boys and Girls at 


schoo 











EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


in the Kirby Sex 


ndary 


Schouls to be opened in September 1911 :— 

(1) Junior Form and Art Mistress. (2) Teacher qualified for Domestie 
Subjects and Physical Training. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience and salary required, 


with copies of three testimonials to be sent to the undersigned not later than 
Wednesday, July 12th, 1911, 
Education offices, 
Middlesbrough, 
July 3rd, 1911. 


EEDS EDUC 
d 


+ &. CALVERT, 


ATION COMMITTED. 


High School 





Required for West Leeds for September llth, Two 
MISTRESSES (i) for Swedish Gymuastics and Games, salary £100; (ii) Head 
of Kindergarten Department, salary £120 to £140, Any further particulars may 


be obtained from the Head Mistress, Miss Anderson. Forms of 


may be obtained from the undersigned, 


Application 
JAMES GRAHAM, 


Secretary for Education, 
Education Department, 
Leeds 


PSWICH 


SO H 00 L. 





WANTED, SCIENCE MASTER for senior classes in Chemistry and 
Physics in September next The work includes preparation for Sct lars hip 
Examination at Oxford and Cam! rridds e and for the London Intermediate 
Scientific Examination. Experience in teaching cssential, Gan reside in 
boarding house if desired, Salary £200, 

Apply to A. K, WATSON, M.A., The School House, Ipswich. 


ADY SECRETARY wanted to the Women’s Imperial 


4A Health Association, Secretarial and organising experience essential. 
Reply, stating experience, references, ete. Salary to commence £150 per 
unnum. Address WwW I. H. "te 3, Princes St., Hanover Square, W. Letters 
marked * Secretary. 
RESIDENT HEAD ‘MISTR Ess for St. Mary's 


Candidates being 
, should 


A Hall, Brighton, will be required in September next. 
graduates in Honours, or of corresponding rank at Oxford or Cambridge 
address, The Hon. Secretary, St. Mary’s Hall, Kemp Town, Brighton. 


MHE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY 

is prepared to receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of a'l 
the Rates and Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. per cent. per annuum, repay- 
able at any time on six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable 
half-yearly. The Loans may be for 5 or7 years certain, if preferred.—Forms 
of application may be obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


PD EQUIRED by an LL.B., a coach to read with him, at his 
own house, for the Bar Examinations.—Address, F, J. L., c’o W. D. 
H AY WARD, Bookse eller, r, 46 George Stre et, Croydon, 


r oO PARENTS a and GU ARDI ANS.—KY NOCH, Limited, 


have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a — 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premius 





required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


tu 
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GjORs WARS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
CAMELFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Wanted for September next a SE NIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS with a 
Degree ard Experience. Age not less than 26. Qualified to A Latin, 
¥rench, - nd Engli h subjects. Good French a sine qua non. Games and 
Physical ] ecominendation. Salary £135, rising by annual increments 
of £10 ey 4 i ae initial salary may be paid to a specially suitable 
candidate wit! Apply on or before the 17th July to the HEAD 
MASTER, Grammar Schoo!, Camelford. 

Ist daly Wi. 









A AKIA GREY TR AINING COLL EGE for WOME N 
AY TEACHERS in HIGH, SECONDARY, and PREPARATORY Schools. 


Miss ALICE Woods, Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos, 


Principal. 


Students adiwitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
« aun brids re vachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Proebel Union. Five Scholarships (from £10 to £39) offered to candidates with 
a degree or its equivalent, in September, 1911. 
BRONDESBURY. 


WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 


Warden.—Mrs. H. M. FELKIN, 
For Students attending the Maria Grey College, 





Some Bursaries and Loan Fund for Students with degrees. 
‘The Hall is situated on hizh cround, close to the College, and within one 
minute’s walk of the Prondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 
For particulars apply to the WARDEN or the PRINCIPAL, at the College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 
é hehe UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
TRAINING FOR SE ‘ONDARY TEACHERS. 


ling over one year is provided for Graduates of 
to take up posts as Masters or Mis- 


A Course cf training ex 
this or other Univer ities aan desire 
tresses of Secondary Schools. 

Yhe course, which extends over an academic year, includes practice in 
roved Scheols, in addition to Jectures on the History and Theory of 
iueation, Ethies and Psychology, and Se hool Hygiene. 
ihe lectu 1e vin on Octo! oy 1911, Lut studen ts may be advised to 
legin their School work in Septembe a he fee for the course is £10. Further 


particulars } may be had from the unt hone signed. 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A, 


ve istrar. 











courses 





TNIV ERSITY OF M. ANC HES ST IR. 
() Faculty of Me dic ine. 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutical Departments.) 

The Winter Session will commence on Monday, October 2nd. 

The courses given at the University, The Royal Infirmary, and other allied 
Hospitals, which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the 
Degree and Diploma Examinations in Medicine and Dentistry, and for the 
Diplomas in Public Health and Pharmacy. ‘There are Halls of Residence both 
for Men an ad Women n Stude nts. In addition to Two Entrance Medical Scholar- 
thips, ene 3 ‘ - the value of £100, there are other Entrance Scholarships tenable 
ja the Me ool. 

Prospec -* is ving full information as to courses of study, fees, &c., will be 
forwarded on 1Pph cation to the Re zistrar. 


Qun EN’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
VY 88-45 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Founded in 1348. Pucorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BES ow 4 LONDON. 
Vice-Principal and Doan Ry ies EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Mis c LEWER. B. A. (Lond.) 
tion for RESIDEN ir ST DENTS is p rovide din the College 
es. Particulars may be obtained from the Warden. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CIRLS’ 

| umhammaibeateion HEL E NA A COLLEGE 

% EALING, W. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal--Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and may SCHOOL for the Daught of Gentlemen. Special 
atte ntion to languag Envlish, art, and music, Large grounds, Fees, 66gs. 
to 75gs. a year ; officers an shters, G6¢s. a year. 


MNNHE COUNCIL OF PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
a Ealing, announce that one Scholarship for Fatherless daughters of 
otticers, of im “m bers of Civil Service, or Clergy of Church of England, will be 
gare ied in July. 

Application for forms to be sent to PRINCTPAL by July 15th. 


ib CORPORATED LICHFIELD CHURCH OF 
Swi AND HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
and Hon, The Lord Bishop of Lichfield, 















Accommda 
Buildis 


President 
Visitor 












Patron: " » Rig sit Rev. 


The Michaelmas term begins Sept. 18th. _ 
Head Mistress: Miss D. M. Vv. Hodge, M.A 
Classical Honour Moderations, St. Hug h’s College, Oxford. 
Accommodation for day P oils and Boarders. 
— 3; moderate. Special terms for Clergymen’s Daughters if desired, 
cetus may ‘be o! d from the Hon. Secretary—The Rev, Canon 
MORTIME R, The Closo, Lichfield, 
wt FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
so Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in tweuty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
@6ca on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
| IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLE 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


SEX. 


SUMMER TERM ENDS JULY 25ru, 1911. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education, Large staff 
of Gradu: ate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apy ply to Head- Mistress, 


yENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only) Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron, Fine 
school and house buildings; IM acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. 





Three Scholarships, Separate Preparatory School, 





LT 


QT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
. —e Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of 2 Girls’ High Se hool, Leeds, and Princip 
, Cambridge Training ( ‘olle ge). ; imeipal of the 
() 5 my joe wed COL _—, for Second: ary Teachers. Preparation for 
ie Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the : 
of the National Froebel Union. . " # Certificates 
(2) SECONDARY DAY 5C HOOL and nena 
FEES :—STUDEN'IS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24.30 
a year. 8c HOOL, 24-30 gs. a year, KINDERGARTEN, 912 ge. & year” 
few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress's House, 4 Ors 2 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. oe a Terrace, 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 7 


First-grade residential school for Girls, with TWO special Houses in (Co! 
grounds— one for training of Students in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, 
other as JUNIOR SCHOOL for pupils under 12. 
premuses, tine grounds. Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, 
Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. Jones, B.A. 


Mee NTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEA D 
p HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS , 

‘The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Mode orn Langu 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to healt) 
to the development of character. Exc elient examination results. Good 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsle y, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospect 


B ‘asnting NOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KE LLE'T, 
L.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics undeg 

— Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistreag 

of Method. Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes og 

apt lication, 


28 
and tl rT 
Strong Staff, newly bui ilt 
Tennis, Swimming, Riding 














. 
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’ 
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NASTB Ul RY ~ HOUSE, NEAR NOR x H WOOD. 

J HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea level in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Gy il 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &e. Only resident pu ipils taken, 
London professors attend. Principals: Miss EDDUS and Miss SALBERG, 


(.) Frinciets at oO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 
wy Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
CX »).—First-rs ate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentiem 
Ne wremises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fiells 
aud Rink, nnis, Hocke y , Cricket, Swiaming. Summer Term began May 4th. 
Ne xt vacancies in Septe mber. 


{ROW BOROU GH, su $s SEX.— “5 PINEHURST” 
/ COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level, Principal—Miss H. T, 
NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss M. MENNELL 


(trained by Madame Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


w T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTON E—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to Univer-ity 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brendesbury. 


We ‘ER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. c? EON ARDS. 
ON-SEA.—Hizgh and bracing situation. Louse built for Se} wool, 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-feld. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Universities, Oxford and 
J 












Preparation for U1 
Cambridge Joint Board Speneetnatien s, Associated I oard, &e. Seven i ie 
eee including French and Ge in; > Ma ters.—Illustrate 


Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BO YI He 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LTEDAUI RST GARDENS, 
4 





HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class B ling School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CON DER, Classical 'Tripos, Can Thorough Edueation 

on modern lines. Special attention give n t » Lang 3, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, & 


W aeitisiine GRA ANGE SC Hook, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, tlire c greg rom the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, ss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School). te r iotaeaa us apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. ‘Telephone: 381 Liscar dl. 
QT LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
kK Edueaticn given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparat — 
Principal, Miss BISHOP. For Terms, inforn 
ply to the SECLE rARY, 















Examinations when desired. 
tion resp ecting “ arding, and other particulars aj 
23 Havelock Road, Hasting 


PELSIZE SCHOOL, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, HAMP: 
P ) STEAD, N.W.—Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation; garden, games, tennis, &c. Large Swedish gymnasium, 
Sound edueation. Modern methods. Great attention paid to English. Special 
advantages iu Modern Languages, Music & Art.—Pr spectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


gm CATIONAL HOME for JUNIORS.—Lady Principal, 

London school, removing to charming country near London, and having 
ch 4 se of some young children, can receive a few more of good social position. 
Number limited to eight. First-rate grounding, daily Swe lish drill, own 
gardens and pets. Plenty of outdoor recreation. Languases—Russian system. 
Fees: 25 guineas per term inclusive ; entire charge, £100 per annum, including 
clothes. Interview, London, till August. Address JUNIORS, Box No. 494, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists 0 
Medical Lecturers aud experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to suc cessful students, 

SECRETARIAL TRALNING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the op es of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer. 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon 
and Rev. E Lytte ‘ton, D.D.—F urthe r particulars from _the SECRE TARY* 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Student 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.— Principal, Miss STANSFELD. . 
} 











axe trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges au 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatio 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatumy, !| 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, dc. 
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L L HALI, OXFORD. 
EGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

y the Board of Education, by the Oxford 

lelegacy for Sk a l'ruining, and by 

rictvre 





ne “ar ibr ! T iT be 
Miss CATHERINE 1. A. 

‘ un Education, Manchester University). 

a for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'om: 
* Can achers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £5, 
-holarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
hei ig a Loan Fund, 


)DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
J} 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head. Mistress—-Miss G frARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC CIENCE DE PARI MENT, 
BOARDING BOUSE adijoinme the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEE L ING, A.C,A., 109 Colmore Row, 








Stu der ts 





Birmingham. 
rwo s&s HOLARSHIPS are awarded nually entitling the holders to free 


for two yeurs Examination hekt in July. For particulars apply to 


ATT YASHE RS ASKWS GIRLS SCHOOL, 
iL —, W.— Wanted in September, a Modern Language MISTRESS 


“r wl residence abr l, s 1 OxXperionce mila knowledge of 
1on oe sential. Salary according to qualificati und experience, Apply 
‘tonce to the HEAD MISLERESS by letter. 


tERSHY LADIES’ COLLE GAs, sil. HELLERS, JERSEY. 





’ —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Bathine; beautiful climate; reat advantages for acquiring French; 





twetve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physi Special Terms for 


Ministers’ Daughters.— lor Prospectus ap; ply Pi RINCTI tg 


meoor EDUC ATION VAL INSTITU TE (Incorporated), 





TALGARTU BROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
{ Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
re; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For P informa- 
mecerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss 8. LAWRENCE, 
EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
\ und little boys. Grand position facing sea. Sound education, with every 
ttention to health and comfort, Ent:re charge of Children whose parents aré 


ad. Principal, Mics WOODWARD ; 
DRAYTON HOUSE 


SHERINGHAM. NORFOLK 
, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely sit a lin own grounds Magnificent 
ery atte ition to health and comfort 


Mok 


rm 





und land view. Sound! education with 
ils Gran and ontd rexer 


e parents are abroad.— Principal Mi 


a ae HIGH SCHOOL, 


arding House for girls in connecticn with the above school, 
‘or particulars apply 
Mi 


recharge of girls 


| Ei 
.PRYER und Fradtein HAAS, 
G.P.D.S.T. 


MINNA KRABBE, 5 Talbet Houses, Blackheath, S.E 


RNOLD LO! IGE, LEAMINGTON 


30ARDING HOUSE OF THE LEAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress- MISS LONDAY (Classical Trpos). 
Mntire charge taken of gir! hose parents are abroa 
LROSE, GRANGE ROAD.— 


(AMBRIDGE, ME 

( School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, A sound education siven on 
rn lines. Games. Church teaching Special arrangement fe 

kly boarders, Fees derate. Head-Mistress, Miss BK. M ST ANWE I L.. 

()t TDOOR LIF fF RUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY. GARDE} VG for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical 





| Me lalist R.H.S. Exam., 1900 tra cl here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYS M, by oe Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal 
iLY “HUGHES JONES, F.RLULS Is st Class Cert ticate e Prospectus 


SS “ahibe an tops then PKRI ANENTLY CURED. 
\ Adulis and boys taken in residence or as daily pupi spectus and 
imou 7) post freefrom Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 119 Bedlo rd Court Ma unsions 

don, V . Estab. 1905 
‘TA MMERERS and all interested in the subject sh mild 
s read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
rTAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
fTAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0O., Tarrangower, 
Wulesden Lane, Brondes sbury, N.W. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ys NSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine | 
Healthy site, 500ft. above i Yully-equipped scienee laly 
cimming-bath. Ter re lavine-fields. Cadet corps. M 


Gymnasium, Univer holarships won ! Vi use (dormitories), £24 
Ashton Lodge (separate bed ms), Mr. BE. E AP" rHORP, {60 per annum, 


lusive fees.—Apply to Ui d Master, L. C.R PURI G, M.A. 
(SIGWELL SCHOOL, 
USE SCHOLARSHIPS of 50 to 20 ecuineas 


‘EXAMINATION for 
on JULY 20th. 
Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head-Master. 
ede TH LODGE CHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
b Songeteney for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Kev. W. KICHMOND dg ete M.A. 

HOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlboro Haileybury, Chelten 
x vern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing Trent, Wenueas i 


(\OUNTY SCHOOL, WE ELLINGTON, SORSESES — 


Sound, Practical Educ na nm at m eng co nsive buildings 





ham, 


Viaying Fields, Swimming B I Professions, 
! merce, and all Exams. SPI E ( IAL. rE Ni A Ni PRING STD E. with Power 
House, Engineering Shop, &c. Boarding Prospectus.—G. CORNER, M.A, 


; GYR OOLEEGE er indorention va to RNTRANGR 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS reserved for sons of OFFICERS 
7 ERGY, application should be made to the Headl-Master, the Rev. F, le 

W. LUSHINGTON, M.A., The School House, Dover College, or to the 

URSAR, Ti e College Close, Dover College. 


i UXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 





nk AMINATION on July 18th and i9th: fr umerton Open Scholarship of £50 
rannum.—For further pa ahouiaen cater Fi RETARY, Baxton College 
| IL L ( RES _, SW AN AGE. Boys Prepared for Publie 
Schools and Navy. Arrar gers 1ents for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A. Cc. B. Lloy val, M.A. (Ma atone uch ar i Oriel, Oxford.) 
[ PS wick SCHOOL 
Head-Master : ms . K. WAT SON, M.A, 
Preparation for University, At wm vy, and professional cureers, 
Next Term commences Saturday, Se] 4. mber 23rd, 
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ERKHAMSTED 8 C HOO L 


~ Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite aopuns houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.- pply HEAD- MASTER, Schoo! House. 


{ ING’S SCHOOL, ANTERBURY.- 

P FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June Mth léth 
for Classies, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
Sto 13. 5 Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. MCDOWALL, M.A, 


] IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys An Oxford 


Graduate has a few vacancies f wr Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 


special attention Specially bracing situation. No cramming ndertiken, 
For suet er particulars, apply C. WATS N, The Old Se! | House, Hi 
I riolk. 
Wiss ASTON SCHOOL, NANTW i H CHESHIRE. 
i Countr foul iles from Crewe lent Buildings and 
pulpme I'wo open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910 Prospectus 
on application to the Headmaster Inspection specially mvited 
RI vars TUITION.—Rey. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS 
M.A., East Meon Vicarave, Peterstieid, assisted by University H wv 
nan, receives + or 4 Pupils Boys 16 to Is preferred Beautiful ex utry, 
bracing climate, large ground University Examinations, Freneh, German, 


Home life ; efficient supervision 


Ss” lIOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 


Ju—W. FISCHER WILKINSON M.I.M.M., Ars M.Inst.c.E, 
The School offers a trainin practical and theoretical ! surveying, 
aii kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of ag Kin 
Fdward Mine, the property of the Sel l. situated h P reof th 
district of Cornwall, offers 1 jue facilities for proctica tr tion iu ning 
Fall information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Cambor 
te REV. P. E. RAYNOR, late Headmaster of 
Ipswich Sehc ol, receive three pupils te - yare for the I reities, 
Professional Examinations, et Tingewick Reets , Bueckinghar 


EAR READING, 


[, EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 





Public School for Boys from 12 to 19 Fort y-tive res of parl mel 
elds ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &e. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarshiy tL other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, C. I, EVANS, M.A t the Sel 1. 
Py.ants N HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTE Rs 5S TOWERS, 

RINSTEAD,—This School has several distinetive t It makes 
f methodical modern teaching preparatory on the t ! ’ 
sod tor Ri Osbort 

Many letter ut } from Parents te fying t lily oe I 
oa school re f bo f bility ‘ ft l 
Wi r View f hous lerounds and tern ppl 1 
S" EDMUND’S SCHOOL, ANTE RY—Fis 

he ant hy ituation in ground f 0 acer over ! erbury. 

r buildis laboratories, swit t . rat i 

for U ni versitic s, Army, ete Approved by Army Council { J r 
> MT 


School.—Apply Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Heawt-Mast 


LKELEY GRAMMAR 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to th« niver 
I WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, clst ptember, LOL, 





sities, IER) < 
ead-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantah, 
4.PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy 
di Army, Medical, and other careere, Classical and Modern sid 
separate Lower School, O) en Scholarships annually in March, Vaiu , 
leaving Scholars to Unive ties d Hospitals, The new P! ! 
Biological Labor: it sand the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, crected 





ata cost of over £20,000, are now open \pply, The BURSAR 


NASTBOURN SE COLL E GE. 


k Presideut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rey, I 


WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby hool, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes Physical Drill compulsory for the whi ! l. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives yurts, swimming-!at { Exhil 


tions for Sons of Otlicers and Clervy. NEW TERM BEGAN, MAY ‘ru, 


| LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
4 SOUTH WALES 


Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy untry wel t l - 
tion at Lilandover a ber, 
Warden— Rev. W. W. POOLL HUGHES, M.A, 
{OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAYVI. 
STOCK Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates, Domestic arrangements under pe jer n 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 


moderate Scholarships Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon 


We ERO! HANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E 
Nii Entrance Examination will be held at 1.0 ad I 
19h} An Entrance Scholarship Examination ill be held on I ! th, 
ol nd following days. For particulars apply to the SECI rARKY 


Fe i TC awos TH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-edueational : 


in leveloping physique, intellect, and character, Thorough edacation 
on R o~ rt lines fz yrs. upwards, preparing without bre i I it 
and Pre fecsior Hy cratts well taught. Bracing r, lel burtdines 





Exper are of deli Principal, J. H, N. STEPHENSON, M.A. 0 


KK ONT RIC! U LTURAL SCHOOL, SELLIND 
s, yTu, Gene Educatics inl ‘ h Acri« t ter 


ne for Perming, Land Avency r ¢ Sy « ' , 
ual ie ieaies Laud delicate boys, Sons of rentlemen, IS to is Healthy 
pen-air life. One ‘lutor to four students, Part rs, I ENKINS, B.A., 


Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., FRG, 


QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'L, Offers a first. 


1 1} oo) eduest to 


SS Ants 1 ar } ro his 
on the 2ist July, by the Archbi yp of Canterbury, Py ectus of 
HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Ma r. 
'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 
Ke An yt MINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS t ible im t ! 
be held on July llth, l2th, Mth, For full particulars apply t Ye 


ADMASTER, 





£2 
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UGBY ,SCHOOL .—Major and Minor Founda- 

tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 

held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition; Minor Founda- 

tionerships a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum, Particulars from 
Secretary. 


(eezmonst HOUSE, Warford, Alderley Edge; 
J under the Management of the Committee of the David Lewis Colony. 
Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for boys subject to Epilepsy. 
‘Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be obtained from the Director, 
‘The Colony, Alderley Edge. 








ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
LAX Trained on Farm of 1,0CO0acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


R° TAG Ba ¥ Tf. 


Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLE@E, OSBORNE, wiil be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATTON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


OT upihne NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
A.W a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
«of the rezulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr, J. W 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 











FOREIGN. 
ao BF Past Cc OURS E S. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


FHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 


and LITERATURE, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. a 
{WITZERLAND. HOLIDAYS. FRENCH.— Educea- 


tional Home for Girls spending the Summer—June to end of Sept.— 
in a charming country in the Juras, would receive a few more girls or lady 
students as PAYING GUESTS. Conversational French. Lessons if wished. 
Music. ‘Tennis. Beautiful view. Nice excursions. Terms 32/- a week. 
Address for full particulars—Pensionnat Steiner, Lausanne. 


| IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
e BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


{HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 

/ ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 

{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

/ LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Musie (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


YARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
. RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest. part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


=— LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 
home in Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


HH SsNOH LIFE for a few English girls of good family. 

Summer months only. Very refined home, highly connected. Excep- 
tional opportunity for study of French. Lady with three young daughters in 
ancient family chateau, 7 miles from Geneva. Music, intellectual society, 
tennis, motor-mountaineering. MISS IRWIN, 5 rue Francis que Sarcey, Paris. 


{OUNTRY LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 
J Married couple, lady English, could accommodate paying guests of quiet 
tastes. 20 minutes from railway station, between Berne and Thun, Trout 
jishing at moderate cost. Beautiful walks. Lessons in German included. 
Jeferences given and expected, £10 a month inclusive, Herrn yon STEIGER, 
Kiesen, At Berne, Switzerland. 
TNIVERSITY OF FREIBURG, Baden, Germany.— 
HOLIDAY EXTENSION LECTURES.—Courses of Exercises (for 
beginners) and Lectures (for advanced students) in different branches of 
Cierman Literature, Conversation, and Phonetics are held from July 31st to 
September 9th. Fees: Ist Course, 35 marks; 2nd Course, 40, 50, or 60 marks, 
according to the number of Lectures taken.—For particulars or Programme 
apply to the Verkehrsverein of Freiburg, Baden, Germany. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
WHDPUCATION. 


4d Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


\CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


* ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGL. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 


desired. — UNIVERSITY 
Street, W. 


L 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 1:2 Regent 


Established 185s. 





—————___ 
i Caeons in ENGLAND or ABROAD ¢ 
os 5. ana PO%S and GIRLS. oe 
essrs. J. an « ‘ON, having an intimate 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this countay antte> ot 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection ~ 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full sarticulars ¥ 
aes and ep ee Fem pee wae Vhen wn 
ease state the age of pupil, the district preferre 

Fiea of the fees to be ot ’ : od, and give some 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910, 1,194 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. PP 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon St 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. Teel, 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters wh 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THR 

SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Govern 
Introduced. ‘THE’ SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Mest 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY W. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. iN inns 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 

to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 

fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish. 

ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 

have personally inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 

\ JORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa 

tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford, 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa. 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information ou employment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W, 
Tel. 3060 Mayfair, 
7—~ INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 

_. DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus. 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Litd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Triform, London,.”” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 
TVHE FIRST NATURE-CURE IN 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 
(Altitude, 500 feet. Pure, Bracing Air and Beautiful Country.) 
One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. 

An Ideal Holiday for Tired People with or without Treatment. 

Sun, Air, Water and Vapour Baths. Non-Flesh Diet, Sleeping in Air 
Chalets, which are heated in Winter. Perfect Conditions for Rest Cure, 
Physical Culture. 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply MANAGER. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


INGLAND 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE, 
ell lls—NORWEGIAN FJORDS, July 15th 
August 19th. 
£18 18s.—NORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
_ Petersburg (for Moscow), Travemunde (for Libeck and Hamburg), &. 
July 29th. 
THE CRUISING COMPANY, LTD. (Sir Henry Lunn, Chairman), 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


and 





MSS BISHOP'S PRIVATE TOURS, GENTLEMEN 
| and GENTLEWOMEN. July 28th, HOLLAND: Its Cities and Canals; 
SWITZERLAND. Sept. 22nd, by DANUBE to 
Nov., ALGERIA, TUNISIA, &e, 
Wimbledon Park Road, 5.W. 


a fortnight. August IS8th, 
BUDAPEST, CONSTANTINOPLE <&e. 
Incl. terms. Prog., Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MREEN and ABBOTT, 475 Oxford Street, W., give 

A EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited, Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


(= FALSE 'TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. I 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. iw 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

° FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
begins end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephoue or write, 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 








j) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
jy —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, s ially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Iennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





root TONIC.—Tender, aching, swollen feet, and all re- 


laxed painful conditions that keep you in perpetual discomfort, instantly 


st 





; enables the feet to re 
A trial is the 
Ul 


relieved by the wonderful foot tonic “‘ Pedestrine”’ 
boot pressure, prevents the formation of corns and bunions, 
best test. 1s, and 2s, 6d. post free.—MARSHALL & CU., 70a Basing 
Street, E.C. oie st a 
. “TT , 
YCOTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUME 
‘ TWEEDS , 3 
Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gent.’s 
carriage paid, 
CO., Manufacturers (Dept. 40), Hawick, Scotland. 











post-free; any length cut; 


PATON and 
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UTOGRAPH LETTBEBS 
A Of Celebrities Bought aud Sold. Send for Price List. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” 4s. 2d. a year. 


yU BLIC- LIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’ s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 9) Licensed Inns, Ask for List 
aud Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1899, 


PRH.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTERES ST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid Be £500,000, 


{OCKROACHES cleared with BLA'T'TIS. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by F. 
tiowarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1895. 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kin haton Jacques, R.D. 
—‘ins 1/3, 2, 3, 4/6.--HOWARTH & Fair, {7L Crookes re Ra, Shefiield 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR 10 BECOME 
AN AUTHOR, Interesting and useful booklet free, Literary Corre 
ice College (Ro om L , 9 Arundel Street, WAC, 








sponden nnipeetnnaiaaiemcnasiapnereiiinniai 
EETLES.—One application of Fair’s Paste (used in 
| the Royal Household) clears — Priv ate house in two nights.  Is., 
3. 6d, and 5s., post free in U » for export anywhere. Exceptional 
terms 'to Institutions. From W. * PALL, Sole Maker, 2038 Whitham Road, 
effield, Eng. 


TYPEWRITING. 
VPEWRITING OF RV ERY _ DESCRIPTION. 
ii General MS, 10d. 1,C00 words. Carbon C 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work, Duple: ti ng. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Hford, Essex, 


’ IRANSLATIONS.—MRS. ROSS'S TYPEW RITING 

O:FICE, 5, Grocer’s Hall Court, Poultry, E &.. ut re ttakes trans 
lati¢ 10 high class literary works, either from English in Ir is} 
Italian, Portucuese, German &c., or vice versa, Thorowsh terary Keowlodes 
\ {best work guaranteed, 






Under the Patronage of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of CONNAUGHT 
H.R.H. the Princess LOUISE and his Crace the Duke of ARGYLL, 
Lord STRATHCONA, and others. 


A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES left by the late 
HENRY SANDHAM, Roya! Canadian Academician, 


ON VIEW in the WEST GALLERY of the IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, Duily 10 to 5. 
~ HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. _ 


We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto ete. Artistic and original work, from 173. 6d. Marvellous value. 


S;ecimens sent free. Heury G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 


NORWAY. 


NORTH CAPE AND CHRISTIANIA, 
YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE. 
By R.M.S8.P. AVON. ‘T'win-serew, 11,073 tons, 
From GRIMSBY AND LETTH. 
July 21 to North Cape and Fjords (i4 days) 
August 5 to Fjords oS oo } 
August 19 to Fjords and Christiania (17 ,, ) | 
FROM £1 A DAY, 
For further particulars apply for Ninstrated Booklet. RN, 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
R. M. Ss. P. STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


Loudon: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or #2 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


i OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s. 6d.; Wright’ 3 
Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 108. 6d.; Goethe's Faust, large paper, . illus, 
by Pogany, 42s., for 2ls.; Pemberton’s Life of Sir C. Wyndham, with 20 illus., 
lis... for 4s. 6d.; Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 30s.; Kelly’s Clergy List, 1911, &s. Gd. ; 
Ma irt’s Army List, 1911, .; Max Beerbohm’s Caricatures, 2!s., for 10s, Gd. ; 
Eliot's We rks, 21 vols., £2s. 6d., for 35 Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and 
L ater We rks, 2 vols. 5 ; Oscar Wilde yme, ilhes. by B 
you can't spare the cash, se ad 3 me your old bo : 
send for Catalogue. Ihave always 100,000 Ber; son : 
an a Rave » failed to find it elsewhere, try me. aim the moste 
ut.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., rr TEMINGHAM. 












THE “SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR SINDING. 





Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 


lay be had by order through any Bookse 
Or at the Office 
WELLINGTON STREET, CTRAND, W.C. 





READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d, 
May be had by order thro igh any Bookse!ler or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


I WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ler or Newsagent, 





“PIPE PERFECT” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 
leaves of the ef plant “ pipe 
perfect” Player’s Navy Mixture 
is made. $2 $2 


Player's Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with 


a bouquet as distinct and delicate 
as that of some rare vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best 
of Mixtures and know all the joy 
that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


In Three Strengths— 


“WHITE Ald. 
LABEL” “#2 per oz. 


MILD and 


MEDIUM per oz. 


LIGHTNESS with 
— STRENGTH 


TOURING 
CAR - - 


SPEED with | 
— SAFETY — 


The ARGYLL 
Flying Fifteen 


is constructed on a perfect knowledge of the requisites of a hich 

class car at a reasonable cost. It runs with velvety smooth- 

ness and ease, travels with delightful quietness, is springy and 
resilient, and possesses a fine reserve of power, 


Write for Illustrated Catalorue 22, 
ARGYLLS, LTD,, Head Odice and Works, ALExanpria, N.B, 
92/94 Mitchell Street 
16 Shaudwick Place 
6 Gt. Marlborouch Street, W. 
14 Guilford Street, W.C. 


Glasgow Showrooms oss eee eee 
Edinburgh - 

London 

Loud m Repair W rks 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

CBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopte by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OCF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





£ s.d.} 24.4, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents § 0 | Members on a ww 1010 0 
AN? PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 O O| Assceiates, with Literature 
Members 1 1 0] and Jourzal 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force fe at half. 


rates, except in the case f subscriptions of A ciates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KIKGODOM. 





Cofone!l W. v. &. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.vW. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published ha’- 
early, from January to June, and from July to Decenber, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
y Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent 


yearl 


cr from the Ofice at Is. Gd. ea he By post, Is. 9 i, 
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SPECIAL GIFTS 


ARE SOLICITED FOR 


THE CORONATION FUND 


JACKS and 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 


For the “ ARETHUSA” 





Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa 


Girls 





Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Earl of JERSEY, G.C.B. 


The National 


Founded 1843. 
London Office: 


Joint Secretaries { Hienity G. COPELAND. 


” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 


Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Incorporated 1904. 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


after the dance, 
drive should be 


the 


and fail to nourish. 
should be easily digest 


The 


Children. 
If you do ah 


BRISTOW WALLEN, 





soothes and induces sieep. 

stimulants disturb the natural rest 

The ideal supper 

ed and provide we 

Large Sampie will be sent for 3d. stamps. 
Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 


“Allenburys” 
enburys 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard Street, London, 


EXTRA PIN MiON EY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Si iver Pilate, Diamonds, Em eralds, 
Pearls, and auy —_ le of value; also Old I 
Send to us. 
accept our offer we 
Established more than Half-a-Ceatury, 


ALLEN & DAWS, 


— 


A Late Meal 


the theatre, or whist 
something 


nourishment. Full bene 

that by taking the ** Allent burys rt 
Alcoholic which is a partially I ¢ : 
bination of rich milk 
—the vital food 

in a minute—add boiling 







DIET 


LS 


ilse Teeth. 
We will send cash offer. 
at once return the articles, 


Goldsmiths, 103 London Street, Norwich 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 
constipate. 


**THIS IS GENUINE COCOA." 


Lancet. 


“Be sure and give your pati ents SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA.,’ ANpui nw CLARK, 
Of Grocers, Chemisis, and Stores, 


Liome, India and Colonies, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 


“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE.,”’—G vardian, 


In is. 6d. Tins only. 
OF Chemists, Stores, &e. 
Lome, India and Colonies. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE, 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY tor persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In CARTONS 


Of Chemists, 
Hone, India an 


at is. each, 


Stores, &e. 
d Colonies, 


Il. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 


COINTREAU Triple Sec. 
des fines liqueurs & tous les 


Hotels. 


La plus fine 


meilleurs Restaurants et 


NOTICE,.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
haly-yearly, jrom January to 
June, and fiom July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 


qs published 


Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be 

o' fained t} rough any Bookseller or News- 

ayent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
1s. 9d, 


Ly post, 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


} at the rate of 10s, 





TANNER’S PENS. 
RICHARD TANNER & SONS, Ltd. 


Special High-ciass Steei Pen Makers, 
2 Bushell Sircet, Loncon, E. 
(Removed from 5 Hi thbury Place), 
Established orev 70 years 
PENS TO SUIT ALL AG'‘S and every style 





of writing at various prices, from 3/6 per gross 

upwards, Box of assorted sam ples free by post 
on receipt of Oo n 

TANNER’ Ss PERS | re us — hy the ot wing :— 


, Sons & C Dub 
yw & Co., Bankers, Le 


urR Gvin 


‘ndon and 


4 rancr Corronati 
I. & R. Morey, London. 
Army & Navy Cri Pall Mail. 
5. Maw, &« + Ss NS, Lon lon. 
Di NVILLE & , Distiller 
GUILDRAI L001 or Mesie, 
Nowen's Exrriosive Co., Glas sow. 
Wiruerny & Co., Notaries, Lo: 
Hirencocs, Wu ‘ rams & Co., Lon lon. 
Lonpon Country & - ESTMINSTER BANK, 

and many othe 
Agents in London: W aren. »w & Sons 
Winchester Street, 

Agents in Dublin; Atec T a & Co., Middle 
Sireet. 

Agents in Glasgow: 
Vincent Sireet. 

TANNER’S PENS may be ordered from any 

respectable Stationer or direct from the Agents 

or the Proprietors, as above. _ 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 





»N, London, 





Lrp., Great 
Abbey 


Wirsos, Gutunie & Co., St. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. }- Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


vottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Sta , including Cases 
and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 Nerth John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


DOWNSTAIRS. 


9/9 





17/6 






‘J PSTAIRS and 
By Miss THackera 
‘a COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 


CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared tose: dthe above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (hy permi i) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
per 100, on application to the 
Office, Denison House, 
Victoria, 5.W., to whom 
ms towards the Funds of 

be sent Bankers, Messrs, 
‘1 Pall Ma 1 ust, S.W. 





“sion 


SECRETARY, Central 
Vauxhall Bride ve R 
10OnS ar ad j 









s} 


| BARCLAY aud CO... 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Eafest and most Effective Apcrient 
for Regular Use. 





At aii Booksellers’. One Shiiling net, 


THE CALL OF 
THE PAST. 
A POLITICAL JINGLE 


By A. H. COCHRAN. 


“This calls in and it 


to each man 


our blood, coms 


“From those others who cannot awaken; 


WE CAN.” 


LONDON: 
Simpkin, Marshali, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
LIMITED. 


CREAT SCARCITY CF GHAMPACHE. 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
** All round it may be stated the in- 
crease (in price) is about 30 per cent.” 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra Sec. 
7 2/= Per DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE, 1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
52/= PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


RATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


47 PALL MALL, S.W 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 


Send for Price List. 





Incorporated 1580. 





Pdi-eep Cattell ..ncccsccccosecccsccent oo £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £1,350,000 
Keserved Li: ability of Proprietors £3,000, 000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, om 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





The “Spectator” 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should Not be addressed to the Evrror, but 
to the Pusirsuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
Master Christopher. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (LADY CLIFFORD), 
Author of ‘Deborah of Tod’s, ‘Peter's Mother,’ ‘Catherine’s 
child,’ &e. 
Times: “Lady Clifford reveals in ‘ Mas ter Christopher’ the 
— 3 which made Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s ‘ Peter’s Mother 
&e., successful.” 





Impressions 


The Last Galley: 
ond Tales. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Daily News: 

he isan easy and interesting narrator ; 
waking terms with dulness.” 


“Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is a born story-teller . . . 
he has never yet been on 


" World: “ These ‘Impressions’ represent some of the hest work that 
has come from his pen. He has drawn his picture cle arly with g reat 
feeling tempered with no little humour . a very storehouse of 


rtainment, marked all through by that clearness of expression 


ent 
most 


- that charming modesty of style which are its author’s 
precious attributes.” 


ilaad the Creat. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of ‘The Forest 


Lovers,’ «ce. [3rd Impressi yn. 


The 


By GEORGE A. 
Gold,’ &e. 


Major’s Niece. 


BIRMINGHAM, Author of ‘Spanish 


[2nd Edition. 





A Budget ry ‘Tie. 


By AUSTIN PHILIPS, Author of ‘Red Tape.’ 


With 

Large 
Memoirs and Memories. 
By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 


Garden.” 


4 Portraits in Photogravure. 


10s. Gd. net. 


Demy 8vo, 


* Pot- Pow ‘ri from a Surrey 
[2nd Impression, 


vuthor of 


Daily Chronicle: “ We find in Mrs. Earle’s memoirs a vast store 
f interest. . . . There is a gentle flow of kindly gossips through 
gossip that is never either malicious or merely 
And her sense of humour is expressed in a fund of 
apparently inexhaustible.” 


he ages, 
foclish. 
uuusing stories 


Large Post Svo. 7s. 6c. net. 


Two Centuries of 


the English Novel. 


By HAROLD WILLIAMS, M.A,, 
College, Cambridge. 
Dublin Daily Express : 
with a series of as excellent and disce 
Wish for... A s:euly first-class book on one 
Literature.” 


late Scholar of Christ’s 
“Mr. Williams has provided his readers 
rhning essays as one could 
phase of English 


In 26 Volumes, gilt top, demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 


THE CENTENARY BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 


With Biographical Introductions by his Daughter, 
LADY RITCHIE. 
Vols. I. to XVII. NOW READY. Vols. XVIII. and XIX., 
(2 vols.), READY JULY 15. 


volumes will be issued each succeeding month 
Edition on October 16th, 1911. 


“The edition continues to be a delight to 


‘PHILIP’ 


And two or three 
until the completion of the 
Westminster Gazette : 
all lovers of Thackeray.” 
Sphe re: 
too highly. 


“These biographical introductions cannot be praised 
They make a perfectly adequate life of Thackeray.” 


Prospectus post free on application. 





London: Smith, | Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, $.W. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & Co’s NEW LIST 


New Book by the late Professor William James. 


SOME PROBLEMS 
OF PHILOSOPHY. 


A Beginning of an Introduction to Philosophy. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 4d.) 


** The ideas, in short, are necesmrily those which Professor James preached 
with such insistency from the time when he first became a force in ths 
philosophical world ; but the attempt has been made—and in parts with con- 
siderable success—to expound them wit the simplicity and moderation of 
Statement th ut bei it an intr ~luctory text-boos.’” “Ti Times, 


Napoleon L: $ A Biography. 
By AUGUST FOURNIER, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. ‘Translated by A. E. Adams. With 3 
Portraits and 7 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 
[Inland postage, Gd, 
resent volumes contain 
e to British students of 





*“« The admirable translation into English which the 
should constitute one of the finest biographies availab 
the gre st Emperor.” —Scotsmen. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 
The Job Secretary: An Impression: 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo. 4s. tid 
Inland Postage, 4d. 


“A light amus'ng¢ study; cheerful, a little ironical, always intelligent and 
interesting. ‘The book should have great success,’ Standard, 
*‘Apw expecte: aly powerful and convincing book.’’— Observer. 


A History of Christian Missions in South 
Africa. By J. DU PLESSIS, B.A. (Cape), B.D. (Edin.), 
Author of “ A Thousand Miles in the Heart of Africa.” With 
M: ap. Svo. 103. 6d. [ Inland Postage, 41. 

The Prevention of. ‘Destitution. 

By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 8vo. 6s 
[Inland Postage, 4d. 


eramination of the experience of tha 
of Social Insurance 


In this work the authors give an elaborate 
Gorernment aad of our own Friendly -‘aarintes 
Lloyd Gee orge’s Bald in n part tic wlai 


German 
general ‘ally, and Mr. 


History of Money in the British Empire 





and the United States. By AGNES F. DODD. 
Crown S8vo, 5s. net. [Inland Postage, 4d. 
“This is a most interesting publication, dealing with the meaning of money 


from the erliest times in Great Britain down to the present day, and recording 
the chief alterations in the coinage during the Middle Ages, and the causes of 
Financ ‘al Times. 


LONGM ANS, ‘GREE N & CO., 


The NELSON LIBRARIES 


NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT. 
By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. 1S. net. 


PRISONER OF ZENDA. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 


its depreciatic 


E.C 


iaiiues 








39 Paternoster Sie 








By 4 7d. net. 
The 1911 ENCYCLOPACDIA., 


Volume 8. 1S, net. 
~ RECENTLY ISSUED. 


RULES OF THE GAME. 
By STEWART E. WHITE. 


Mr. Stewart E. White deser 
strenuous story, “* Rules of the Game 


AT THE WORKS. 
By LADY BELL. 


INTERPLAY. 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
By R. H. BARHAM. Gd. ne. 


At ‘all Booksellers and B2okstalls. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


sand Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Well Street. 
addressed to Tus Pousiisurr, “ 
London, W.C. 


2s. net. 


ves the thanks of posterity for his manly aud 
"—The Nation, July Ist, 1911, 


1s, net, 


7d, net. 


wy Orders 
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on Street, 
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OF IRISH HISTORY. By the EARL OF 
, K.P., Author of “The Outlook in Ireland,” ete. 
7s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A LEAP IN THE DARK. 
By A. V. DICEY, K.C., Hon. D.C.L. 1s. net. [Just out. 


Professor Di sey’s work on the Irish Question is admitted on all hands to 
have had a gre ut t » ence on the rejectic m of Mr. Gladstone’s moasures in 
1886 and 1s: “Leap in the Dark” deals with the principles of Home 
Rule, and the <ument is applicable, whatever form the Bill of the = sent 
Government may take when it is disclosed. At the re quest of the leading 
Unionist Societies Professor Dicey has prefaced this new Edition of his book. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY BILL EXAMINED AND COM- 
PARED WITH THE GERMAN SCHEME. ty ERNEST 
J. SCHUSTER, LL.D. Reprinted from the “ Journal of 
Comparative Legislation.” In Paper Cover, 6d. ne 


A STUDY 
DUNRAVEN 
Demy 8vo. 


head out. 


THE REDUCTION OF DOMESTIC 
MOSQUITOES. INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF 
MUNICIPALITIES, TOWN COUNCILS, HEALTH OFFI- 


CERS, SANITARY INSPECTORS, AND RESIDENTS IN 
WARM CLIMATES. By EDWARD HALFORD ROSS, 
M.R.C.S. England, L.R.C.P. London; late Health Officer, 


Port Said and Suez Canal District. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Just out. 
FOURTH ISSUE. 

THE BRITISH TRADE BOOK. 
COVERING THE YEARS 1880-1910. By JOUN HOLT 
SCHOOLING. With 350 Tables and Explanatory Diagrams. 
Medium Svo. 10s. 6d. not. [Just out, 


This is the only work that shows clearly and fully the course of British ard 


International Commerce, includ'ng a Survey of the Home Production and 
Industries of the United Kingdom. ‘Tt is issued at intoneniio of two or three 
years, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE TIDES AND KINDRED 
PHENOMENA OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. by Sir 
GEORGE HOWARD DARWIN, K.C.B. With Illustrations. 


Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


OWEN “WISTER’S 
New Book. 


MEMBERS OF 
THE FAMILY. 





Gs. 








en if they were not from the pen that wrote *The Virginian’ 
I Ww ouid noi es rtily eon wmend them. .... ‘In the back’ is as 
rood as tl f Jing or Pret Harte, or whatever writer of | 
h vou i Fs e art of the She tt Story.” 

Joraing T “Mr. Wister has considerable gilts both of humour one 
pithos, and | us a very happy and indiv dual tow h in description .. t 
creditable addition to the » partic ularly rich s series of good collections of duet 
ttories tl } Leen produced in the United State 

indard , ter’s books yd in slow seque nce, but they should 
secure him nest his ¢ yuutry'’s novelists 

Du a . the stories are well told, a with its proper 
clement of pres -. It is as tine as a holiday to meet Mr, Owen Wister 
and Seipio agam.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Itd., London. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Royal lémo., cloth 2s. Gd. net. 


AN OLD MAID’S BIRTHDAY. 
A Retrospect. Episode of a Morning. 

By T. C. MACNAGHTEN. 

ELKIN LIATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


London: 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WCRLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





YOOKS WANTED :—Strickland’s Queens; Mommsen’s 
Ron Delany Autobiography; D’Arblay’s Diary; Carlyle's Works, 

og its re, edited Singer or Valpy; “Aldine Poets, 53 vols.; Alice 
wy books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, 


bry } 
oe vols. ; 


in Wond land, 165 or 13866 ; 


SPECTATOS 


Mr. Murray’s New Books. 
THE LEGACY OF PAST YEARS. 





HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


Beaidsley, 


Leech, ete, 


[July 8, 1911, 
i, 
A FIRST-RATE LIST FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


NOW READY EVERYWHERE, 











Mr. W. L. COURTNEY'S NOVEL 


in Search of Egeria 


Episodes in the Life of Maurice Westerton, 
By W. L. COURTNEY, M.A., LL.D. 
Gs. 


“Mr. Courtney has produced an extremely clever, incisive, and 
sincere stx uly of a Soma rrament which must, we fear, be pro- 

nounced strikin; gly characteristic of our own generation.’ 
—Daily _y T legraph, 


Crown Svo. 


The Garden of Resurrection: 


Being the Love Story of an Ugly Man. 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 

of “The City of Beautiful Nonsense.” 
THIRTEENTH Epirion, 6s. 


The One Way Trail. 


sy RIDGWELL CULLUM, 
Author of “The Watchers of the Plains,” 
6s. 





Author 
Crown 8vo. 


ete. 
Fourtu Epirion. Crown 8vo. 


Major W. P. DRURY’S New Volume of Short 
Stories is now ready, entitled 


Long Bow and Broad Arrow 


[ae a ae ea NI 
EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD’S INDEXED ATLAS 
OF THE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


With parts of the Districts, 
On the Seale of Four Inches to a Mile. 
Preface by Sir LAURENCE GOMME, and an Index of 
upwards of 12,000 names, 
deiailed Atlas of 87 beautifully engraved 
s, will be found indispensable alike 


adjacent Boroughs and Urban 


With a 


This comprehensive 
miap-sections, printed in colour 
to residents and visitors. 

Price :— 
Strongly bound in attractive Red Cloth. 
Presentation binding, Half Morocco, gilt. 


7s. 6d. net. 
10s. Gd. net. 


Prospectus gratis on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD'S 
HANDY GAME BOOK AND 
SHOOTING DIARY. 


This neat, compact game-book and diary should be in the 
po ssession of every sportsman who appreciates the utility and 
pleasure of keepin; « detailed records for subsequent reference. 

Size 7} by 5 5 inches, oblong, with 110 openings, and suggestions 
for use. 


and lettered. Price 7s. Gd. net. 
Des tit ive Leaflet gratis on apptie rtion. 


Bound in stiff roan, 


PUBLISHED. 
THE 
HANDY GUIDE TO NORWAY. 
By THOMAS B. WILLSON, LL.D., M.A. 

With Appendices on History, Fishing, Photography, Glacier 
climbing, and Cycling; and ful | parti iculars as to Hotels, Routes, &c. 
Thoroughly Revised. With 9 Maps and 12 
Illustrations. 306 pages. Post $vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
Cartographer to His Majesty the King. 


JUST 


Sixth Edition 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


The Autobiography of 
ALFRED AUSTIN, 


Poet Laureate, 1835-1910. 


With Photogravure and other Illustrations 
2 vols, Svo. 24s. net, 


Volumes IX. and X. Ready on Tuesday. 


THE HARRY FURNISS 
Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray. 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume by 

HARRY FURNISS, over 1,500 of the Original Illustrations, and 

Bibliographical Introductions by LEWIS MELVILLE. Limited 

to 500 copies. In 20 Vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net per volume. Orders 

will only be taken for complete sets. To be issued two volumes 
monthly. 


+ Illustrated Prospectus with specimen pages on application. 


The Herkomers. py sir 
HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A., D.C.L., LL.D., &e, 
trations. In 2 vols. Vol. II. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Previously published: Vol. I. 7s. 6d. net. 


HUBERT VON 
With Ilus- 


Fourth Edition Revised and Enlarged, 


A History of Eton College (1440-1910). 
By Sir H. C. MAXWELL LYTE, K.C.B. Fourth Edition, 
revised throughout and greatly enlarged. With Seven 
new Photogravure Plates by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS, in 
addition to the original Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo. 
21s. net. [ Tuesday. 

1911 Issue Now Ready. 

The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1911. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes. with 
Introduction, English Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and 
Commentary, including a New Transcript of the Scholia in 
the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474. By W. J. M. STARKIE, 
Hon. Litt.D., &e. S8vo. 12s. net [Classical Library. 


The Quakers in the American 
Colonies. By Prof. RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt., 
assisted by ISAAC SHARPLESS, D.Sc, and AMELIA M. 
GUMMERE. 8vo. 12s, net. [ Tuesday. 


Third Edition entirely Rewritlen and much Enlarged. 
Mendelism. by Rk. ¢. PUNNETT, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Professor of Biology in the 
University of Cambridge. With numerous Coloured and other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Charterhouse Sermons. By GERALD H. 
RENDALL, B.D., Litt.D., LL.D. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[ Tuesday. 


5s. net. 


A BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


While Caroline was Growing. 
By JOSEPHINE D. BACON, Hlustra ited. Crown S8vo. 6s. 


M ACMILLAN & co, 


SOTHERAN’S W EST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


LTD., L ONDON. 


is 


Messrs. 


on View ; 
telephone: Mayfair 3601. 
Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free in U, K, 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select an 4 where to begin. This work contains the most important 
paseiges onged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 

tive « seeait ou of what he taught. 
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A BOOK WHICH WILL BE IN GREAT DEMAND. 


The Love Letters of a Japanese 
By “G N. MORTLAKE” 


In these love letters of a Japanese man and an English woman we 
have a human document of great psychological and ethnological 


value. 


To divulge the development, 


to reveal the ending of 


this unique love story, would be unfair to the lovers and to 


their readers. 
absorbing interest. 


Suffice it to say that it is a heart-record of 


ALSO READY. 


MARRIED WHEN SUITED 


By Mrs. 


HENRY DUDENEY. 6s. 





New Gs. Novels in Demand. 


BECAUSE OF A KISS 
“LADY CONSTANCE” 
A smart society romance by a 
popular author and well-known mem- 
ber of society. First review. The 
Times says: “A highly 
and vivacious story.” 


IN FEAR OF A THRONE 
R. ANDOM 
A humorous “ Prisoner of Zenda,”’ 
With !0 Illustrations, By the Author 
of * We Three and Troddies.” (96th 
thousand.) 


THE BROKEN BUTTERFLY 
RALPM DEAKIN 


An Austrian romance—a terrible 
revenge and a happy reunion, 


HONOUR’S FETTERS 
MAY WYNNE 
A Romance of Lonis XV. full of in- 
cident, by the author of ** Henry of 
Navarre,’’ &c. 


TWO CIRLS AND A 
MANNIKIN 


WILKINSON SHERREN 


* Readers may be assured that they 
will be making no mistake if, by hook 
or by crook, they get the book to 
read. It is one of the truest and 


most natural studies of character we 
A 


ingenious 


have come across for some time. 
— The Booxmay, 


SUFFRACETTE SALLY 
G. COLMORE 


“Highly dramatic and excellently 
written,”’—EVENING STANDARD, 





WHEN WE ARE nich 
ARD MUIR 
Author of “ The tone Mutes.” 
MorninG Post says: “* A book full 
of gaiety, good humour, and senti- 
mentality; an excellent travelling 
companion. * Ropes’ is a real joy.” 


A MYSTERIOUS LOVER 
ALICE M. DIEHL 
The story of a lover who dropped 
from the clouds—in his aeroplane 


THE WHITE OWL 
KATE HORN 
Author of “ Edward and Iand Mrs, 
Honey bun,"’ ** Ships of Desire,’ &e. 
Buack axp White says: “ Kate 
Horn is a writcr with an exceptional 
gift for character, a cheery outlook, 
and a brillio:t facalty cf expression 
. worthy of a permanent place on 
the shelves.” 


THE MUZZLED 0X 


CORALIE STANTON and 
HEATH HOSKEN 


A Romar ace of Riches. Dairy Mam 
says: “‘There is no lack of excite- 
ment or incident, and there is never 


any flagwing in the progress of the 
narrative till its triumphant con- 
clusion,” 


THE ASCENT OF THE 
BOSTOCKS 
HAROLD STOREY 


“A well-written and diverting 
story.”—Daity Mirror, 


A WOMAN WITH A 


PURPOSE 
ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
“A carefully written, capable 
novel,”""—The Times, 








THE AMAZING DUCHESS (2 vols, 24s. net) 
Charies E. Pearce 


POLICE AND CRIME IN INDIA 12s. 6d. net 
Sir Edmund C. Cox, Bart. 


A WOMAN OF THE REVOLUTIGN 16s. net 
Frank Hamel 


THE GAY KING 12s. 6d.net Dorothy Senior 
F 
| 

NEW | LYING LIPS (2nd Ed.) Wm. Le Queux 
| 

S. R. Crockett 

LOVE BESIECED «: 3rd Ed.) Charles E. Pearce 

In cloth gilt with 3 coloured dust wrapper 


TROPICAL TALES (3rd Ed.) Dolf Wyliarde 
THE TRICKSTER (sri E01.) G. B. Burgin 
2s net YOUNG NICK AND OLD NICK (2nd bay 
2 
| THE CHEERFUL KNAVE (1th Ea) 
NOVELS Keble Howard 
| Author of “The Amazing Duchess. 
THE CORONATION OF CEORCE KING Kate Horn 
A Linceinehire Romance, Paper 1s. » not Cloth ts. Gd. net 








STANLEY PAUL and Co., 31 lesen Street, London. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. Edited by SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. A 
_ hew and enlarged edition in four volumes. With over 150 
New Letters. Feap Svo, Leather, 5s. net. each. 
“ This charmed and charming correspondence.”’—Daily Telegraph. , 
“The new matter forms in itself a collection of unusual vivacity and 
richness.’’—Times. 
THE GOLF CHAMPION’S BOOK. 


THE COMPLETE GOLFER. by HARRY 
VARDON. With 66 Illustrations. Tenth Edition. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Complete Series. 


RUBBER. by PHILIP SCHIDROWITZ, Ph.D. F.CS, 
Past Member of Council of the Society of Public Analysts; 
With many Illustrations and Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

* The author is to be congratulated on having produced one of the best 
works we have seen on all matters relating to rubber.’’—Times, 


THE POST IPFPRESSIONISTS. by Cc. LEWis 


HIND. With 24 Illustrations. Wide Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Written with Mr. Hind’s graceful, literary buoyancy.” —T.I’.’s Weekly, 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. by 
JOHN H. HUMPHREYS, Hen. Sec. Proportional Repre- 
seniation Society. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. With an Introduction 
by Lord Courtney. 

“A book that carries weight by its solid foundation in experience of electoral 


probleins.’’—Scotsman, 

“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD-BOOK. By 
CHARLES G. HARPER. In four Volumes. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, each 7s. Gd. net. 

Vol t1.—North and Scuth Wales and West Midiands. 

“ Mr. Harper gives frecly of his wonderful knowledge of British roads.”— 

Daily Mail. 

THE CASTLES AND WALLED TOWNS 
OF ENGLAND. by A. HARVEY, Joint Author of 
“English Church Furniture.” With 46 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d, net. [The Antiquary’s Books, 

“The whole subject is treated in a refreshing manner. It is an excellent 
volume."'—-Morning Leader. 
** Mr. Harvey has done kis work very thoroughly.” —Daily Mail. 


METTERNICH. by G. A. C. SANDEMAN. 
10 Ilustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 
“We do rot know of any volume where the student will find the history of 
this extraordinary life more effectively or more accurately set out.’’"—Globe. 


With 


THE CHARM OF COPENHAGEN. 35 
ETHEL C. IARGRAVE. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“Tuformal, enjoyable and instructing.”—Daily Mail, 
A ROMAN PILGRIMAGE. by R. ELLIS 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by William 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


un.” —DailY 


ROLERTS. 
Pascoe, and 8 other Llustrations. 
“A beok to read with elation, and to look forward to reading agai 
News. 
“A happy blend of history, fine perception, temperamental subtlety and 
charm, 2nd wide reading.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHARDIN. by HERBERT E. A. FURST. 
Plates. Wide Royal 8vo, Gilt Top, 12s. 6d, net. 
[Classics of Art. 
“Mr. Furst writes pleasantiy and with evident knowledge 
old French yainter.’’—Scotsman, 


TINTORETTO. by EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPS. 
With 61 Plates. Wide Royal Svo, Gilt Top, 15s. net. 
[Classics of Art. 
“Tt is the most @etailed account which has appeared.’’—Athenawum, 
“A luminous and compreheasive survey of a field comparatively neglected 
by Englich critics.” —Scctsman, 


BRAHMS. By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. With 


Ilizstrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [New Library of Music. 


With 45 


on this charming 


12 
**A gine and notle book, worthy of its subject.’’-—Manchestcr Courier. 
** The took is full of thovghtful and lumixous appreciation.’’—Times. 
THE BOCK OF THE PROPHET ISAIAH. 
With Introduction and Notes by G. W. WADE, D.D. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d t | Westminster Commentaries. 


be 
*Tt is a careful, scholarly piece of work, in which there is a prodigality of 


learning and no waste of words.’ tirmingham 

THE REPUBLICAN ‘TRADITION IN 
EUROPE. Py H. A. L. FISHER, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


ne 


“ost, 


« Everywhere is evidence of sound knowledge and wide research; everywhere 
is proof of a censitive gift for selection and correlation.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“His Look is as sane in matter as itis brilliant in form.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


/ THE GUTCRY 





ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVERIANS, 
By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souig 
College, Oxford. With 7 Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 

[Oman’s History of Eugland 
“ An exact, painstaking and serviceable history.’’—Erening Standard 7 
** This volume is a very human document, and gives an accurate and com slot 
chronicle of events.’’—Times. = 


MYSTICISM: A Study in the Nature of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. By EVELYy 
UNDERHILL. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. : 

“The best English work on mysticism.’’—British Weekly. 
“A remarkable book .. . to be warmly and unreservedly recommended to 
every student of a most difficult and fascinating subject.”"—Daily Chronicle, 


FAITH AND EXPERIENCE: An Analysis 
of the Factors of Religious Knowledge, }; 
ARTHUR CHANDLER, Bishop of Bloemfontein, Author of 
“Ara Ceeli.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The book can be recommended for its fair and reasonable presentation 
of recent controversies, and for its freshness,’’—Daily Graphic, 


UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND. py 17 5 
CLOUSTON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “The Hygiene 
of Mind.” With 14 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“On a subject so distressing it would be impossible to write a book more 
heartening or consolatory.’’— Daily Chrenicle. 
“The book is remarkable throughout for its sound common sgense,”— 

Athenzum, 


AUVERGNE AND ITS PEOPLE. by rraners 
M. GOSTLING, Author of “The Bretons at Home.” With s 
Illustrations in Colour by Léopold Lel¢ée, 32 other Illustra. 
tions, anda Map. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is written by one who knows the region intimately, and brings an 
enthusiastic sympathy to bear upon her treatment of the subject.” —Morwing 


Post. 
FICTION 


THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 
By ROBERT HICHENS, author of ‘ The Garden of Allah,” 
ete. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Messrs. Niethuen have much pleasure in announcing the 


publication of the foiiowing novels during the late Summer 
and Autumn, Crown 8&vo. 6s. each. 
Hulbert Footner 


TWO CN THE TRAIL 
JONAH Louis Stone 
DEBORAH Agnes Crozier Herbertson 
A PAINTER OF SOULS David Lis!e 
DORMANT E. Neskit 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING Marie Coreili 
LALACE’S LOVERS Ceorge Ff. Sirminghem 
A WiBOW WOMAN Mary E. Mann 
ANTHEA’S CUEST Mrs. A. Sidgwick 
THE KINCDOMS OF THE WORLD Lloyd Osbourne 
MiS. MAXON PROTESTS Anthony Here 
THE LONELY QUEEN H. C. Bailey 
THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON Dolf Wyliarde 
UNDER WESTERN EYES Joseph Conrad 
PETER AND JANE S. Macnaughtan 
HILDA LESSWAYS Arnold Bennett 
Coen BOY SELDOM Oliver Onions 
THANKS TO SANDERSGN W. Pett Ridge 
THE TAMING OF JOHN ELUNT Alfred Gllivant 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX E.€. Somerville & Martin Ress 
Henry James 
Richard Bagot 
Perceval Cibbon 
Roy Horniman 
Herbert Sherring 


METHUEN’S SHILLING BOOKS. 
A New Series of books—popular novels and generat 


titerature—f’cap 8vo, on good paper, and well bound in 
cloth. ts. net each. The following are now ready :— 


JANE (with a new long Preface) Marie Corelli 
MIRACE E. Temple Thurston 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER 
Cc. N. & A. M. Williamson 
Stanley Weyman 
Peggy Webling 
Oscar Wilde 
Tickner Edwardes 


A NEW NOVEL 

MARCARET HARDING 

THE ROMANCE OF CAPTIVITY 
COPi 


UNDER THE RED ROBE 
VIRGINIA PERFECT 

DE PROFUNDIS 

THE LORE OF THE HONEY BEE 
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